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BIOGRA^mCAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


The Rev. .Tosevh Berinctoh was an eccfesigstic of the 

Ron»'sh church, conspicuous in his day for advocating mode- 

(Tate views of lier peculiar doctr&es. He was bom in Shrop- 

■ shire, Catholic parents, ui ih'e year 1743} and was sent%! 

M early age to the college of St.’Onier. Having fulfilled the 

ordinary course of studies there, with great credifToliimBelf, 

he was tydained a minister of the Roman-catholic^chnrch, and 

exercised the function^ of the priesthood for several years*in 

France. He, tb&i returned‘-to his native country, and j)ur- 

sued with great industry and integrity the career of letters, 

upon which, indeed, he had already entered while in France, 

having first’Appeared before the world ^ author, in 1776, in 

othe shape of a Letter on"jMalleriali,“jin an^d hn Hartley’e Theory 

of the Human Mind. Three ye&rs afterwards, he published 

Immaterialism Delineated : or a View of the First Prin- 
# 

ciples of Things. In tlie same year he sent forth a Letter 
to Fordyce on his Sermon on the Delusive and Perse¬ 
cuting Spirit of Popery. In the next year appeared his , 
State and Behaviour of English Catholics from the Reforma¬ 
tion till 1780. In 1786,^he came forward ij-ith An Address 
to the Ifrotestant Dissenlers who hafe lately Petitioned for a 
Repeal of the Corjwration and Test Acts. In the following 
year he puhlished the History of Abailard and Heloise, with . 
their Genuine Letters. ’ • A second edition of this work 
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appeared in 1789. lii 1787, al^o, BeringtOn pt^lifSied 
K^ections, with an ExpositJou of Roman>catholic Prificipleg, 
in reference to God and-.^e Country •, other tracts 
followed closely upon this. : In 17^, he published in quarto 
a History of i^eniy II. and bis Two Sonit, vindicating the 
character of h Becket from Lord LyttleionWttacks. In 1793, 
appeared a more important work, entitled. Memoirs of Gre¬ 
gorio Panzani, giving an account of 'his Agcney in England 
in the years 1634-5-6, translated from the Italian original, 
and new first published. As Panzani’s objects were both the 
reconcilement of diderences between the Romish seculars and 
regulars in England, and to obtain permission for the settle¬ 
ment of a Romish bishop,,his attention was piuch directed to 
the oaths required, and he was favourable to some middle 
course, offering a prospect of satisfying the existing govern¬ 
ment. Many Romanists were displeased a* seeing evidence? 
published of such a disposition in a papal agent; and Charles 
Plowdei.,.. clei'ical uenbber of their body, published Remarks 
on Berington’s publication, calling in question the authenticity 
of Panzani’s M^oirs. 

The work, of which the present volume is a reprint, and 
which has been on all hands admitted to be the best ^count 
extant of the important subject to which it refers, appeared 
in 1814. In the same year, Mr. Berington settled at Buck- 
land, in Berkshire, vriiere he died, in 1820, atxording Vo the 
Biographie UniveneUt; *ih. 1827, according to the more' 
authoritative statement in Rose’s General Biograplucul 
Dictionary, to which valuaUe work I am* indebt^ for the 
principal materials of the present sketdi. An ample index to 
the volume is now for the first time supplied. 

W. Hazlitt. 


MiddOc Temple, May 1, 1846. 
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THE ‘MIDDLE. AGES. 


BOOK 1. 

VIEW OF THE PF-CLIKE OF LITERATVBE ASP THE ARTS, 
FROM THE CLOSE OF TK REIOK OF AUC^rST^iS, TO THE 
F^LL OF THE M'ESTEHN EMPIRE, IN 476. 


' Ski’lch of *lic* slnfe of lotters ia t8c An^stan age—The cause^of their 
rise lirietly exainineii—I'iret'wriiMl of llieiP Seciioe—!Sec(m(|^fmod— 
T liiril [M riod^-ltcoliiie of eloijiience—Of jioefl’y—Of ItPujiy*—Ofjhilo 
sojihy, i^c. —Till' state of tlie likrariijji—Pecliiic of the iioBte'arls— The 
,stale of literature ill ItiU^anil in the ilialitnt provinces—The ea«ses*of 
the ileeliiie oj literature and tlii^ arts—Was literature affected hj the 
estahlishinent of Chriatiiuiity—The state of Grecian literature^ during 
the hanie period. 

TiiEssybject which I have proposed ti> treat*ui th^ present 
avork is so extensive in ftselT, that^ am unwilling to’increase 
its bulk with any matter which JS foreign to my purpose, or 
not essentially incorjrorated in the plan which 1 have at¬ 
tempted tq execut?. 1 shall not therefore delineate the golden 
period of Roman literature, from the fall of Carthage to the 
death of Augustus, comprising an era of a little more than a 
hundred and fifty years. After the conquest of Greece, the 
militaiy genius of the Romans became tempered by some¬ 
thing of a literary spirit; ^nd the arts and sciences, which 
hitherto had languished in neglect,’or b^en* rejected with 
scorn, beg|n to be cherished with fondnSss and eultivated 
witff assiduity. • 'fhe new ardour which was excited soon 
became ma^fest in the blaze of intellectual excellence which 
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was produced. All tffe force and tie bla7Wisl«i»ntr*3of 
poetry have been concentrated in the works oT LucrftiSs. of 
^Virgfl, and of Horace; while the Gracchi, Hortensius, Julius 
' Gwar,' and above all, Cicero, attained to ^ch a degree of 
;j^ljienence in t>ratory, as to*leave’it dbujitful whellicr the 
palm of eloquence w due to them or toatheir Grecian mnsj 4 -r.s. 
Sallust and Livy, and,particularly the latter, are models of 
historical composition. Cicero taught the philo.sophy of 
Greece to speak the language of Home, wlnliH he rendered 
the doctrines of the Grecian sages more perspicuous and cap¬ 
tivating than they wc-re l^unS even in their nati* c idiom. In 
airhitaature, Vitruj ius laid domi the rules’of design and just 
projwrtion. Other studies were equally encouraged. In the 
minals of literary patronage the name of Majcenas will long 
be rememberc^: even Angustu^iinself, whil.st he held the; 
reins ^fgtivernment, either'cultivated by his genius, or pro¬ 
tected by his favour, every laudable pursuit.'' AppTause, 
rewar-ds, and honoui-s, failed pot to attend the j>iiblie instrcie- 
tops of youth, aifiong wiio{p wpre sometimc.s, found men of . 
exaltedtsiciencp. , ^ , 

Oy?lh'.«iiili™“tion, in which the polite arts were held, we' 
may form ^me idea from the rapacity with winch the cities 
of* Greece were pluntjored, tind colletdions of statues mmle. 
And this might be a principal <«use.^hy Rome, at this time, 
safisfled with the easy means of procm'ement,'hSd herself few 
artists*whose names are recorded.'* In a moment of stnmee 
alienation of mind, or of abject adulation, Virgil indeed he.d- 
tates not, in tlie mqjf exquisite strains of pocVi to »{>eak 
slightingly of the arts, and^cven flf eft-atory; and to represent, 
no pursuit as becoming tho«majesty of a Romiui, hut to hold 
the sceptre of command, to dictate laws, to spare the pro.strate, 
and to humble-the proud. Thos<i are the'pursuits which he 
recommends as peculiarly worthy the ambition of liis fellow- 
citizens.'* But if the sweets of patronage or the dread of 
des^mtism could vitiate a mind of so much purity, or degrade 


• See Cicero, d; cljr. Oral. past. Sucton. io Aiig. u. Wl. 

* 'WinckHlmaH, Storia dejft aiti, T. ii. 

• 

• *“ Exendent alii spirontia mollius «era, • 

Cr^o eqnidciti, vivos duceut de niarmore Vultus; 

, Orabnat causas melids. Ccciique meatus • * 
Describeut radio, et surgemid sidera dicent: 
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oiM^f ^Okintich sublimity os that of^ii^l, was it oot even 
tlieiw WlaucAoly presage that the K«mans had reached tb^ 
highest point of intellectual elevation? 

Hitherto Rotoe had been, and continued to be, the seat oC' 
learning, and the centre* of tlte arts: but they visited, m i 
their progress, th^ neighbouring citi^ an^ from them passed 
to tTTe remoter prdvinces. tVhen her arms had surmounted 
th<’ Alps, and the more wc.stern countries, discomiited by 
r(-j)eat^ victories, could offer no further resistance, she had 
recourse to her u.sual and enlightened policy of civilizing 
those whom jhe had vanquished^ and of extending the social 
iiabits and the civil jurisprudence with thg arts, the sciences, 
and the language of Koute, to the extremities of the erapiPe. 
For the gro'-s manners of barbarians she substituted those of 
the most i>olished ca})ital in^tlie wojld; for thj. rough and in¬ 
harmonious acciSits of an uncultivated dialect, she'habituated 
the c#r ta the. softer melody of tiie Latin tongue; and when 
she had allured tljem to tliegierusal, she laid before them the 
pages of.her admired poets, her historians,*and her philoso- 
plier.s; and,* in exchange fqf the rude edifices of tluur Withers, 
silie dis|>layed the beautiful proportions’o^arehitVeturafG^gn. 
Europe, say flic historians, began to breathe and tq rewver 
strengthf agriculture was encouraged; populationincreasq^; 
tUi? ruined cities weriJ rebuilt; new’towns ware founded; 
ami, an npiiearance of prosperity succeeding, the havoc of'war 
was, in some degree, repaired.^ And indeed, when *t this 
remote periml we survey in their temples, their amphitheatres, 
tlieir aipiediJtts, tlie mere ruins of the goigaans structures 
jwhich tvere raisinl by that mighty jeop^* we feel oompelled 
to acknowledge, that though mi^y and destruction at first 
i'ollowcd the track of their arms, it was afterwards succeeded 


* I'll regsre iinperio popiilos, Kornaae, mememo; 

11 ic tilij eruul arlcs; pavisque imponCra moreia. 
Ptireore sulijeciis, at dcbellare’auperboa.”—JKneid, vi. 
“ 1 Itliera more soft ahall enrve the breatliiag brass; 

Nay, In ins looks, 1 think, from marble draw ; 

Plead etiuses better; witli a wand describe 
The heavenly rqads, and trace life rising atfirs. 
Homan, rememBer tliou to rule tlie wtndd: 

•lie these shy ana, to fix tlie laws of peace, 

■Jo spkre the snppliant, and confound the pibod.” 

" Hr. Robertson, View of the State of Europe, i. 3. 

' ■ B 2 
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by happiness and abundance; and that they wera«o^«n- 
•tvorthy of the universal dominion which they had acqliiKd. 

I have somewhere seei^an opinion hazarded, that it would 
have been well for the state of man, had Carthage triumphed, 
and the Roman power been,subdu«5. It hfts been supposed 
toat, compared with that of the sword,the Ipirit of commerce 
is mild and beneficent; that, feting undSr the influen*^ of 
this spirit, Carthage* would have respected the rights of 
nations, and have promoted, as herself intereited in the event, 
their greater prosperity; that by lier, nautical science would 
have been advanced, and*nefr regions discovered, by which a 
more ©irly and general intercourse would' have taken place 
alhongst nations, the condition of mankind would have been 
improved, and the arts of peace more generally cultivated. 
The theory is pleasing, Ijjit it i^ot in unison with the con¬ 
duct of cofnmercial nations. Their spirit iS less often mild 
and beneficent, than .selfish,Rapacious, and mercenary.* For 
them letters hav'e few charms; %nd the culture of .the nobler 
arts is apt to bemeglected in* the pursuit of sordid pflf. 

Tauitu^ in detailing thS achievements of fns Agricola in 
Brit|Rt,shas a passage which illustrates the conduct of the 
Romans ^n tJieir conquests. 

The flowing winter was devoted to points of tlfc highest 
utility and «mportance. In qfder H) allure tlie scattered 
populatiomof the country from the predatory* habits to which 
they Were accustomed, to more pacific and civilized pursuits, 
Agricola laboured to incite them by individual persuasion and 
public assistance, to erect tqwns, and adorn them%vith temjdes 
and porticos. He poised the vwlling and he reproved the 
sluggish, till the rivalry of honour operated like the feeling* 
of duty, or the stimulus of necessity. The next object of his 
policy was to inspire a passion for letters»in the sons of the 
nobility. The genius of the Britons appeared to hitn superior 
to tliat of the Gauls; for the former had no sooner learned 
the language of Rome, than they discovered a desire to im¬ 
prove it into eloquence. Our fashions rose in their e.steem; 
the toga was frequently seen among them; and by degrees 
they adopted <wr*porti«os and baldrs, the refinements of Bar 
Rrchitecture, and stbe embellishment of our luxury. But 
■what the* tliopghtless and the ignorant •considefed as*the 
charm of polished life, was in fact only an indiontion of the 
loss of their liberty and independe»ce.” * 

• Vit* Agile, c. 21. 
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l^liat is.bunv)n must ever fluctuate; and the progress 
of learning has been ingeniously *cpr&iented as a curved line, 
which, having ^ched its greatest Altitude, again descends to 
the plane from -rtbich k rose. Wliilst the Romans were dif¬ 
fusing a tasje for letters, and fpr*the arts of civilized life over 
thewlistant provinces, those letters and thoSe arts were rapidly 
verging to decline tvithin tUe confine of Italy, and even 
within the walls of the capital. The jierfect models of Roman 
chiquence which*had been furnished by Cicero, seemed to be 
left only to shame the puny efforts of his followers. The loss 
of liberty and theajxtinction of public spirit, had put an end 
to that freedom of thought and grandeur of^entiment afliong^t 
the Romans, without which public speaking soon becomes 
only a vapid contest of sophistry or adulation. Cicero him¬ 
self was not unconscious df the Ojieration <!f thpse causes 
whiclk in his time, had secretly begun to corrupt the genius 
of Roman eloquence. To the Intellectual pre-eminence of 
the Greeks he wa^never spafingof his praise^ but he thought 
that in dratory the Romans iiad <nobly struggled with them 
for the palm of victory. *“ Yet, in this very* factilt?^ said 
he, “ in whiah we have advanced fronr the most impe||fect 
beginnings to the highest excellence, we may, as i»ull human 
things, s<Kin exiicct to gee symptoms «f decrepitude and the 
process of deijay.” ‘ 

The declension of eloquence, of which so many motives of 
emolument and of fame conspired to promote the culture, 
might naturglly be expected to be accompanied with the fall 
of ma»y sister arts. H^re, howcvbr, a qugstioil presents itself 
wliich is not easy to he solved, gad which 1 shall'do little 
more than state. What, it maj’ be asked, were the causes 
that, at this period, had caiTied literature to so high a degree 
of excellesice ? iftany, doubtless, were those causes arising 
from a fortunate combination of circiunstances, the principal 
of which may be referred, I think, as Cicero often confesses, 
to the habit of frequenting the Greek schools, and the con¬ 
sequent admiration of the perfect models, in every art, which 
Ijfire there exhibited. Itimulated; and 

emulation was gradually spread frorii breast to breast, till a 
viidd desiye was excited to acquire in the (forsnits ofi literature 
and the ajts, the same distinction which they had already- 
attained bv their military^ achievements. 

■ Tuecul. 1.1. B. 3^1. 11. n. 2. 
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The history of the decline of letters, as they regar|l 
has been treated in a mSnner at once so masterly and copious, 
by a late Italian author,'•that I might deserj^idly be accused 
of anxigance, were I to neglect his» seurces/of information: 
though I should, perhaps, chai'ged wjth negligence of 
research if 1 employed them withouf reserve. Tirabewhi 
divides the whole pertpd, from the death of Augustus (which 
coincides with the fourteenth year of the Christian tcra) to the 
fall of the Western Empire in 476, into tiu-cc epochs, in each 
of which, having first exj^ibited a short view of the character 
and conduct of tlie successive emperors in. regard to science 
aqd thf arts, he details, under separate heads, the vicissitudes 
of literature, and the stages of its decline." 

When public liberty was extinct, it will readily be conceived 
how groat mu8»have bee# the iifHuence of tjie imperial will 
<m the state of learning, as it was cither neglected, oppr*ssed, 
or encouraged, accorfing fo the fluctuations oi caprice, 
aversion, or reg^d. The mind,* in general, tumS from the 
race of the Casiars with disgust, though some fff them, as 
Tibeiill^ abd Claudius^were not dbvoid of literary acquire-, 
menj^* It i* with «ome pleasure that we dwuJl on the at¬ 
tempts of 5fespasian to repair the evils of his predecessors, 
btll Titus is the subject of more pleagurable contemplation.'' 
He vas an a!hiable prince, and accomplisltei^ scholar; but 
the fal^s seemed only to show him to the earth, that his loss 
might be deplored. After the death of the tyrant Doriiitian, 
we welcome the reigns of Nerva, of Trajan, an4 may I say, 
of Adrian? Adriap*ivas, ihdeed,^lc!:fned; but his erudition 
was tinefbred with a jealeijsy of the literary fame of others, 
which bordered upon meanness, and was totally unworthy of 
a sovereign. Such was his jaundiced taste^that he preferred 
tl^ elder Cato to Cicero; and Ennius to Virgil; and even the 
asjnes of Homer and of Plato excited his disgust.® Trajan, 
l«ed from Ids earliest youth to the profession of arms, and rank¬ 
ing with the first generals of antiquity, had not a sufficiency 
of leisure for the acquisition of learning; but he wanted not 
judgment to distinguish, nor munificence to reward, those iy 
whom it was possessed. * The scholars^ not only of Rome, but 
of Greece^ were selected as the objects of Ijis patr<inage, ^d 
equally felt th^ efiects of his liberality. 

Tirabosobi, Storia ddla Letteratnra Itetiaua. - T. 1}.. . 

Sueton.Ja Tib. et Claud. • Id. ip Tit. » .ailius Spartiaii. in Adrian. 
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Al l^te nfcre than a hundred years had elapse^ for 
Adrian‘died in*138; and if learnipg, during so short a period, 
as we shall soon see, had sensibly Reclined, want of liberty 
rather than waifl^ of imperial encouragement was the cause. 
The great men in ‘the age of Augustus had received the first 
imp'jjse to their glnius*before the destruotjpn of the republic; 
and the effects of the spirit of liberty, in some degree, re¬ 
mained after the ancient constitution liaS degenerated into an 
absolute monanoWy. When suspicion was universally excited, 
the character alone of being learned could hardly fail to 
awaken jealousy; and the annals’of ^he times liave recorded 
the names of many eminent scholars, .who becaige tlie 
victims of a tyrant’s fears.* A sensitive timidity, rathir 
than a robust hardihood of character, is too often the result 
of solitary application; and ;to that J;imidity q^jay be ascribed 
the ^dulatory baseness, by which the writings* of many 
authors fft that time were disgraced. Velleius Paterculus 
did not blush to praise Tibmius^and his band of courtiers; 
nor Quintilian jo extol even genius of Dftmitian.''* Under 
such leaders, the political and judicial constitution tff the 
empire becanje a prey to every assailan'[, whilst intemai dis¬ 
cord, vitiated manners, and an unbounded luxurj^ gave %iew 
strength to the wasting force of "profligacy and corruption.®. 

If anything could have rescued from merited reproach 
the name of ’Adrian, it would have been the adoption of 
Antoninus Pius. Endowed by nature with superior tSlents, 
which had been carefully improved by cultivation, and pos¬ 
sessing an easy flow of eloquence, .^toninus, amidst the 
cares of empire, could fihd time foi; literftry pursuits; but it 
is related of him as principally praiseworthy, that, on the 
professors of the arts, whom he established in Rome and in 
the proviyces, he* bestowed stipends, honours, and a variety 
of privileges.^ Marcus Aurelius, a name dear to virtue and 
to science, pursued the same path, and sought glory by the 
same honourable toils. He had been tutored, from early 
youth, in all the branches of elegant literature; but his mind, 
says the historian,® was addicted to serious reflection; and he 
ol‘ten neglected the caRtivating society of fhe’Muses to court 

1 Com. T^it. Annul. Sueton. in Cullgul. * 

* Vel. Ptttorrt Quiittil. Instit. iv. 1. r. 1. • Juvenal, SaljT.iw^.vwi. 

* Capitolin. iu Antonih. ^ Id. iu Iii. Antonin. 
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the fellowship of the severe disciples of Zeno. *10 fhhsdwols, 
<jf the Stoics he experienced lus greatest delight ;*aml he 
modelled his conduct bx their precepts. NotwitWanding 
this preference, the masters in eve^ scienc^vere objects of 
his favour; and it is amusing to fread of the honours which 
be conferred. Tc^onehe raised a atatud in the senq{p; a 
second ■w&s made a proconsul; and he Wice promoted a 
third to the consular‘dignity. Their images were suftered 
to repose with those of his tutelary deities? and he offered 
victims, and strewed flowers, on their tombs.* 

Of the persons who freri thus honoured by imperial pa¬ 
tronage, few could make pretensions to "classical -degance; 
dhd many, of whom the greater number were Greeks, clothed 
in the philosophic garb, devoted their lives to the severer 
studies; or, ii^order to %icure the countenance of their sove- 
reigB, afiehted the austerity of his school. If Marcus ^ure- 
lius returned thanks to the gods for having weanedfliim from 
the allurements of poetry ^d eloquence, his subjects would 
be less disposed to cultivate ^lose arts whiph JiCihad re¬ 
nounced. . ^ . 

.yHie name of Commodus, the son of Aurelius, and of 
the4rnel Septimus Severus, of Caracalla, ;and of the disso¬ 
lute ElagSbalus, science himgs her head; nor, in the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, does - she find much ground for comfort, 
though Alexander Severus, and a few othefs, wore well 
inclined to espouse her cause.* But it was observed, that an 
immature death too often abridged the lives of those, from 
whose virtues, or frq^ whese treats, some good migly; have 
been expected. fVom ^iodetidn, br his colleagues in the 
empire, whom no educatii&*had refined, and who were little 
more than soldiers of fortune, what good could be expected to 
proceed? The school of arms is not the sclKol of letters; and 
whatever had been their disposition, they were too much 
involved in civil broils, and al^orbed in the interests of am¬ 
bition, to attend to those of literature and science. 

In this rapid glance over a period of somewhat more than a 
hundred and seventy years, what a scene has the eye sur-'- 
veyed! The grtatSst portion of it fs tilled with conspiracies 
and seditions, bloodshed and devastation of all kiiyls. Suc- 

,1 Julias Cspitolin. in M. Antonin. 

^Jiee their respective historians among the Augnstm Histori* Sciiptores. 
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caiWEe ABnpefitors were continually struggling for empire, 
and 1«, Vho to-day was seen trod4en to the dust, had but a 
,few days before been raised by the legions to the throne. 

A new orderV things, and a more pleasurable prospect 
now open before ui. We •behol* a Christian Smperor, who 
was adorned with* those virtues, militar)aand civil, which 
coula command the respect of* distant.nations, and the love 
of his subjects, at the death of Licinius, invested with the 
sceptre of the«Boman world. But were letters and the 
polite arts as dear to Constantine as the general interests of 
the vast sociaty, to the superintendence of which he had 
been called? If we may believe the historian of lus»life,* 
who is certainly sometimes too encomiastic, letters and the 
arts were the object of his fond solicitude. Ilis mind had 
been early imbued with a tincture o&leaming;«he afterwards 
cultivated eloquence, and composed in the Latin languftge; 
and tlft decrees published by him*in favour of the professors 
of the learned arts, which may stjll be rcad,'^ are an incon¬ 
testable proqf o^ his good-will, Bpt Rome, hnd I may say 
the western world, has a charge against, him whjph can never 
beeffaced; he removed the seat of empire to,Byzanttum. 
The charge is\hus justly stated by a m^ern writgr-* 
c\jy of Constantinople, he observes, fopnded as a rival t» 
Home, and chosen for tHh imparial residence, pro’tod a source 
of fatal evils td the ancient capital, to Italy, and to its litera¬ 
ture. Rome hitherto had been deemed the metropolfs of 
the world; but the attention of mankind was soon attracted 
to the new iid^riai residence. All affqjts of moment were 
transacf«d at Constantino|)le,*which became the general re¬ 
sort of persons of eminence in all ranks and professions; and 
what Rome had been was seen only in the dreary pomp of 
her edifices, and the silent magnificence of her streets. 
Literature also forsook her former abode, and whither were 
her professors likely to retire but to the new city, where 
rewards and honours were to be found? The cultivation of 
the Greek in preference to the Latin language, in a country 
of Greeks, could not fail soon to be adopted, to the obvious 
detriment of the western^&rning. And wTied the empire 
on the death of Constantine was divided. Borne, evqp then, 

‘ Euseli. VitnfCanstanl. 1. I. ‘ See the Codex Justiuiaiiiis, x., xiii. 

^ Xii’Abpechi, Storia della Letteeatoxa, 11. iv. 1. 
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was not the ordinary seat of her princes. Hef losf, fiowerer 
turned to the advantage of other cities.* When slfe Ceased 
to be the universal centre, men of learninff were sometimes 
satisfied with their distant station^, wher^n a sphere less 
splendid, th^ could circulnte rotind them the love, and in¬ 
vite to the cultivation, of letters. * 

The sons of Constantine, though two of them had their 
stations in the west,'were little solicitous to repair the injury 
which the removal of the seat of empirw had occasioned; 
and when, after some year^ Constantine became sole master, 
so engaged was he with* the necessary defence.of liis widely 
gEteaded dominions, or so absorbed in "the Arian contro¬ 
versy w'hich then distracted the Christian W'orld, that classical 
literature in vain implored his fostering care. Iicsides, at 
this time^ tl^ systemsoof Grecian philosophy had gained 
so ihany admirers among the converts to Christianity, and by 
their alluring theories had so far succeeded in pei^lexing its 
simple truths, that men of ^he brightest abilities eagerly en¬ 
gaged in the ndw pursuit^; and that harmoiyous atid manly 
langwige whjch the spges, the poets, and orators of Greece 
ha^spoken, ^as alienated to the purposes of sophistic dis¬ 
putatious,, * 

• The line of Constaptinc *as terminated by .Tulian, a prince 
of some abilities, and who wassnot iifdifferent to the interests 
of literature; but his mind was vitiated by d fiiore than ordi¬ 
nary'" portion of levity and credulity, and hence he beeame an 
easy prey to the artifices of the plulosophers, whom he pro¬ 
fessed to adnrirc, an4 w'ho'were still addicted tb the^heathen 
ritual. • To their discourses he*had given peculiar attention: 
he had, besides, been trained in the habit of composition, 
and, having frequented the schools of Greece, he had learned 
to write their language with purity and ease. Ilis hatred of 
Christianity was extreme; and though the memts which he 
itdopted for the promotion of learning were highly commend¬ 
able, yet his views were so illiberal that he refused the aid of 
science to the professors of the new religion, in order, as far 
as lay in his power, to oppress them with the reproach of 
ignorance. He fbrbade their pubhc .piasters to teach; and*as. 
they bqljeve not,^e said, in the gods, whose m^es are re¬ 
peat^ in tho very authors whom thgy most Jove to interpret, 
le|;l^ein repair rather to the assemblies of the*Galileans (as 
he b^robriously termed the Chrfstians) and there- oommen^ 
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T^ofks of Matthew and Luke. His reign did not 
embrace a period of two jears.' ' 

Not many mon&s after the death of Julian, the empire was 
permanently dividad into the two great members of the east 
and west. To the \i^st I shall confine myself. Valentinian I. 
himsel# a poet, as e re&ted,^ an artist, aild endowed with 
eloquence, passed several-laws irf order to lestore the Christian 
teachers to their former privileges, and to encourage general 
learning, even in flie distant provinces.® His motives were 
laud.nble, and his measures had an obvious tendency to encou¬ 
rage literary ajtjdication; but do not his law.s, at the same 
time, prove how much the general standafd of study*had» 
declined, and how languid the desire of mental improvement 
had become? Indeed, a contemporary writer,* coupling the 
increasing ignorance with the licenftous depAvity of the 
■ times, l*s described the houses of Rome, in which the sciences 
had once flourished, as resounding’with musical instruments, 
the performeVs on wfliieh had feke* the place qf grave philo¬ 
sophers ; ^?ll€rc jugglers had succeeded to orators; and the 
libraries were for ever cloSed, like the monuments of the 
dead. 

• I shall .s*y nothing of Gratian, whom Ausonius bus* immo¬ 
derately praieed,''’ and w]iom, gerliaps, as a gratgful returrf 
for his panegyric, .the prince raised to the consulate; nor .of 
'his brother Valentinian II., both of whom were massacrejj in 
the spring of life. It has redounded much to the praise of 
Gratian, that 1*0 invited the great Theodosius to the support 
of the failing empire, w'ho, by that'mean,* was faised to the 
possession of the eastern throne. Bte aftenvards als5 occu¬ 
pied that of the west. This princ6, though he was not him¬ 
self profoundly leari^ed, could admire learning in others, and 
could devote* his leisure hours to instructive reading, when 
the toils of government allowed him an interval of repose. 
The simple manners of the good and virtuous were, it has 
"been said, his principal delight; but he failed not to reward 
every art and every talent of an useful, or even of a harmless 
kiiyh with a judicious liberality. 

’ The fourth century cloAd, and the fifth opened, while the 

f • 

^ Se# Ammianua ]V|j^cAlmu8, pass. Libau. in •luliau. and pu the works of 
Julian, Fabric. Graeca, vii.'viu. 

* Auson. Opera, •'iTS. , ® See the Codex Theod. 

* Ammidn. Marcel, xiv. 0. * See Ausoii. Oper. 
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purple was disgraced by the imbecile Honojrius, opeiSf^k"- 
•sons of Theodosius. *rhis was a period of accumulated dis¬ 
tress to the Roman Statbs. In the preceding yeai’s, they had 
often, with various success, been •invade^'lfy the Wbarians 
from the north, first in quSst of plundeij and then, as they 
felt the alluremeitts of a milder climllte, tt* the plcasure.s of a 
less savage life, in quest of sbttlements. Resistance, though 
sometimes crowned by victory, was ultimate^ vain; for new 
bodies of armed men, with their wives ithu children, their 
slaves and flocks, kept .constantly advancing with steady per¬ 
severance. In less than two centuries from their first erup¬ 
tion,* they exterfded their ravage and their conquest over 
Thrace, Pannonia, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and finally, over Italy. 
Even Rome, in the tenth year of the fifth centurj', saw Alario 
with his .Goths within her wall*.' 

The effects of these invasions on literature and tie arts, 
and more than the invasions, the effects of the*permancnt 
settlements in the provincss, hereafter be detailed. Let 
me now only add, that. ten • emperors, from «the death of 
Horibrids in 423, filled the western throne, during w'hqse 
rej^s the Huns,®* under Attila, in 452, ovvran Italy with 
furious'impetuosity. Genseric, with his Vaiidals ftjom Africa, 
In 455, sun>rised Rome, which he ab,jindoned to pillage during 
fourteen cfays. New scenes*of devastatioji .were daily re¬ 
pealed; and finally, when a civil war between the competitors 
for the throne filled up the measure of misfortune, 'the bar¬ 
barians, of whom the provinces were full, and yith whom the 
ranks of thelarmy were cfowded, d^nanded, as their irfipulated 
property, one half of thq lands of Italy; and when this was 
refused, aspired to a highef price. Odoaccr, the chief of the 
Heruli, pursued his victorious career to the walls of Rome, 
despoiled Augustulus, a name of ominous import, of the 
purple, proclaimed himself king of Italy, and ascended the 
vacant ^rone. The western empire closed. This was in the 
year 476, at which time Africa obeyed the Vandals; Spain' 
and part of Gaul were subject to the Goths; the Burgundians 
and Franks .occupied the remainder; and many parts^of 
Britain were subject to the dominafiion of the Saxons. * 

* See .fornaudes, De rebus Oeticis. He was himself a (^th, aailsbisbop 

of Bnvenna, in\be reign of Justinian.—See Book 11.* • 

* The.description of the character and persons of llie Huns, byJor- 

nandes (xxiv.), is curious. * • ’ 
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TO ^60 

^Sfa»ing»«)ncl«ded this historical view, I feel an appre^en- 
'^lon leat, In attemptin'g to render it. concise, I have rendered, 
it useless; and yet it would not have,accorded with my pur¬ 
pose to be more pMix. The connexion which it has with the 
principal subject is'hbvious to me,«nd I think that it will be 
not le.s| apparent to Jhe reader as I proceed.. The patronage 
of power may often operate only as a stimulus to adulation, 
but great exertions can seldom prosper tfithout its aid; and, 
therefore, in tho long train of princes who sometimes en¬ 
nobled, and sometimes disgraced the imperial throne, I was 
willing to exhilpt their characters, \he^ tastes, their acquire¬ 
ments, and -their propensities, as they had 4 relation t(^the 
cause of literature. But amidst the havoc of war and bloodshed, * 
of infuriated ambition and jealous rivalry, what had literature 
to expect? Tile Italian provinces w'er^ afterwards exposed to 
tlie inroads of barbarous hordes, who spread general devasta¬ 
tion ovSl the fairest portion of the globe, and spared neither 
the arts nor literatui'e in their j-age. Living in the midst of 
their triuiuphant^invaders, condemned to listen to their rude 
speech, and to form their organs to it*s sounds, few had.leiaure, 
and fewer had inclination, to cultivate‘studies which those 
barbarians had* not taste to admire,* bu? whiefi they wexe 
rather natifrally led to despise, as <hey had not taught those., 
by whom they were culth'ated to defend Iheir altaxs and their 
•homes. ' • 

I have hitherto merely sketched the general outline of'the 
decline of literature through thi.s period of nearly four hundred 
and seventy )*fears, and 1 shall nojv proceed to arrange it 
under separate heads, tlnrt I may show more distinct¬ 
ness the progress of its decay, M*iB“will return, therefore, to 
the close of the Augustan age. But I must previously ob¬ 
serve that, in discussing this subject, the reader must not 
expect a cfitical disquisition, or rather comparison, of the 
several authors with their predecessors. Such a work would 
•be devoid of interest to the generality of readers. It will, 
however, be gratifying to me to think that, in this part of 
my subject, I am writing principally to those who have been 
dt^gbted with the masterjy •productions ofthfe Augustan age, 

• 

' Tlfe clmracU'r drjvniVf bis countrymen by Jornandes is far more fa* 
vourable, J)e reWiij (ieticia, c. 0, 11. They yteve strangers, if we may be¬ 
lieve hinb.to itn science !—See Book 11. 
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anrf who, in turning td the pages of less polkheitoe#, Jjave 
, experienced a sensihle decrease of tlfeir pleasure^ and thelf 
admiration. , , ’ 

I begin with the consideration of eJo^ence, because the 
decline of that art was first perceived. ^Scero himself, as the 
reader will recollect, anticipated th%t evmt. This illustrious 
orator had carried his favoijrite pursuit to a pitch of* excel¬ 
lence which was never surpassed in any age. To force of senti¬ 
ment he united majesty of diction; he exhibited copiousness 
blended with precision; and whilst he luxuriates in ricliiicss of 
phrase, he is not negligeift of simplicity. If the votaries of 
elotipence had ajtempfed to rival this model of perfection, they 
‘should not have deviated from those principles of nature, or of 
reason and of taste, which he so ardently pursued. But they 
would be greater thait Cicero, and by other means. They 
complained tliat his stp® too diffuse, his periods not suf¬ 
ficiently compressed, and that his language Imd oceSsionally 
a mixture of convivial fami\jarity. That accpmulation of 
defects therefore occurred*which might have beep expected. 
Th^r copiousness becafae a fijpble and fedious prolixity; 
their precision de^eflerated into obscurity; and natural oiua- 
ment was eSchangM for a vitiated glare of decoration. Jii 
,one wbrTI, the general style of the new orators Vas harsh, 
enigmatical, quaint^ encumljered with unnecessary words, 
and with superfluous ornament. • • 

But how, it may be tsked, could that taste which was 
formed on the best models of excellence, thus rapidly degene¬ 
rate? Withput‘endeavouring to scrutinize the»various causes 
of thisi. event, I wifi*merely obaerw, that in additidh to the 
injudicious choice of a nCiy road, to excellence, and the insta¬ 
bility of all human attainments. Borne had not, at this time, 
tlie same incitements to the ambition of her statesmen aflTd 
the zeal of her orators. Since the, destruction df liberty, in 
proportion as the whole judicial power became invested in 
the ivill of an individual, the senate ceased to be the theatre, 
of a noble emulation; and the forum was no longer the 
favourite resort of the people. In all countries, I believe that 
the people are the best judges of*gmraine eloquence. Tlmir 
attention may be.seduccd by tinsel md glitter, and their under¬ 
standings iqay be confounded by indefinite anft mysterious 
terms; but when Mark Antony, in plain and simple language, 
conMnehds Ctesar, spe^s honourably of his murderers, and 
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sjuMs ^is Wbody garment, pierced witK numerous stabs, they 
sme thb drms which lirst present themselves, and rush with . 
frantic rage to the houses of his assassins.' Had an appeal 
been made to thti tribunal — that is, to the judgment of 
un.oophisticated nature, the- false 'taste of whidli I speak 
would 4 )robably hat^ bcsn corrected, or its progress re¬ 
tarded. 

It was fostered by men of talents, and* of high repute in 
the republic of letters. Among these the courtly Majcenas has 
been sometimes named, who was, perhaps, a judge of merit, 
and certainly its generous protector; bpt, from the character 
of his mind, which was extravagantly voluptuous, he was 
naturally an admirer" of that style in which a masculine 
energy and animation were not predominant.^ Ovid is also 
here liable to his share of blame. The graceful languor of his 
poetry may have communicated some portion of effeminate 
taste to the other departments of literature. Those who are 
enervated by luxuiy are accessible to contagion on every 
.side. ButJV^iniijs Pollio may, yith^most semblance of truth, 
be accused of having vitiated the public ^taste, as, far as'the 
ex'ample, the writings, or the admonitions of one man can 
.be supposed capable of producing that effect. He lived 
during the* age of Augustus, was a celebrated orator and 
historian, and is said to have opwed the first publicdibrary in 
diome. But PdiliO was seized with a jealousy of the fame of 
others, and particularly of that of Cicero. Cicero therefore 
became the object of his constant depreciation; and this he 
could do with httle opposition, as tho nauje* of the strenuous 
advocate'of liberty could riot but be ;ungrateful to the ears 
of the despot by whom he had been betrayed, and liberty 
had been extinguished. It was probably a consideration of 
this kind, more than any real want of taste, that induced the 
persons of whom I speak to depart from the gi'eat model of 
eloquence, and to adopt another style. That of Pollio has 
’ been described and criticised by judges not far removed from 
the times in which he lived. “ In him,” observes Quin¬ 
tilian,* “ there is invention, great accuracy, 1^ some deemed 
tow^great; there are desigjn and spirit of exdcufion: but the 
whole composition possesses as little of the finished ejegance 

> rintiAh. in M. Brat. * Veil. Paterc. 11. SB. 
iu .\ng. • * Instit. x. 1. 
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ani charms of Cicero, as if he had lived * hiiifdrc,d yw^s 
before him. The opiniof of others is ‘not more ftvourable. 
Even Seneca the philosopher, though himself vpas equally 
censurable, could animadvert with severitj^upon the style of 
Asinius PoHio. The jejune, tlte abrupt, tlie affected, they 
observe, now began to prevail, where co|»ionsne8s, graye, and 
elegance' had before, been seen. 

Quintilian enters more at large into this subject, where he 
describes the endless labour of a modem •orator intent on 
rfiomposition.* He had premised, that elocution, that is, the 
art of conveying to a(l audience, in embellished diction, the 
Tarjous conceptions of the mind, was the great work of ora¬ 
tory, and could not be accomplished, except by unremitting 
assiduity. But he :^emarks, how much this important point 
was mistakep, when, jpstead of adopting such words as the 
subject naturally presented, extraneous decorations were 
sought with a puerile fondaess; and the whole composition was 
enervated by the luxury of effeminate ornaments.. What might 
be readily expressed was sn^pthered undermass of words; 
ancLwbot had been sufficiently discussed was repeated till dis¬ 
gust was produce^.* Nothing pleases that is strictly proper; 
wiiat another would have said, must not bh admitted; the 
, vocabulaiies of obscure poets are ransacked; and ft is thought 
that true genius has'been shown only when genius is necessary 
to detect the sense. Cicero, he adds, had indeed laid it dowm 
as b rule, that, in oratorical composition, there could not be 
a more vicious practice than to depart from the common lan¬ 
guage and «rdinaj^ sentiments of mankind; "but what little 
judgment and discrimination, 4ie ^ays ironically, d!d Cicero 
jwssess, and how much bnore exquisite is our taste, who are 
too fastidious not to loathe whatever is agreeable to nature 
and to truth! • 

Of the orations of Asinius Pollio, and of m£ny others in 
the same line of eloquence, nothing is come down to us; nor 
have we any reason to lament their loss. We know what their- ■ 
character was. But we have some writings of his contempo¬ 
rary, Seneca, the rhetorician, the father of the philosopher; 
the declamaVioift ascribed to Qdin|iliau; and the celebraMd 


' See this ehbject fully discussed by Tiraboschi, K ‘-^ol—2ft0, to whose 
labours I have often ublii^atious, when 1 do uot express 
s Prodem. vUi. 
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jwSbgj'ri^t)f Pfiny t^e younger addressed to Trajan. If the 
declama^ons ascribed to Quintilian coflld be proved to have^ 
come from his pen, it would be clear that, when he composed 
them, he had overlooked every precept which he had incul¬ 
cated in his Oratorical InstHationf. They can be esteemed as 
no better than exercises f)n imaginary topic* which were pro¬ 
posed in the schools, by which*it was thought that the art of 
public speaking might be acquired; an3 the style in which 
they are writteW, te a striking exemplication of the false taste 
which has been described.* The s^me^oiiinion must be enter¬ 
tained of the oration.s, or rather declamations, of Seneca, which 
were formed on a similar plan. Indeed, in the ears of a# ele> 
gant scholar, the name of Seneca is almost synonymous with 
nff'cctalmi and bad taste. The family was from Spain. Here, 
if it w'ould not occupy too much spac* I could«vith pleasure 
copy a passage* from Quintilian, on the moral virtues ‘and 
classicifl vices of Seneca the philosopher. Part of the passage 
I have mentioned would apply to Jhn father, where he shows 
how ju.st lii3.owu taste was, and hqjv just also was the judg¬ 
ment which he had formed*of that uncopamon nuin. * Qdinti- 
li'an in this pljce discovers an anxiety to^put j^tung men on 
their guai^ against a writer wdiose. very defects pleased, dhd 
■whose style was the more dangcrOus, as jt abounded dulcibuf 
vitiis. In the concluding sentence, it appears to*me that he 
himself exhibits 'an example of that studied prettinesp ’ of 
thought-and expression which he had so severely condemned 
but just before. Digna enimfuit ilia natura, (that of Seneca), 
tjaas ntelMra Pellet, (fua: quod t'oluik, effefjit. • 

Of Quintilian, I must not dmit to say, that whatever coun¬ 
try gave him birth, whether Itrfy or Spain,* he resided in 
Koine, where he gave lectures in ehxiuence, and received a 
salary from^the treiftury. In the reign of Domitian he after¬ 
wards wrote his Institutions, a work which, notwithstanding 
some prolixity in the manner, and some blemishes of style, 
’has never been surpassed in justness of precept, nicety of 
discernment, and depth of critical erudition. The want of 
Ciceronian purity tvith whmh he is justly charged, would of 
itself, ifVany further arg\}m*ent were necess&y, incontestably 
prove that feline of taste which we deplore, Iiarticularly when 
* . * • 

1 The renderm^fty linil them affixed to some copies of the “ Institutions.” 
TIiov arc in that of London, on. J041.—See Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina, 1. 

, - L. x.'caJ. ” Tiraboschi, 11. 133. 
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he, who took bo much pains to guard othejs froSi its^duetJ!^ 
'could not himself escape the lure. * 

The panegyric of Plifiy, wliich is admired by the young, 
but read wijh little pleasure by Ahose whose taste is more 
refined, and whose judgmcht morh matured, maybe esteemed 
a monument of the highest excellemfe wl{ch could be rccom- 
plished by the talents of the age. In his private corrcsjumd- 
ence’ Pliny often bewails the decline of letters, expresses his 
admiration of better days, and proposes Ciedro as the model 
of imitation. Yet, at ,wlvit a distance does he follow his 
master! A modern eritic'* speaks thus of ‘Pliny and his 
panegyric. “ It Cannot be denied,” .says La Ilarpe, “ that he 
possesses extraordinary brilliancy; but he is too ambitious of 
shining, and he does nothing but shine. He shows a marked 
solicitude to give pointato all his thoughts, and make them 
strike by an epigrammatic turn. This constancy of tjil, this 
profusion of glitter, this Inonotoiiy, as it were, ^f geniu.s, 
soon generate fatigue. I u’ouW wish to read him as I would 
Seneca, by fragments. And where, we naturally iwk, is that 
nobl? and elevated tone, which tft! admired in Cicero; that 
easy and engagingscopiousness; that connexijn and flow of 
id^^; tlmt tissue in which all is well combined, apd nothing 
ftonfused; that energy of Expression, and that harmony of 
period, thwe vivid illustrations amf glarin^g figure.s, which 
give, beauty and animation to every part? fnstead of these ' 
we have a cluster of gems, a perimtual sparkling, which for 
a moment, excites pleasure, or even admiration^ hut which at 
last dazzles Ify its.heillianty, and wearies by its glar^ till the 
feeling of satiety is prodipted. 'I’hen w'here was the patience 
of Trajan, when this discotfrse was pronounced before him?— 
The praise which it contains of his virtues might, indeed, as 
we can readily conceive, cause the emperdr to fee^ less of that 
languor which a more indifferent reader is apt to feel. But 
the truth is, that the panegyric was not adi-essed to Trajan 
in the prolix form which it afterward received.” • 

C. Plinius Secundus, whose talents were equalled only by 
his virtues, ^hibited in early life that assemblage of high 
qualities which laid the foundatiomof his future greatneffi 
He wasian objeef of admiration in the court evqn of Domi- 
tian; but the death of the tyrant, probably, saved hi? life. 

1 See bis Epistles. ^ Couis de Lltterature, pur La llurpe/lii. ^ < 
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JMtlet N^fva, S,nd Ijis successor Trajan, lie was promoted to 
offices of great dignity and trust.« HiS epistles, which mus* 
be ever read with pleasure, show us w'ho were the friends 
whom he honoured most ^ ivhat was the spirit and the cha¬ 
racter of the times in whichffie livdll; and what the vices owing 
to thu pernicious a j:encj» of which the empire ivas hastening 
to decay. The ease and eleganee of these epistles have caused 
some persons to prefer them to those of Cicero; but the in¬ 
stances of falsd taste by which they are vitiated are too 
striking even for their excellence tjo conceal. 

In Pliny, then, vfho w'as the most* elegant scholar of the 
age, we have the “ honeyed defects'' the duhia vitia, #hiclb 
rendered the style of Seneca mischievously seductiv'e; and 
what was there left which could arrest the progressive depra¬ 
vation of the public taste? The names of some orators are 
recorded after the time of Adrian; but their works Have 
perished. * Indeed, from the circtimstances of the times, the 
aii; of oratory gradually ceasing be either honourable or 
lucrative, it was. at last totally relipquished by men of emi¬ 
nence. It thus fell into tin?inferior hanjjs of the^rhetbridians, 
sometimes callgd grammarians, of ivhom the historians speak 
with praije: but were the historians competent tfi jud^? 
The style of their own works is the best clue to their com* 
potency.* * • • 

Much is sai^ al this period of the eloquence of the Grq,cian 
sophists, who had long found admirers in Rome; but when 
we know that their chief excellence consisted in a ready 
utteramjp, an(T a presumptuous effr«ntety.in haranguing with 
extemporaneous carelessness*on w'hatever subject might be 
jiroposed, the cause of pure oratory fiad, it must be confessed, 
little to gain from their exertions.** 

The reaclpr mustlnow excuse me, if I briefly despatch the 
remaining period of Iiatin eloquence. Public schools of the 
art were still maintained; and there were oratars of whom 
• the times spoke in accents of the highest praise, comparing 
them with, or preferring them to Cicero, or the best models 
of antiquity. Amongst the.orators of whom we are speaking, 
the first place was occupvs^by Aurelius Symm^chus, towards 
the close ofi the fourth centuty. He was It man of, talents, 

• • 

> See nfsti August. Script. Ann. Miu*cel. Sidou. ApoU. 

2 See Storia delia Letter. Ital. 11. 305—317. 

c 2 
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which the ablest masters of the age had laboured toseul^vaS^ 
£Dd he filled the highest offices in tiie state. The* contem¬ 
poraries of SjTnmachus.are never tired of loading him with 
encomiums. Ten books of his J^etters ai€ still preserved; 
and among them his address, on* a solemn occasion, to the 
emperor Theodosius. As a sample «f hie eloquence, Md of 
that of the age in which he liped, this audress may bc rcad. 
Erasmus observes, tfiat they may admire Symmachus, whoim 
long, rather than good speaking can delight.'* 

Were the ties by which^all the branches of knowledge are 
united, and the general/^rinciples of taste, clqprly discerned, 
^e should not raquire facts to prove that the declension of 
eloquence was accompanied with that of tlie sister arts. 

The age, indeed, of genuine poetry survived that of elo¬ 
quence, as \irgil, Tibullus, Horace, and Ovid, who formed 
the*moat brilliant mra of Roman poetry, had many years to 
live, when the loss of liberty had paralyzed the effort# of the 
orator, and extinguished the fii» of his elqtiuenee. But when 
death had consigned the poetf of the Augustan ijge to the 
grave, causey connected with the state of tbe{ime8 contributed 
to prevent t^e expansion of poetic genius in their successors. 
The illqftrious Germanicus, indeed, had evinSed a taste for 
5 )oetry; but the distractions of a military life confi-ibutcd to 
divert his thoughts from literary puftuits. 

This period was distinguished by four epie poets, Lucan, ■ 
Valerius Flaccus, Statiu.«, and Silius Itnlicus, on whose merits 
various judgments have been pronounced. Many years are 
now passed since J readihem; and I believe Vhat, with the 
exception of Ludhn, they are read' by few, except jlrofessed 
critics or antiquaries, l^iie may form a sufficient criterion of 
their works. 

Lucan died when in his twenty-seventh year, and in the 
reign of Nero. He had imprudently contend^ with the 
tyrant himself for the poetic crown, and more imprudently 
engaged in a conspiracy against his life. The immature age 
of the poet readily accounts for the imperfections of Ms 
work; and he might have approached nearer the excellence 
of Virgil had’hdnot aspired to edij^se his fame. By Quintv 
linn he js described to be “ ardent and impetuous^ great in his 
• 

1 Erflsmus in Ctcentfufm*-~See on tius period Tirubotd^, ii. 423-—143; 
on SymmachuB^ Fabric. Bib. Lat. t. ii. • « ■ 
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afttiroenfs^ but niora fit to be ranked amongst orators than 
poets.”* iTie praise is feeble. The ardour, however, and* 
impetuositj of hj^ mind communicatb so much energy to his 
expressions, and so much^randeur to his im^es, that he 
sometimes rises to the sublime, l^ut he knows not where to 
stop; «nd his judgthent^s not sufficiently strong to control 
the extravagance of his imaginfttion. Hjs glare of colouring 
fatigues; and the natural interest of his subject is weakened 
or destroyed by *th% prolixity of his details. 

Impelled by the fire of youth, observes the Italian critic,® 
Lucan sits doW^ to .compose an epic, poem which shall leave 
the jEneis behind it. But how can this be effected? I teem* 
to see a young and inexperienced sculptor, before whose eyes 
stands a Grecian statue of exquisite workmanship. He will 
form another that in beauty shall *rpass it.* But in Ae 
model tjiere is a proportion of parts, a force of expression, a 
grace of attitude, which no art*can exceed. What then 
must be donfc? H(? has recoulse t» the forced and the gigan¬ 
tic; and bbludd a colossus com® forth, of which the members 
are vast, but void of thal proportion .from which’beSuty 
springs; of whk:h the attitude has energy,»but an energy out 
of nature; «nd if the expression has force, it is a forse whiSh 
indicates violence and <^stortion.* The.rude or ^unlettered* 
spectator, whoge, admiration is increased by the physical 
'magnitude of an object, views the form with wonder, whilst 
the man’ of taste turns away from it with disgust. Such is 
the Pharsalia.when compared with the .®neis. In Virgil, 
the charaetCTs, the descriptions, the'speaeheg, th5 narrations, 
arc dictated by nature; and Sature.herself is portrayed with 
the force, the delicacy, the eleganhe, which are her essential 
attributes. But in Lucan all is inflated, is deformed, is gi¬ 
gantic; his speeches are declamatory, and his descriptions are 
grotesque. 

If such be the Pharsalia, which is confessedly the best 
'production after the days of Virgil, can we expect more per¬ 
fection in the succeeding poets? And let me observe that, as 
the defects, which have begn noticed in Lugai^ were of the 
^me character as those which disfigured the oratory of the 
same^riodf it is plgin their source was the‘same. 

• • 

» lustit. 1. X. 

* Tirabpsclii, —See also 'the Foljmeds of Spence, Dial’ iv., aiwi 

Fabric. Bib. Lat. i. 
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• 

From Valeritis Flaccus, whose rece?it ^eatl^ in reig&'Si 
‘Domitian, Quintilian laments,' we have a poem on tiie erpe- 
dilaoB of the ArgoTuiiUi, The impression ^f disgust which 
seizes the n^pd, when, from the beautiful scenery of a highly 
cultivated country, we enter on a desert, sterile, uninhabited, 
and forlorn, may,* it has been said,* aptljs' represent what is 
felt, when from the,..(Enei8 of Virgil we pass to the Argo- 
TWMtics of Flaccus. His flight is always near the grovmd; 
and he must be satisded to rank with those who will make 
love to the muses in Respite of natural impediments, llis 
language is too studied; his style unequal, 'and sometimes 
•obschre. * 

On the works of Statius, of which the principal is the 
TJiebaid, or the conquest of Thebes, a more favourable judg¬ 
ment is pronounced. “It is allowed that he possessed the 
talents of a poet; but that the taste of the age vitiatpd their 
application. He was an admirer of Virgil, but he flattered 
himself that he might equal hfe greatness by tumid .aflecta- 
tion. Hence‘he labours 4;o be gigantic in his pac«; and his 
conceptions are monstrous when Be thinks that they are sub¬ 
lime. Juveaal, however, tells us,^ that the T^/iebaid was the 
favourite study of tlie Homan people; so much w'^s their at¬ 
tention mjcited by. its charms. IJeed we furnish a more 
staking proof of the declining taste of Rom,el^ And another 
proof the same Statius can supply; for, after he liad furnished 
so much delight to the people, and filled the theatre with 
applause, the satirist adds, that he wanted bregd. He lived 
under Domitian.. »«v * , ^ . 

Fortune was more fayourabfe to Silim Italicus. He had 
been consul in the last year of Nero, a proconsul in Asia, and 

’ Instit. 1. X. c. 1. 

’ Tirabosclii, ii. 74. Ollier crities ore le-ss severe; see Spence ut ante. 

^ Coiritur ad voeem jiicuiidam, et CArznes nmicffi 
Theboidos, IfBlom fecit cam Statius lU’bemp 
Promisitque diem; tanta dulcediue cuptos 
AMcit ille ouimos, tautaque libidine \iilgi 
Aitdittir.” ? Sftt* 'ii. 8ii, &c. 

“ When Statius fixed a morningVo recite 
His Thebaid to the town, with what ^delight ^ 

'lliey flock’d to hear, with what fond rapture hung 
On the sweet strains made sweeter by Ms tyigue 

.'^h^poet, some think, s^ioke ironically.* See Spence. * ' 
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ajgieng;thS4andl -which he possessed, as well as houses stored 
with boolcs, and statues, and pictures, hs particularly delighted 
in a villa, which once belonged to, Cicero, and in anothor 
near Naples, wlftch contemned the tomb of Virgil.' But 
nature had denied him that to -vrtiich he most’aspired, the 
inspiration of a poet. The poem by which be is known as an 
autlior, is an account of the seoond Punk War, in seventeen 
books, which some have called a gazette In verse. I? is des¬ 
titute of fancy m invention, and the narrative flows or stag¬ 
nates in a languid stream, which ^luHs to sleep rather than 
awakens intertsit. He has not a singly quality which kindles 
emotion on produces delight. He is uniformly tedious and^ 
insipid. SiUus patronized the arts, passed whole days in the 
society of the learned, and often visited the tomb of the 
Mantuan bard, but without catchiqg one pjpi;icle of his 
inspiration. He was denominEded the ape of Virgil. -He 
saw thS beginning of the reign of«Trajan.* 

To the reader ctf classicaU discernment I shall leave the 
obscure P^rsjus, and the indignant Juvenal, whose satires he 
jvill compare with the torse and’polished productions of 
Horace, in the same line of compositionr The first wrote in 
the reign of Nero, the second in that of Trajan,* and if, a%I 
cannot doubt, their inferiority to* the Augustan model shalL 
be perceived, it may welt be imputed to fheir vainsattempt to 
■surpass wliat ^aS perfect. But Juvenal, nevertheless. On 
many accounts, merits our admiration; his moral reflectfons 
are as forcible as they are true; and he has sentiments, the 
energy of whith has never been suipasset^ . 

These, if we except the'epigrams iSartial, are the prin¬ 
cipal productions of the period wliich we have reviewed. Of 
many others the historians speak; and if merit could be in¬ 
ferred from numbers, surely no age was ever more rich in 
poetic genius. There is a passage in one of the epistles of 
Pliny'* which shows, that the Romans, in his time, h^ begun 
•to lose their taste for public reading. “ This year,” he says, 

“ has proved extremely fertile in poetical productions : during 
the whole month of April, scarcely a day has passed in which 
we have not been entertaiiftd with the recitdl rf some poem. 
It is a plea-spre to me to find, notwithstanding there seems to 

• 

' Plin. 1. iiT. 5 ». vii. The letter may be read with pleasure. 

- See Fabric^ Bib. Lat. I. • ^ Ibid. ^ L. 1. c. xiil. 
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be so lit^ diiMOSitlfHk In the pnUie to stteftd 
tb» idn4i letters ctill Nourish, and men of ^bniue are 

not &ci»ttnged from oahibiting their performances. It is 
vinide tbat the greater part of |he ondielice which is col¬ 
lected on these occasions eomes with reluctance: they loiter 
rotmd the place qf assembly, join in little parties of coi^versa- 
tion, and send every now and then to inquire whether the 
author & come in, whether he has read tlie preface, or whether 
he has almost finished the piect*? T]ien,«rith an air of the 
greatest indifference, they^ just look in, and withdraw again; 
some by stealth, and opiers with less ceremoi;y. It was not 
thu%in the time jof our ancestors.” 

Nothing will detain us in the succeeding period, when ci en 
the number of poets had decreased, and the composition- of 
the few whit^i have cqme down to us are said (for I have 
noS read them) to deserve little attention. But, after the 
accession of Constantine, when less might be expefted, we 
open, not without admiration, the mistjjllaneims works of 
Claiidian.' He was born'on^he hanks of the Nile, and rc.- 
sided at Borne during tSat fuausinoioiis period when llono- 
rias held the sceptrtt, and the cries of the barbarians, siiiich 
iqpnared ruiti to ‘Italy, migiit well disperse'tJie visions or 
,chill the transports of a poetical mind. Such were the un- 
propitiouseeircumstdnees in which he wrote. I know witli 
what severity he is sometimes criticised. -'Hie harmonj- of’ 
hi3*lines, observes La Harpe,* resembles the tinkling of a bell, 
which never varies. And the ItaliaJh writer,'’ allowing that 
he may rank with the best poets after the AugtRtan age, say.s, 
his genius was lA el^ and his tancy fervid; but selm>m does 
he keep within the limtta which reason prescribes to those 
faculties. Like Lucan and Statius, he is impetuously hurried 
on. To judge from his first rising, the* clouds must he too 
confined for his flight: hut his wings soon tire,‘till he falls 
and creeps upon the earth. 

The defects of Claudian are those of a declining taste. But- • 
if it is considered that when he wrote the Latin language 
itself had lost its purity, that, thpugh a resident in Italy, he 
was the nati-ee a distant conntiy, and that he had no living 
examples of a better taste before hfe eyes, he seems entitled 

> See Bib. Lot. ii * Coure. de letter, n 57,J 

* Storia dellu Letter, u. 447. • 
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tfh no, cdUcmoif duife of praise. In tlie coupoeitiems' of 
Clandiiuf, whatever may be his imperfdbtions, the Latin tnoeb 
was entombed wi& honour; and our tears may now be sb^ 
upon her um. * . 

The reader who may with for % longer list ‘will turn to 
the characters, which are easily found, of Petronius Arbiter,* 
of Seneca the philosopher and poet, of Apulius, of Olympius 
Kemesianns, of Junius Culpumius, anrf of Decimus Auso- 
nius, who lived* at different periods of the same sera, and 
whose works, no less than those whiyh I have cited, would 
serve to trace the declining progress of the art. 

I w'ouhbask the reader, if he ever beheld an ediflfti oi 
admirable workmanship verging to decay, its roof opening to 
the rain, its columns shaken, its walls inclining, and the ivy 
forcing its way through the fissures—what wer*the emotions 
of lii.-s mind? Would they be very diffei^t from tKose 
which 8e now f(*els, when, passitig rapidly from object to 
object, he discovers a decline in all, and which is more 
deplorablo, ipasquicli as the works pf intcllei^t may be deemed 
more precious than the wOtks of art, an^ their decay*is llfore 
extenrively fajal to the best interests ofsman^ When we 
trace the gyogress of society, from barbarism to civ^zatidli, 
from ignorance to knowledge, frotn rud^ess to the arts of 
refinement, all is gay Aid chdering; and we art delighted 
• by each featurh of the scene. It is with a pleasure of ^fiis 
kind that we contemuUtc the progress of history from ifs 
first rude beginning fill, proceeding through a series of 
writers, it aRained that fulness t)f ejoellencif which dis¬ 
tinguished the historian of the Roman people.'* 

In treating the decline of History, the Italian critic’ thus 
' feelingly opens the subject: “ iSo calamitous and afflicting 
were the times on Vhich we enter, that it were rather to 
have been wished no remembrance of them had descended to 
posterity. But as the unhappy man finds comfort in reveal- 
•ing his sorrows, so, it seems, many Romans, having expe¬ 
rienced the weight of distress, were anxious that it should not 
be unknown to their children’s children.” The histoiy of 
the first Cffisars was tfie* subject on which ‘many wrote: 

[1 Sec, among otlA>r authorities, the dissertatiou of M. de* Guerie ou Pe* 
trouiub.J * 

- Titus Lhius. 


^ Tirahoaclii, ii. 130. 
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others, from a higher date, traced the ^rjr* trf SomaMi 
people; and others sSlected different themes. The number 
of these writers had not’been exceeded in age; but I fear 
we must be prepared, among inanj» beauties, to notice in them 
faults similar to those winch deformed the com|)ositions of 
the orators and “the poets. Their* compositions discevcr a 
sententious statelin^s, an aff^ted precision, a superfluity of 
ornament, an involution of phrase, and an obscurity of dic¬ 
tion, which will often baiHe tlie most pefleCrating sagacity. 
Cicero has said, that “.history amuses, in whatever manner 
it be written.” And so it does, provided it he such history 
eas, -fre may presume, that he himself had read, iir which the 
narration presents a simple but luminous statement of facts; 
and where the reflections of the writer, arising out of the 
svbject, are neither nn&ecessarily nor affectedly introduced. 

tVJtb the names, the writings, and the character of the 
writings of those authors, frho, in the historical department, 
served to enliven this dechning period, every sciiolar is well 
ac^ainted. He knows that Velleius Patercnlus, in the reign 
of Tiberius,, wrote a history, clifefly of his own times, in 
which he basely flutters tlie tyrant and his in%mous minister, 
Sejanug; and that the style of that history, though often . 
'glittering with ornament, Bad lost the simple elegance which 
he had been taught to admire! He Icnows, that contemporary 
with Paterculus was Valerius Maximus," who compiled a' 
work, in nine books, in which he ^describes many of the 
sayings and ctetiom of memorable men. Of this work (not 
to mention the yant of‘perspicacity in the selection of its 
materials) every page asmounces tlie corruption of the Latin 
idiom.‘ Suetonius, the friend of the younger Pliny, besides 
some works of less note, has left us the Lives of the twelve 
Caesars, a compilation, as it has been calfled, of fecret anec¬ 
dotes, which, if it instruct by the veracity, will disgust by 
the impurity of its details. It is not characterized by an 
affected breyity so much as by a want of energy.® An abridg-' 
ment of the Roman history, from the foundation of the city 
to the reign of ^ugnstus, was wi^tten by Annaeus Florus, in 
the time of !frajan, which is marked by the common defects 
of the age.® ‘ c 

Of some Other writers on historical subjects, the names are 

See Bib. Lat. i. ^ IbiiT. ^ Ibid. 
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recerdgd, lAit tffe wqjj-ks are lost. QointiUan remarks, tl*f« 
in histor^ the Latin had shown themlelves not inferior to 
the Grecian writ^; and he expatiates, in the warmest strain 
of panegyric, on the merita of Sallust and of Titus Livius, 
comparing the one with Thucydides and the other with 
Herofhitas: but ns he approaches his own times, he mentions, 
besides Aufidius Bassos, only Berrilius Novianus, a man of 
resplendent talents, but whose style was fess compressed than 
the dignity of htetory re<iuired.’ As we have not the works 
of Novianus, it is not possible to docile what that compres¬ 
sion was, the twant of which he censuaesj but it is probable, 
that the critic had himself learned to admire* the sententious 
brevity which, forsaking the copious perspicuity of better 
days, hud become tlie general taste. 

Have 1 then forgotten Cornelius Tacitus, it 'mU be asked : 
or do I mean to pass him over in .silence? He has by*no 
means Escaped my recollection; n8r shall I leave him unno- 
tiocd: but I thought, that if Bselctfted'him as a model of the 
lustorical <ta£^ yf the age, its beauties and its blemishes 
would become more palpablh and manifest. , * * 

'Tacitus was Jhe favourite of many emi^or^ or, at least, 
. they promfUed him to tlie highest offices in the state, Tlte 
younger Hiny was anjongst his *friend%; and that elegant 
writer aildressed several* oi' hi^ epistles to Tacitus. From 
'the station whicli ‘Tacitus occupied, he had means of acqpas 
to accurate information, and his talents enabled him to select 
and record such events,'characters, views of human nature, 
and moti^ves of action, as offered themselves^ to his observa¬ 
tion during the disastrous* period oj-which he wrote. His 
works, mutilated and imperfect as we possess them, are com¬ 
prised under Annals, from the death of Augustus to that of 
Nero: a Hiptory, Beginning with the reign of Galba and 
ending with tliat of Domitian, a ti-eatise on the Manners of 
the Germans, and the Life of Agricola. Of the Annals and 
’ History many entire books are lost.* 

No author has more frequently engaged the comments and 
exjiositions of the learned; and none has been jnore frequently 
translated. His admirers, jvith an enthusiasm seldom equalled, 
have fancied* that, without a single blemish,*they discovered 
in hiffi all the qualities which are required in a perfect 


• ‘ J. X. c. 1. 


' See Bib. Lat. i. 
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bistoriaa. “ He is accused,” observes, a sagacious «critic,* 
“ of baving painted Luman nature in colours of too dark a 
tinge, that is, of having viewed her with ^oo searching an 
eye. He is^ said to be obscure, which means, I believe, that 
he did not write for the multitude: and his style is by some 
deemed to be too rapid and too concise, as if to say much 
in few words were ijot the first quality of a writer.” Another 
critic of the same nation,® whose judgment I often admire, 
hesitates not to declare, that the diction'-ol Tacitus has the 
energy of his soul; tha# it is singularly picturesque without 
being too figurative, precise without obscurity, and nervous 
without inflation: He speaks, at the .same time, to th'e affi'ctions, 
to the fancy, and to the understanding. Of the capacity of the 
reader, he observes, we may fairly judge by the opinion which 
he forms of Tacitus: for no one, who is not himself profound, 
can fathom the depth of his reflections. 15ut the secret magic 
of his style arose from the circumstances of his life, as well as 
from the singular powers of his genius. • He then adds, this 
virtuous man, whose eyes first opened on the horrors of the 
court ot Nero; who fhen heheld the ignominy of Galba; the 
gluttony of AStelhas; and the rapine of Othoy was compelled, 
in a mature age, after he had breathed the milder air of the 
'reigns of A^spasianjand Titus, again to endure, and to endure 
in. silence,'the hypocritical and jealous tyranny of Domitian. 
Hi,'} situation, as well as the hopes of his family, demanded 
that he should not irritate the tyrant, but suppress his indig¬ 
nation, and weep in secret over the wounds of his country, 
and the blood ofjiinifellow-citizens. In these circumstances, 
Tacitus, absorbed in his.pwn reflections, developed in his his¬ 
torical compositions the feelings of indignation which pressed 
for utterance; and this it is which has given to Iris style its 
interest and animation. His invective'is not .that of a de- 
claimer, as he was too deeply aifected to be declamatory; 
but he depicts in the full colours of life and truth whatever 
is odious in tyranny, or revolting in slavery; the hopes of thd 
criminal, the fears of the innocent, and the dejection of the 
virtuous. ^ ^ ; 

This eulogy is not void of truth; but the praise must be 
received with sbme abatement. I have read Tacitus, and I 

' D’Almliert, Melanges de Lifterat., who tranalated select pawages ot Ins 
admired author. > . 

* La Harpe, Coum de Litterai. u; ;)10. 
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never ^ithopt delight: but this delight ie dimutished 

by his octasionJ obscurity, which the &gacity of commenta¬ 
tors has not hitherto been able to 'dispel. But is this the- 
manner in which tiistory ought to be written? ■'l^Mlst we are 
desirous of acquiring the krtowledge of facts, and of diserimi- 
nating,the characters, th^ views and motives of the. principal 
actors, can it be expedient thafr our progress should be sus¬ 
pended by diction which is enveloped in the shades of mystery, 
or by a sort of enigmatical brevity, of which the meaning is a 
matter of conjecture rather than oficeijainty? I do not here 
speak of such passages as time and ignorance have mutilated 
or corrupted, but of the text, when acknowledged to be*ge- ‘ 
nuine and entire. Of a Grecian painter, it was observed, 
intelligitur plus semper quam pingitnr, “ his meaning is much 
fuller than his expressionin an art Avbich is coSfined within 
hxial dimensions of such limited extent, the praise might 
be just. * But there are no bounds to the field of liistory; 
and though all need not be •said, yet nothing should be 
omitted, wdiicji cjn serve to ilkistmte character, to develop 
motives, or to give a clear Insight into tJ:e causes and suc¬ 
cession of events. The reader will recoltact a passage in 
_ Quintilian, m wTiich, describing the vicious taste of tlie agd, 
he says, that it was thought by sothe, “ tuue geniue was then ‘ 
only shown, when genius was ^lecessary to inveSigate the 
•sense. ’ It was^n'this age that Tacitus wrote; and weeiaed 
not hesitate to affirm, that he affected brevity and refine¬ 
ment in order to exhibit his acuteness; or, in other words; 
that Cornelius *racitus, with all his exoeilqpces,* was some¬ 
times not superior to his contemporgries; and that the style 
of his history exliibits undoubted 'proofs of the decline of 
taste. 

The following chafacter by a German author, now living,* 
is, I think just:—“ Tacitus,” he says, “ seems to have made 
Sallust his model, though, in his manner of treating history, 
’and in his general composition, he be himself original. He 
paints as a poet ratlier than as an historian, whilst he is more 
an orator than a poet; more & moraliat, than ^n^orator; and 
more than all, a statesman^ *Of a statesman he everywhere 
assumes the ijeflections and the language. Hh surprises, and 

1 Keusel-Leitf^a zar Geschichte der Gelebrsamkeit. Zweit Abtlieil. 
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even astonishes; but addressing the imagination, Vnd^ot the 
heart, he seldom moves.’ His ideas, besides, by a forced 
brevity of expression, hre so pressed tog^er, .as to be in¬ 
volved in great obscurity; and-the translator, to moke a 
single line intdligible, is compelled to become a paraphmst.” 

Other .objections have been madb. It has been said, tliat, 
bl all events, he professed to* discover views wliich probably 
were not entertain^, and designs which did not exist; that 
he seemed to imagine that the ordinary cCmtsc of nature and 
unpremeditated occurrpnces had no influence in human afTiiirs; 
that his representations of character are depicted with too 
s mu^h elaborate'artifice; and that the originals had no exist¬ 
ence except in the imagination of the historian. On these 
objections, which are not unfounded. I shall not dwell; but 1 
will beg ledve to add, that he occasionally neglected those 
sources of accurate information whicli were easily accessible, 
and had recourse to fable' or surmise. 1 hero allude chiefly 
to his account of the origin of the Jewish nation and ol' its 
rites,* than which nothing can be less autheiUice whilst the 
sacred boohs of thc,Jews were af that time everywhere open 
to inspectioB, and individuals of that natjpn were to 'be 
found 'in every city of the empire. But he dgspised that, 
people, aij^ was anxious fo render^their origin an object of 
contempt. “ 

J -will finally observe, that the insurmountable diflBcultieS 
which the translators of Tacitus have universally experienced,'-* 
may be considered as a proof, that his originality, in what¬ 
ever it consisted, was the oflTspri^g rather of*atfecigd refine¬ 
ment than of powerful,, genius or profound thought. The 
French critic, whom I (Juoted, would reply, that this judg¬ 
ment was dictated by shallowness of intellect, and that no 
one should pronounce on the merits oV Tacitijs who is not 
animated by the spirit which pervades his compositions. Be¬ 
fore I quit this subject I will, however, declare, that what¬ 
ever intricacies or obscurities may perplex the reader of 
Tacitus, he will find the labour more than compensated by 
the beauties wjth which his woiks abound. 

• Hist. 1. V. 

® I may mention, among tlie innumerable translations, tbe latt one, in 
onr language, by Mr. Murpbv, wbit-.li, certainly as all iubtresting naiTation, 
may ber read vitb pleasure; but it is not Tacitus. Tlie Italian llavouzati 
luts attempted more; but be, it is said, is not inteiligible. * ^ • 
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It ia* nof agreed ajn()Dg the learned frho Quintus Curtius 
was, or at what time he lived. IliS History, in ten books, of 
the exploits of Al^ander, though replete with many beauties, 
does not, in the opinion of sober ci’itics, entitle hija to a place 
of high antiquity; and, perhaps, of this opinion no more con¬ 
vincing proof could be ^ven, than that, ill the thirteenth 
century, a Spanish king should*have been so delighted with 
its perusal as to have ascribed to it the recovery of hi^ 
health. The gedulhe beauties of historical composition were 
not likely to have so powerfully aUuojd the attention of a 
barbarous prince.* It has been thought rather a romance 
than a genuine history. 

If wo exc-ept .lustin, Though it l)e not accurately known 
when he flourished, and whose ahridyment of general history 
is not greatly admired,^ we have no^ a drea^ chasm Jo 
■ pass till jve come to the reign of Diocletian. At this period, 
or not long afterwards, we meet th*e authors of the Historia 
Augusta, which is a valuable coJlectwn, as it gives us the lives 
of- the ])reeeding ,empcrors, of •whom we should otherwise 
have had no account. But the narrations of these writers is 
soihetimes confqjied and inaccurate, and it kbwain to expect 
purity of diction, or elegance of style. The authors ^f thd 
, HUtnria Augusta are generally supjiosed to be six, ^ there be 
not some mi.stake in the names, JElius Spartianus, Julius 
Capitolinus, jElius* T.,amprldius, Vulcatius Galliconus, Tre- 
beliiiis Bollio, and Flavins Vopiscus.® 

After Constantine, and during the reigns of his successors, 
we .seek jp vain for an hLsJorian to ’show who were the 
ljeo])le, often conquerors, and sometirags conquered, that, from 
all sides, precipitated themselves u{ion the empire; whence 
they came, and what were their latvs, manners, and customs; 
what were the real "characters of the emperors and their 
ministers, or of such individuals as served to augment or to 
mitigate the evils of the period.* No such historian is found. 
Aurelius Victor, indeed, who lived about the middle of the 
fourth century, has writtm the Lives of the emperors, from 
Augustus to Constantiusf apfl his contemporary, Eutropius 
has furnished an epitome o{ Roman historj', from its origin to 

' Sec Bib. bat. i. , Stifria della Letter, it. 114.—1.14. 

* Bib. Lat. ii. • , 

• Ibid. [There is a French translation of the Seriptores Hist. Augustse, 

b; ^olines.J * Storia della Letterat. ii. ISO. 
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a somewhat later er|:' but Ammiaitai^ MaieelM^ becomes 
the principal object of ouT attention. 

Ammianus Marcelliiins was by birth a G^ek, and from the 
city of Antb>ch; but he resided many ydfes in Home, whflke 
he was greatly admired, and w’h'ere he wrote his History in 
the Latin language. It commenced with the reign of cNerva, 
and ended with that of Valews in the year 378. It originally 
consisted of thirty-one books, of which thirteen liavc perished. 
It is generally agreed, that solid truth and ‘accurate discern¬ 
ment are to be found jn sAmmianus; but his style is rugged 
and inharmonious. This may be pardoned in a Greek and a 
solHier; but Ills useless digressions, which are evidently 
designed to display his learning, ireary and disgust. The 
declamatory manner, also, in Which he relates the most or¬ 
dinary incidents, is cofatrary to that sober dignity which history 
should maintain; but it is known that he composed^lis work 
for public recitation, and that his readings were attended 
and applauded.* The appIaiM>e at once« proven if any proof 
were wanting, that the oratcw and his audien«; were equally 
void of taste. Hisjcnowledge of geography merits commen¬ 
dation. «• ^ 

‘ But^I must not omit Paulus Orosius, a Si>aniu’d, and the 
author o^a History in seven books, written with a vietv to 
repel the charge of the Gentiles, that the calamities which 
the empire at that time endured arose from flie establisluuent 
of Christianity. He shows that wars, insuiTections, and 
feuds, had at all times caused the miseries of the human race. 
Orosius liVed in' the fiftl^ century, and w^s known 

to St. Jerom and the s^frican bishop St. Augustin, at whose 
recommendation he wrote his History. His work contains 
some useful information, but it is deformed by his chrono¬ 
logical negligence, and his puerile ci^edulity. This was, 
p^aps, what gave it a peculiar relish amongst the scholars, 
if I may so call them, of the Middle Ages, when the History 
of Orosius was very generally read, and made the model of 
their chronicles. ^ 

If the stydigs best adapted, 1^ iSeir influence on the afiec- 
tions of the mind, to command a^ention, could not resist the 
causes of declihe, it will be idle to look for stability in graver 

• a. . 

I BH). Lat. ii. 

< Hadrian. Voles. Pref. ad Amm. Marcel. Bib. Lot. ii. 
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and less jiftractlve pursuits. Among Jhe Romans, observes 
an author whom I before quoted,' philosophy had few 
admirers, and th^ few were contented to imitate their Greek 
masters, amuse themselves with sqphisms and flswery decla¬ 
mations, subversive at once of taste, and unproductive of any 
moralsbeneiit. Some of them wrote in Greek; but their lan¬ 
guage was often so ill-adapted to commen apprehension, and 
the maxims of their pretended wisdom so unattainable, tliat 
they seemed to &ptre to nothing beyond the merit of singu¬ 
larity. While the severer lessonb of the Stoic school had 
some followers,*those of Epicurus had* more; and the fi^ies 
of magic, of astrology, and of demonology, w^re by no means 
destitute of votaries. 

Rising from the perusal of the works of Cicero, whose taste 
■and eloquence could diffuse a charm t)ver the Everest spb- 
jects, w(j are ill prepared to relish the pages of Seneca, whose 
moral maxims, indeed, are often admirable, and whose know¬ 
ledge was vast, but* whose inllated»idiom and unnatural con¬ 
ceits serv^ prinaipally to yitialfe the writers of the age. ^He 
was the preceptor of Nero, and died by tis command^ 

'The Natural History of Pliny is still rtad with pleasure. 
, It is an imyiense compilation, extracted from more tBan tvA> 
thousand authors, Greek, and l^atln, and contaiiii^g all the 
knowledge of pature and of human inventions which vans 
'possessed in Ids time. The style is often highly decoralred; 
but it is wanting in the purity and simplicity of better days, 
llis nephew has left us an interesting account of his studies, 
and of tlje manner of his ./death, in the ^Par 79, during the 
tremendous eruption of Vesuvius, tfkicb laid an extensive 
country in ruins, and overwhelmed'many populous cities.* 

Of other philosophers we know little more than the praises 
.which they received from the historians, and the persecutions 
which they underwent from the emperors, who were some¬ 
times jealous of their virtues, but more ofren of the insight 
'iJito futurity which they were supposed to possess. Hence 
they were confounded with the astrologers, who were then so 
numerous and so celebrate^. The philosophy^ which- was 
prindpallr adopted was tlwt of the Stoic schwl. It was pre- 

' * Meus^ Xieitfftden, p. 470. 

s Tacit. Alinal. 1. xv. c. UO, &c. See Bib. Lat. i. 

3 •Epist. 1. iil. ep. 5.1. 0. ^p. 16, iiO. See Bib. Lat. i. 
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ferred for the severitjj of its maxims; aipi every pfete»der to 
tvisdom deemed it necessary to bear the evils of life with 
firmness, or to liberate lumself from their pigssure by a volun- 
taiy death. ,That many so suffered and so died, we know 
from the most authentic statements.' 

But neither this weighty consideAtion, nor the contagious 
pages of Seneca, npr, what Was more alluring, the examples 
and encouragement of the philosophic emperors, who, during 
many years of the second century, fiUeil' the throne, could 
attract many to drink, at'the fountain of science or phUo- 
sopW. The Greeks, ‘indeed, in Borne itself, and more in 
3 their favourite cities of learning, seemed anxiots to bring 
back the days of Pythagoras and of Plato. But among tlie 
Latins there was nothing but a sort of intellectual languor or 
decrepitude.' ' 

tVl lat has once become extinct cannot easily be revived; 
and when Constantine,^ agreeablj' to the principles of the 
soundest policy, granted liberty to the professors of the new 
religion, its maxims induced many to contemn tl*e pursuits of 
what they deemed a. vain science, whilst others found ample 
exercise for tJieir talents, in the defence of their faith against 
the attacks of those powerful adversaries whom ths schools of 
‘Greece prijfcipally supplied to wage,tlie war of words. 

Bnt wliatever were the causes of the decline of the study 
of philosophy, it is certain that the names of but few of its 
votaries have been transmitted to us, and much fewer are 
their writings, from the reign of Adrian to the fall of the 
western empire.^. • . . . 

The subject of jurispipdence is but remotely connected with 
that of literature; or it would otherwise be easy to show how 
inevitable was its decline, when the lives and properties of 
the citizen depended no longer on the law or its most able • 
expositions; hut on the arbitrary will of an individual. Nor 
shall 1 dwell much on the grammarians, as they were deno¬ 
minated, or the philologists, or the professors of rhetoric, aS ' 

* See Tocitu^j, Sgetonius, and other htstoriaus. 

• Coustimtine offered rewards to these wljo should sare the lives of pri- 

sonera token in war: See, on the present subject, Aiiicdo^a ChriHenni's, 
Lyons, IHlit; and Verite df In JRdigion CItrel'ienne, by Martin.- I’aris, 
IHia. ^ , 0 

“On this subject may be read with great profit the profound work of the 
;.''G«miaa Brucker, Historia Critica Philosopbiee, ii. 1, 2. 
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the la*t«y,*howev®r Bumeroug, must haye followed the decline 
of eloquence, which they contributed to accelerate. Privi¬ 
leges, honours, ^d stipends were ndt wanting; but the prin¬ 
ciple of taste was extinct. *• Perhaps Aulus Gel^ius should be 
excepted from the herd. He was the author of the Noote$ 
Attune, in twenty book?; and is by some* thought to have 
lived in the reign of Adrian; "though oljiers assign his exist¬ 
ence to a later period. The critics, as usual, are divided on 
the merits of tHi^work; but however defective its style may 
be, or trifling the points on whkh^it sometimes dwells, it 
contains muclir information relative to*the history, chronology, 
the manners, and the laws of ancient times, Vhich we sfiould 
elsewhere seek in vain.^ 

Among the early were reckoned Asconius Peda- 

nus, of whom gome fragments remain; Fanntus Palsemon, 
who wjote an abridgment of grammar, and Valerius Protus, 
who revised the text of Virgil amt of Terence. These vi'ere 
succeeded by Cenaorinu.s, th^ celebrated ASlius Donatus, by 
Nonius Mascellus and MaUius Xlieodorus, names not un¬ 
known to the lovers of accurate diction, in the Latin toiTgue. 
The labours of such men became graduallp^iBore and more 
requisite, jn proportion as the Greek language aaquire(b a 
general preference and^a variet;f of other caus^ tended to* 
debase the fonyer purity of the Latin tongue. 

From literature in its various branches, the decline of 
which we have thus rapidly traced, our attention is naturally 
directed to the Libraries. Where these are numerous and 
well-selgcted, the means, gt least, of acquiring krfowledgo will 
not be wanting; but these means,^id their application must 
still be usually coincident. ThS ancient Romans, almost 
solely intent on military conquest, had long neglected,, as 
beneath their notice, the pursuits of literature; and it was not 
before the year of Rome, 667, when Athens was taken by 
Cornelius Sylla, that a library was formed from the spoils of 
’that seat of the Muses.® But had the Muses really excited 
the admiration of the proud conqueror, or was it not rather 
ostentation which incited Sylla to collect a tjeasure which, in 
any otlier view, had littlf value in his eyes? We next read 

* See nil tlieB^ etfbjects treated with his usual sogacitf l)y Tiraboschi, 
Sturia della Lettefat. ii. 

2 See Bib. Let. ii. 


* Idem iu Vita Lncul. and Com. Nepos. 
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ol'the library of the nyinificent LucuUus^ and of thal of Atti- 
cns, the friend of Cicero,' to which must be added that of 
Cicero himself, and of lus brother Quintns. „ These were pri¬ 
vate collections, compased of Greek and Latin authors, but 
they were open to the inspection 'of the studious. Julius 
Csesar, who was ^distinguished his literary attainments as 
much as liis militaiy talents, is related,^ amongst liis various 
plans for the benefit of Borne and of the Roman world, to 
have eherished the design of erecting public libraries. 

What Cajsar designed, but his death prevented, a private 
citizen first achieved.' This citizen was Asinus Pollio, to 
- whom the corruption of eloquence has been ascribed j but who 
was himself learned, and the protector of learning. Actuated 
by a noble ambition, he devoted the spoils of war to the pur¬ 
poses of science, and built a spacious hall adjoining to the 
Temple of Liberty, which he stored with Greek and Latin 
books.® 

The example was followed by Augustus, who-formed two 
libraries, one on the Palatine'hill, _near the temple'of Apollo, 
which fie had himself raised; and the other in the portico of 
the palace of fei-’isister Octavia.'* , 

t But these edifices, and one for the same purpose, erected 
*by Tiberijts, together with their invaluable contents, were 
afterwards destroyed by the two fires which, \uider Nero and 
Titus, threatened to lay the eternal city itself in ruins.’’' 
When the copies of works, which were all written by the 
hand, were few, and those confined chiefly within the walls 
of Rome (I excentdhe production^ of Greece), it is not pos¬ 
sible to calculate the extejit of tlie loss. Tlie tyrant Domitian, 
however, seriously attempted to repair it by collecting other 
copies, and employing transcribers whom he sent to Alexan¬ 
dria, at that time celebrated for its numerous scholars and its 
literary stores.® 

The private libraries, in the meantime, were multiplied 
among the pretenders to literature;’' and as luxury increased;' ' 
books were purchased as an appendage of wealth, or as on 
embellishment, yhich was supposed to show the taste of their 
possessor. Tlie austere Seneca dqes not spare his censure 

1 Plutorcli, in Vita Sylloe. ^ Suet, in Jiu. CiEisar^ c. 44. 

• Win. Sen. 1, xxxv. c. 11. * Suet, et Plutarcli.,iw August. 

* Suet, ill Ner. et Tit. ^ 1(^ in Domit. c. ^0. 

’ See tlie Epistles of Pliny. 
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against th'k vain pamde;* but he inig^t have known that it 
merited some praise, as it circulated copies, and increased tiie 
facilities of acqu^ng information. 

Another fire under Commodus* desti’oyed thq magnificent 
Temple of Peace, and witB it the annexed library. From 
this period the paucity of historians occasicJns the dearth of 
intelligence, or the confusion* that endued. The general 
depravation of manners suspended all attention to Uterary 
objects, and indftc*d indiflerence to their fate; and we read 
little more of libraries, either public oi; private. Tlie inroads 
of barbarous armies accomplished wliat remained. At their 
approach science fied; devastation and pilldge destroyeS or 
dissipated what few, compared with life and the means of 
subsistence, could be solicitous to preserve. 

This reflection naturally impels our*attentioiFto the state 
of the ^ibercd arts^ which must have felt the operation of 
those causes which ultimately proved so fatal to letters. 

At an early period, when in liruria, in Magna Grsecia, 
and in Sicily,, thev arts had been* advanced to a high degree of 
perfection, Pome was intent on other ojflects; and tUe tSste 
which she aftqj’wards seemed to have acqvwtid was easily 
. satisfied, foreign artists were ready to exhibit speciftiens « 
their skill; and a series of conqilests, wfich lai^ city after 
city, and nation after nation, atlier feet, soon optmed to the 
'rapacity of her generals all the monuments of the arts, which 
had served to embellish the temples of their gods and the 
palaces of their princes. The number of statues, and of other 
costly aiyl admired works,, which from ail'qpartdis were im¬ 
ported into Italy, exceeds belief. The view of them might, 
and in some did, excite the desire fit imitation; bnt it would 
doubtless cause in more a wish to add to their stores by 
further spoliation. *Why have recourse to the slow labour of 
the chisel, when neither curiosity nor luxury had a wish 
wliich the sword could not more readily gratify? 

* • As Greece liad, been the principal school of the arts, and 
the repository of their productions, the Roman robbers, when 
they 1^ acquired a taste foj the productions^of ^sculpture or 
painting, looked to Greeqe for the accomplishment of their 
• • 

* Sefllpc. de Tranqtyl. ix. * Heiodian, 1.1. c. 44. 

* 1 shall foUo# 4n this concise review of Uie arts the StatemenUi of 
Wiuckebn^un, in the Italian edition of liis Storia delle arti del Disegno, t. ii. 

Spence, in his I’cljinctis. 
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desires. That envied,coontty was everywhere stripj^ed of its 
most estimable ornaments." In the hundred and fifty-sixth 
Olympiad, and about the six hundred and,seventh year of 
Borne, we njiay follow Lucius Mummius to Corinth, when 
that city was destroyed; but its*most precious treasure of 
statues and pictfires was preserved? These he restfiwed to 
Ixansmit to Rome; Jant the drders which he issued on the 
occasion are not a little curious. “If any of these s])oils,”he 
observed to those who had the care of them, Be lost or injured, 
you shall repair or repldbe them at your own expense.*” 
Mummius entered Roifle in triumph; when the citizens, for 
the Ttrst time. Beheld with astonishment the sp'ecimens of 
Grecian taste.- 

When luxury, more destructive than steel, had revenged on 
Rome herself the caush of general liberty,® that is, when, the 
Cajsars began to reign, di^ the arts, under their protection, 
arrive at superior excellence'^ If we believe Virgil, they were 
Still in other hands; the Greeks were sttll unrivalled in the 
arts. The Romans had lughet call^. It was-weU; llbwover, in 
one'sense, foe their city, and for other parts of the empire, that 
aqueducts, partveoes, palaces, theatres, and temples w'ere hot 
se portfele, as the smaUer productions of the statuary and the 
"painter, ^y contemplating the bcaptiful models of Greece, 
the Romans imbibed that tMte which they exerted in the 
ereetion of edifices commensurate with the greatne.ss of the 
Roman name. But even architecture soon declined With the 
other arts, and similar causes accelerated its fall. 

Under th*e immediate successors of Augustus, occasional 
patronage inspired life* into the arts; and it is not without 
some astonishment that we" view the extravagance which Nero 
displayed in their cause. His taste, which he probably ac¬ 
quired from his master, Seneca, may well be impeached when 
it led him to command the bronze statue of Alexander, by 
Lisippus, to be washed with gold, or when he directed a 

* Veil. Faterc. 1. i. c. 13. 

* This is not true. I.ong before tliis, by the taking of Syracuse, and 
again by the corgneet of Maoedon, Bom( hod been enriched by the choiceat 
spoils. See Livy paaeun.—Winckelmanu ^toria delle Arti, ii. 

® stevior armie 

Luzuiia incubuit, viotumquc ttlciacitur erbem.— 

diitenal. Satyr, vi. 

“ Luxury, more terrible than dioetile powers, 

Her baneful influenci; wide around has hurl’d. 

And well avenged Ihe subjugated world." 
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colossal slaftue ot hintself, a hundred and ten feet high, to be 
cast by ^enodorus; but Rome was indebted to him for a fresh 
importation from^Greece. Under a ip^ous pretence of re» 
storing liberty, his delegates were admitted into^the Grecian 
cities, which they robbi^ 6f what pleased them best; and, 
frc«n tlie single temple 8f Delphi, which already had been 
ten times spoiled, they conveyed into .Italy five hundred 
statues. Among these are thought to have been the Apollo 
of Uelvidere and'tlfe supposed Gladiator.* • 

While Rome continutjd to be omaipented with these new 
spoils, other works of great magnificence were added, parti¬ 
cularly by ’Trajan, whose reign infused fi^sh vigour Into 
every pursuit; and the Romans appear to have acquired skill 
in the execution, if not in the design of these works. But, 
when Adrian, the friend of Greece, tftid the jNktron of the 
arts, w^ no more, we have to lament their visible decline. 
Many artists were formed in his* school, and their talents 
were still employed* under ths Anlonines. But the natural 
bent of these emperors was to otdier pursuits. Their attention 
was more i)orticularly engaged by the sopjiists; who cduld'see 
nothing that w^ excellent in the forms of matter, compared 
• with the objects of intellectual abstraction and metaphysics 
subtlety. The encouragjjment which the.Antonii^ gave to 
the arts w’as, as Winckelmann*remarks, only that apparept 
'reviviscence w’ hicli is the precursor of death. Under the 
brutal Commodus, the arts, which the school of Adrian had 
nourished, sunk, like a river which is lost in the earth, to be 
seen no giore, but at a dis^nce too remotorfoy obicrvation. 

The Italian writers acknowledge'* the decay, but not the 
extinction of the arts; and they ptbauce instances of works, 
the remains of which are contemplated with admiration. 
This, in the department of architecture, often cannot be 
reasonably denied. 

You have told us, may the reader say, what, daring the 
’ Kipse of many years, was the state of literature and of the 
arts in Rome: but what was it in the other cities of Italy; 
tmd in the remoter province^? But perhaps wl^en the state 
of the arts in such a capital as Rome confessedly was, baa 
been sufilciefttly delineated, no additional details can be re- 
• • 

* In speaking of Apollo, tho mind of Winclcelmaiui. seems to 
, feel the enthiisiasm that animated its artistt—ii. 265, of the* Italian 
etitiqxL. 

^ See Tiraboschi, li. 480. 
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quisite. Borne was th'e central resort,/rom* all part%of the 
empire, of all who wire anxious to improve tlieir fortune or 
gratify their ambition.' In the language of Seneca, Rome 
was the Patria of the world. Berceiving the list of tliose, 
maojr of wbSm I have meMonedfwbo by tbeir works or their 
talents illustrated the west, we Sitd an ample supply from 
Gaul, from Spain, from Africa; while the cities of Greece 
and of Asia Minor vied with each other in literary pursuits. 

As long as Rome continued to be the<«eat of empire, the 
ileans of acquiring kpowledge, and the incitements to the 
attainment were, in -a great measure, confined within her 
waKs. The migration to Byzantium, among all its evils, was, 
therefore, productive of some good; as, from this period. 
Borne ceased to be the constant residence of the western 
emperors, avd the temptation to resort to that city no longer 
retained its former force. , 

That the cities of Magna Gnecia and of Sicily, now the 
kingdom of Naples, retained ‘their love of letters, in which, 
during so long, and fron^ so early a period, they had acquired 
fame, is uo( disputed.' And, from the remains of theatres, 
and other monuments of art, the Italians willjngly infer, that 
^eir ancestors, in almost every city, possessed some portion 
of elegant taste. They dwell with jtleasurc on the patriotism 
of the ydfingcr Plmy, who nobly contributed to establish a 
pi^lic school in his native city of Comb, "and to open a 
library, on wliich occasion he delivered an oration before the 
magistrates.'' Before this time, Milan had been celebrated 
for its schbols* tft jvhich, we are. told, tliat many ^repaired 
from the neighbouring countries.^ But in such researches 
there is much uncertaftity; for though modern Italy can 
number an historian almost for every city, antiquity has left 
few to whose sentiments we can recur. 

In the remoter provinces of the] empire, where Roman 
colonies were established, and the legions were c^ten stationed, 
no encouragement to liberal pursuits was withheld; and we 
still admire the vestiges of the stupendous monuments which 
were there erected. As long as uthese were contemplated, no 
mind could well* remain insensible ^ the powers of the intel- 

> See Storii^ della Letterat. i.—Also Winckelmann, i. 

• Ep. 1. vii. cp. 13.—I. i. ep. 8.—^I. ii. ep. 5.—Joe also. Voyage 
^ittoxeeqae de M. Brujui Neergaard dans ritalie Settentriouale. 

,u!g general subject Tiraboschi, 11. Hi. 
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lect by.wHch tSey i^re planned, nor ^ the skill by wLieh 
they were executed. Hence some sensations of taste would be 
excited or preserved. In the more favoured cities of Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul, schools were opened and endow'^ds In these 
the Latin and Greek languages were taught, and Borne was 
indebted to them for somS of her first orators, historians, and 
poets. The two Senecas, Lucan, Mart:ipl, and Quintilian, 
were natives of Spain; Petronius Arbiter, Ausonius, Sido- 
nius Apollinaris; ;ftid the orators Julius Florus and Julius 
Secundus, so highly praised by Qinntjlian, came from Gaul; 
and Africa seat Lucius Apulius, Artiobius, and Aurelius 
Victor, to adorn the literature of the capital. * 

Let one example suflice of the manner in which these cities 
were patronised and ennobled. Lyons, far less ancient than 
many other cities in its neighbourhood,•which thff Bomans, or 
the Gr<^ks, or the Gauls had founded, was built by an order 
of the senate soon after the death (Jf Caesar. The disaffected 
legions under Planeus were employed in the work; a Bomah 
celony was soon, introduced; and tjie soil was covered by 
aqueducts, batlis, and theatres. This city became the mefto- 
polis of Celtic ^aul. In order more effectuaJjjb to check the 
.incursions some barbarous people, Augustus repaired 
thither, and during a residence of three ^ears captinued to 
add to its embellishments. Caligula after this visi&d Lyons, 
'and, in the temple’which had been erected in honour of Aat- 
gustu.s, he appointed games to be celebrated, and literary- 
contests of Greek and Latin eloquence to be exhibited. 
Finally, jjis successor Claudius, by a decijB* qf the senate ob¬ 
tained for this favourite city, in which die is said to have been 
born, all the privileges of a Boman folony—that is, the privi¬ 
leges of Boman citizenship. The centuiy of its foundation 
was the century of its greatest splendour; but this century 
was scarcely completed, when Lyons, by a sudden fire, was 
reduced to ashes. 

' • Lyons was afterwards rebuilt; and we read that the prince 
Domitian made it the place of his retreat, in order, as he pre¬ 
tended, to improve his min^ by the study o^elqquence, and 
the muses.' The munificence of Trqjan was extended to 
Lyons, and inexperienced the liberalities of Affrian. 

Th^iterary^taste of this city soon became celebrated; for 

' Tacit. Hist. J. iv. 
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we find Pliny expreBfing his joy, that his works Vpre much 
admired at Lyons.* Its municipal schools were frequented; 
and in the fourth century, when Borne yas in want of a 
professor, l^ons could fymish the orator Palladius.* In 
the Theodosian code* a law may be read, addressed by 
Gratian to the ptefect of Gaul, which shows what attention 
was paid to the Ijterary prtisperity of the provinces. It 
enacts, that the ablest men, in Greek and Latin letters, shall 
be chosen to teach in all the metropolitan cities; and it 
^points their salaries.. On this it may be remarked, that the 
Greek language was then everjrn'here tatlght, and that 
orafory, poetry,' and grammar (which are particularly men¬ 
tioned), were the studies which were most encouraged. Of 
persons eminent in these studies, a list is supplied by the 
historians of Lyons; but we may infer the vitiation of their 
taste from a letter of one of their bishops to St. Ambrose of 
Milan, in which he complains that, in their fastidious squeam- 
ishness they despised tWsimplicity of tlte Scriptures, a8_ not 
written according to thc,rulcS of classical cempesirion. 

In the fitih century, after various disasters, Lyons fell into 
the hands o&cthe Burgundian Vandals; but it could then 
lioast dl’ numbering Sidonius Apollinaris among 'ts citizens. 
•* The virtu^ and the talents'of Sidonius Apollinaris caused him 
to be deemed the ornament cif the age. He had studied the 
exact sciences, and was versed in jurisprudence.; but the 
charms of poetry seduced him from graver pursuits; and it 
is curious to read the addresses which, in the form of pane¬ 
gyrics, he pronounced before three successive empc’-ors; the 
first of which was recompensed by a statue crowned with 
laurel; whilst the second obtained signal favours for bis 
native city; and for the third he was honoured with the 
government of Rome. The first and last were spoken in this 
city. The second in Lyons. The muse of Sidonius was some¬ 
times grave, and often playful; but of his poems it has been 
remarked, that they are not recommended so much by their 
classical purity, or the harmony of their versification, as by 

« 

> Kp. 1. ix. ep. 11. 

s Of tliis Palladins an epigram is extant, not void of wit, written on the 
occasion of a copy of the Iliad being eaten by an.*s8: 

Carminis Ilinoi libros consmnpsit aselfui^:® 

Hoc fatum Troja est, aut equns, ant asinus. 

‘ Cod. Xheod. lex. xi. 
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I accounts «f* peculiar asages, interestingi facts, personal cha¬ 
racters, and amusiDg anecdotes. Bi4onius Apollinaris had 
spent forty-two years in honourable ease, when he was unex¬ 
pectedly called to the see d/ Auvergne, since named Cler¬ 
mont. It was not without reluctance that he obeyed this 
call; afld, turning his back on his wife, and on the Muses, he 
took orders, and devoted the remainder of his days to the 
studies best becoming his new station, and the duties of an 
episcopal life, ife ftied about the year 482.* 

Lyons, I have said, was pecufiarfy favoured; but the 
history of other'cities, as of Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Toulmjpe, 
would show,'that they were not destitute of patronage, nor of 
tlie opportunities of improvement, which public schools and 
able professors could supply. But when the western empire 
feU, the state of literature and of the*arts in tfie provinces 
was assi»ilated in its destiny to that in the capital; though 
in the provinces the causes of /tnolmo were more sudden and 
rapid in their'operation. 

'Enough Tiay, perhaps, already been incidentally s^d, to 
point out what these causes were. In speaking t)f the de¬ 
cline of eloquenae, 1 neglected to mention a work, written 
expressly o» the subject, in the reign of Vespasian, fliougl* 
• who was the author is not agreed among- the leahoed.** In 
jhis dialogue, th« ipterlocutors discuss the point with much 
animation, and in a style more easy and una&cted than was 
usual in that period. The cause of the modems is mtdn- 
tained with ability; but we soon discover to whiqh side the 
claim of superiority is to«be adjudged.* Having premised 
that the eloquence of the ancients wa^ “ manly, sound, and 
vigorous,” Messala, the speaker, proceeds to describe the 
orators of the day; “ The most homely dress,” he says, 

“ is preferable to gaudy colours, and meretricious orna¬ 
ments. The style in vogue, at present, is an innovation 
,against everything which is just and natural. It is not even 
manly. The luxuriance of phrase, the inanity of tuneful 
periods, and the wanton levitv of the whole comnosition, are 

-1 The ffisioire lUtemire de hi ville de Lyon, by Colooia, has eapplied 
me with t.liia ocSonut of its origin and splendid state. * On Sidonins, see 
Bib. Li&fi ii. and CaTe,«Hisl. Lit. ^ * 

* Le OratoribnS. tioo de camts corrupta etoqnentice. ascribed by some to 
Tacitus, by, others to Quintilian, and to be found generally appended to the 
works of both. 
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fit for notiiiog bat the histrioaic art,«nd appear thej 
were written for the s^^ige. To the disgrswH: of the timea 
howevOT astonishing it may appear, it is tl* boast, the pride, 
the glory ofiour present oi^tors, that their periods are musics' 
enough either, for the dancer’s heel or the warbler’s tliroat.’’ 
Ttoi what caushs, it is asked, for it cannot be a de&rth oi 
men nor a decay o£ talents, Bave produced these fatal efi’ect^ 
not in eloquence alone, but in the rest of tlie polite arts, wliieh, 
it is plain, have lost their former lustre*!* “ The causes of 
this decay,” says Messald, “ are not difficult to be traced : 
th^ ai'e—tlie dissipafSon of our young men,*tl)e inattention 
of parents, the’ignorance of tlio.se who pretend'to give in¬ 
struction, and the total neglect of ancient discipline. The 
mischief began at Rome; it has overrun all Italy; and is 
now, with rapid strides, spreading through the provinces.” 
He dwells on each of thpsc topics, after having previously 
stated what, in former times, from the cradle to manhood, was 
the system of education, and 'particularly of those designed 
for the bar. ^ , • 

iEloquenee, he afterwards observes, must flourish most, 
“ under a boii and turbulent democracy;” and he add.s, that 
the chhnge in the form of government, the hot ours which 
formerly liittended oratory,, the magnitude of the causes 
brought before the people, in one word, t}ie.tvhole system of 
mere free, but of more tempestuous times, must be taken into 
the account, in order to obtain a full solution of tbe'question. 
The speaker, who, in this part of the dialogue, is Matemus, 
thus concludes:, “*My friends, liad it been your lo^ to have 
lived under the old fepublic; and, the men, wdiow we so 
much admire, had been’reserved for the present age; if 
some god had changed the period of tljeir and of your ex¬ 
istence, the flame of genius had been yours, and the chiefs of 
antiquity would now be acting with minds subdued to the 
temper of the times.”* 

Nothing can be more just than the above observation; and 
I have no doubt that the causes assigned for the decay of 
eloquence were satisfactory: but will they account, as is 
insinuated, for the decline of other arts? It has not seemed 
so to more modem reasoners, who bavje aceuifiulated cause 
upon cansei without solving the problem. 'They talk of the 

1 Mr. Murphy’s Trooslation of Uiis Dialogue is excellent. 
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patronage M princes, jritbout which tli^ incitements to great 
exertions and of the undisturbed tranquillity which the 
luibits of retirement demand; they ddd, a dissoluteness of 
general morals, and that restraint which is im^sed by the 
forms of arbitrary governrilent. ’These are moral causes; 
while others have recours<? to those of a physical nature, such 
ns climate, temperature of the air, and evjn noxious exhala¬ 
tions. That a combination of all these causes would have a 
jiow'erful influence,*cannot be denied: but each separately 
would not be adequate to the effect <in question, and they did 
not exist in combination. • 

To urge as a cause of the decay of literature, a failure in 
natural t^ents, seems absurd; but if these talents, however 
vigorous in their native character, be not properly cultivated, 
or, if cultivated, be not directed by a just taste, agreeably to 
the most^approved models of excellence, a proportionate fall¬ 
ing off, in whatever may be attempted, must necessarily 
ensue. This. argument has baen already advanced; and, if 
njijilied to the pircymstances of the times through which we 
have passed, it will, in a great measu^, account f5r fhe 
general effect. Jiincuuragcment was given, an4.the study of 
pach art wa^ not neglected; but no advances to perfbctioi^ 
were made. Beeline rapidly succeeded tp decline, till the 
fall was accomplished. S' to tliS bad use which tfie artists 
blade of the means ‘which lay before them, we join the tempo¬ 
rary incursions and final settlements of the barbarous nations, 
w’bat more can be required, unless it be the fluctuation 
to which^all human concerns are subjepts’ , We* know the 
progress of art, observes a learned foreigner,’ in every age 
and countiy. Rude at first, it proceeSs from low beginnings, 
and goes on improving, till it reaches fhe highest pi^ection 
of which human skill^ems susceptible. But at that point it 
is never stationary: it soon declines, and from the corruption 
of what is good, it is not in the nature of man to rise again to 
the same degree of excellence. 

I must request that the reader will attend to the following 
very just observations. “It^ght naturally ,be^ supposed,” 
remarks the author* whos^wori I quote, “ when standards 

1 Broltsr, the learne^ e(Stor of TocitiiH, who, to fill ap ais unfortunate 
chasm in the Bialt^e, hoe added a supplement, marked by much taste and 
judgment. ^ , 

• wAiialvti^ Ingnirv into the Principles of Taste,' hy K. P. Knight, 
p. tau. • • • • 
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«f excellence were universally acknowjedge'd and' ad;mired in 
every art; in poetry and elocution; in painting Snd sculp¬ 
ture; that the style and manner at least of those standards 
would be upiversaUy followed; and that the wit and inge¬ 
nuity of man would be employed only in adding the utmost 
refinements of 'execution to that,' which admitted of, no im¬ 
provements from invention. But this is not the case: on the 
contrary,itaconyaVotwm estlmmaHum ingenium^wtoptimanim 
rerum satietate drfatigetur; unde Jit, <aries necessitatis vi 
crescere aut decresce^e semper, et ad fastigium evectas, i/n 
non posse consistere.' Perfection in taste and stylo has nc 
soOner been readied, than it has been abandoned, even by 
those who not only professed the warmest, but felt the sin- 
cerest admiration for the models which they forsook. The 
style of Viigil and Horace in poetry, and that of Ca?sar and 
Cicero in prose, continued to be admired and ^plauded 
through all the succeeding ages of Homan eloquence, as the 
true standard of taste and eloquence in writing. Yet no one 
attempted to imitate t)iem.' All writers seek for ajiplause; 
add applause is gained only by novelty. The style of Cicero 
and 'Virgil W 31 S new in the Latin language, when they wrote; 
jbut in.the age of Seneca and Lucan it was no Iqpger so; and 
though it/;tiil imposed by the stamp of authority, it could not 
even plekse w'ithout it; so'that living writers, whose names 
depended on their works, and not their works upon tlieir 
names, were obliged to seek for other [means of exciting 
public attention, and acquiring public approbation. In tlic 
succeeding age, tl^g refmements^of these writers became old 
and insipid; and those of Statins and Tacitus were .success¬ 
fully employed to grafify the restless pruriency of innova¬ 
tion. In all other ages and countries, where letters have 
been successfully cultivated, the progression has been nearly 
the same.” 

I might add, 1 believe, that oilier causes contributed much 
to vitiate the jiurity of the Latin language, that is, the coun¬ 
tenance given to learned foreigners from the provinces, and 
the fashion of teaching Greek to the children in their earliest 
infancy. Of this, the authOT* of the dkdogue complains : 
“ The infant,'” he says, “ is intrusted to a Greek chamber¬ 
maid;” and we have abundant proof of the partiality which 
has always been entertained for that enchanting language 
and its professors. Had this been adopted with a view, cf 
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perusing tliose iSodelg of classical exc^lence which formed 
the taste 8f Cicero and his contemporaries, the age might 
have continued to experience the goo3 effects; but the prac¬ 
tice at this time appears to have been upheld only by vanity 
or affectation. The purity 6f the native tongue was, in the 
meantijne, corrupted by the commixture of two diflerent 
idioms. • 

The same, but more vitiating, effects happened from the 
intercourse with previneial strangers. These brought with 
them the peculiarities of their respective dialects, which could 
not fail, more or less, to affect the substance, structure, or 
combinations of an acquired speech. New words and phrd^s 
would be introduced till the whole tissue of the language 
would experience a visible change. 

And if, in the beat age of the Roman danguage,»the style of 
Livy could justly be charged with Patamtiity; what miglit 
not be Expected when the Senecas and other provincial 
writers, by their briUlant conceits and their alluring defects, 
had formed, a ^few.school, and given .new force to the vitia¬ 
tion of public taste? ’ . ’ ' 

In enumerati^ these various causes, I must.not omit the 
new religion, which, as it was undermining the whole Systen^ 
of heathenish worship, so intimately interjvoven with all the 
concerns of domestic anj public* life, may be thought in no 
^mull degree to fiat^e affected literature and the arts. Some 
branches .of philosophy, and particularly poetry, of which so 
large a part had a reference to the mythological fictions of the 
established worsliip, could pot well be separajed, it was sup¬ 
posed, from the cause which it was calculated to support. 
And the arts of painting and sculplure were, it must be 
allowed, principally engaged in works immediately connected 
with the worship of the gods. Rut was the fact really such, 
as, on a superficial view, might be apprehended ? 

If we consider the state of Christianity as it was during 
the three first hundred years after its promulgation, we shall 
find that the church was assailed by the learned, ri^culed hy 
the witty, opposed by the powerful, and on all jid|8 oppressed 
and persecuted. Yet it grgw, and might be said to prosper; 
and out of the numbers, of all ranks, that Cbntinued to be 
added «> the faith^l, Ve may fairly c;dculate, that not a few 
under the awful impressions of their new calling were drawn 
aw^y from their former ptfrsuits, whether of ambition, of 
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interest, or of literature. The schoois of^humsn leaniin<r 
would, from obvious motives, often be deserted by the disciples 
of Christ, as they and fheir children had other lessons to learn, 
and other yioctraes to imbibe. • But when we look to the 
list' of learned Christians,’particiflarly among the Greeks, who 
flourished during those tliree centuries; and among theaLatins 
to Minucius Felix, ^ertullianf and Laetantius; I think, it may, 
with truth, be said, that, at the head of the former, the great 
Origen was surpassed by none of his conteinporaries; and that 
the latter, even in the; beauties of style, were equalled by lew. 
To the apologists of the new religion, if we would be just, wo 
miikt chiefly cofaflne our observations, when the question be¬ 
comes one of literary merit; for these only had subjects before 
them which called for the research of learning, and the dis¬ 
play of eloquence. The writings of the three Latins are not 
exempt from defects; but they are evidently those of,the age; 
and as to Tertullian, his style is truly African, but still occa¬ 
sionally displajring a m^esty or a copiousness which is often 
calculated to impress, oj; to delight.^ 

If these, men aqd many other converts to Christianity 
adopted a ne^ faith, they did not always quit their former 
jorol'estjions, and much less that temper of mind wljich becomes 
habitual. .When, therefore, inclination or the interest of their 
profession demanded their talents, they would come forward 
with the same ardour, the same love of victory, and the same 
ambition to excel, as might previously have animated their 
exertions. 

It is only thei^ ,it appears, frpm the new turn that was 
given to many minds;' from the aversion strongly instilled of 
everything connected with heathenish worship; and from the 
diminution that would necessarily follow, in the number of 
those who might have frequented the public schools, that the 
cause of profane literature could be injured by the introduction 
of Christianity. But philosophy would still feel an interest 
in inquiries after truth; injured rights and insulted virfst? 
would demand the aid of oratory; the varied events of the 
times would present materials/or history; and from poetry 
nature would not cease to claim foe embellishments of her art. 


* See the Hi^toria Lifcraria of C?iive« 

* On these nnd other ecdesi&stical writers, see Cure,*Dupiu Bih. Ecchs.^ 
Fleur}', Tillemoat, &c. ' *1 
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TEe questtpu tlten is not, whether the prevalence of the 
' Christian •a/stem might not, in some* cases, give another 
direction to human pursuits; but wfaeiher it contributed to 
vitiate 4he literarj^ taste of tjie age, and to hasten its decUne. 

Had this corruption of taste or its decline kepit pace with 
the progress of the new ereligion, the argument would have 
been more than plausible; but,.a8 we have seen, the decline 
had (»mmenced before the Christian era* began, and before 
any possible effect t^uld have been produced by a change in 
the modes of faith or the ceremonials of worship. Then why 
should we attenjpt to conjure up an in'fluence which, at one 
time, is evid^sntly fanciful, and, during three hundred yearai is 
afterward uncertain in its operation, when we are in the pos¬ 
session of causes which, as the heathen writers themselves 
confess, were fully adequate to the effects? • 

'^lie same reasoning will not apply from the days of Con¬ 
stantine *10 the fall of the western empire, a period of an 
hundred and_ sixty-Jthree yea#s; as the Christian cause, 
nourished Ijy the warm influence^f tlie court, was then every¬ 
where prevaleht. * But literature ha3 no grounds for* com¬ 
plaint. “ From this time,” observes ail eminent modem 
writer,’ “the Christians applied themselves with moue zeal 
imd diligendb to the study of philosophy and of ^e liberals 
' arts. The emperors enc«uraged» this tastd for learning, and 
left no means ufleraployed to excite and maintain a spirit of 
literary emulation among the professors of Christianity. For 
this purpose, scliools were established in many cities. Libraries 
were also erected, and men of learning and genius "were nobly 
recompensed by the honours*and advantages thdt were attached 
to the culture of the sciences and Sirts.” And when we 
examine the works, among the Latins, of some eminent writers, 
such as those of Ambrose of Milan, of Jerom, of Sulpicins 
Severus, of Augustine, and of the Roman Leo, he must be 
deficient in equity wlio, comparing them, by the admitted 
rqles of composition, with the most applauded productions of 
their heathen contemporaries, hesitates in pronouncing his 
opinion. Erasmus, indeed, may seem to uidulge an extrava¬ 
gant panegyric, when, in speaking of the writing of St. Jerom, 
he says: “ Npt only has h% left all Christian writers far be¬ 
hind him; he even oontests the palm with Cicero. As to 

Moslieim, Encles. Hist. i. 345. 
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myself, I cendi^y own, that when I compare the$i, there ap¬ 
pears to me somethihg wanting in the* reputed pribce of elo¬ 
quence. Such is the variety in Jerom, such the depth of his 
judgment, such the volubility of jiis concelWions.” , 

If we pUce Sulpicius Ssverus.by the side of the six authors 
of the Augustap, History and of * 4101^0008 MarceiJinus, it 
will not be difficult to detenyine which amongst tliem is most 
remarkable for perspicuity, for purity, and for elegance. The 
work of Severus is a sacred histoiy from^hf beginning of the 
world to the year 400;,and in biography, his Life of St. 
Martin of Tours may*be read with pleasure., Of St. Augus- 
titti, bishop ofjlippo, I will barely observe, that greater and 
more shining talents were never united in one character; 
though we may lament that he was an African. Hence pro¬ 
ceeded that.involutiop and prolixity, that affectation and con¬ 
ceit of phrase, which often exhaust the patience' and excite 
disgust, • • 

When we turn back to the^tudies of^ti^ese men, and view 
the schools which they*frequented; the cities wluch they 
illustrated by their lectures; the countries through which 
they travelled in quest of science; the numerous works which 
proceeded frdm their pens; the-general ardour by which all 
f iheir pursuits were animated, and which seemed only to relax 
as the current of life ceased to flow,—^we shall learn, that the 
Christians of this period were not negligent of the various 
branches of science; that literature was even indebted to their 
exertions; and that the blemishes by which their writings 
are disfigured originated from those causes which have been 
already sufficiently'explained. ' 

Speaking of the Christian writers of these ages, a modem 
critic’' confidently asserts, that they exhibit a more elegant 
style, and a less vitiated taste, than their Gentile contempo¬ 
raries; and he ingeniously accounts for the superiority. 

“ When an author,” says he, “ has a subject before him which 
is interesting to his feelings, and is attractive by its novelty,, 
he will write with force, whilst he will avoid that languor 
and affectation so often to be found in those who treat of 
subjects which repeated discu^ion has rendered familiar to 
the public mipd. The latter are Usually charapterized by an 

c ^ © 

' See on the Iiistory of these men, Cave's Mi$toria, TiSiemout, JDupui, &c. 

3 Deuina. Vioesde deha JUett. L i. c. 
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ostentatioi& pariSe ©^figurative languiige, by an exuberance 
of antithSses, and a frothy phraseology; while the former, 
strongly impressed with the dignity df their theme, are more 
distinguish^ by Inergy, conciseness, and eloquence, which 
are best fitted to maintain their cadse, to impress* conviction, 
and te repel hostility.”* He then mentions the principal 
Christian writers, and, contrasting their styles, pronounces 
a decisive judgment. * 

The arts I approach with trembling apprehension. These 
had to suflTer from the new establishment; and we may notice 
its beginning, when, at Ephesus, an ujwoar arose among the 
artists, because Paul had taught, “that there be no gods 
which are made with hands;” by which the temple of the 
great goddess Diana was likely to be despised, and her mag¬ 
nificence destroyed.* The genius of the Grecia* artists had 
been principally displayed in forming the eflSgies of their 
deities." What, then, was to be exjJbcted from the influence of 
a system, of which the leading tenqt was, that “ there be no 
gods that are raa(|o with hands?* What was apprehended at 
Ephesus was equally to Be expecte'S wherever that eysliem 
should prevail. The artists would be Mft without employ- 
.ment, the temples without worshippers, and thefr idols derided 
or destroyed. 

Zeal, properly enlightdhed, wduld easily’have discriminated 
• between the wm-ks of men’s hands, and their abuse. It wotjld 
have spared the temples, which might be adapted to better 
purposes; and while it ridiculed their worship, would have 
preserved the statues as monuments of art.. The •temples, as 
we know; were often sparM; and there is a Ihw of Honorius 
which prohibited sacrifices, but diroeftd the edifices not to be 
destroyed. It is evident that I am speaking of the period in 
which Christianity i^as triumphant. At this time, it not un- 
frequently happened that new edifices for Christian worship 
were constructed from old materials, and the skill of the artist 
•was sometimes manifested in a monstrous junction of bases 
and capitals.® Many ornamental parts were at the same time 
taken to embellish the palace of the great. 

The statues, for which h^theniam had eiprbssed a reli¬ 
gious veneration, experienced a worse fate. But can we be 
surprised ? Tnol^ to’the iconoclasm of the eigMb century in 

Winckelaunm, ii. 3S0. 
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the East, and to that 'of our own counti7,5n a ^u'ch later 
period, when the Ap^Uo of Belvidere, or any otheT' exquisite 
specimen of art, had they been said to represent a Christian 
saint, would hare been dashed to.pieces or trumbled into dust 
by its impetuous fury. Fanatioism never ditfers from itself. 
The civilized nations of Europe, aad particularly Italy, have 
expiated the extravagant superstition of their ancestors, by 
the enoouragementVhich they have since given to the arts, 
and by tlie veneration with which eveiys faagniont has been 
preserved, which time, barbarism, and fanaticism had spared. 

The establishment «f Christianity then, or father, the mis¬ 
guided zeal of its votaries, was adverse to the fine arts. In 
another sense, the very spirit of that religion was adverse to 
their encouragement. When the Greeks exhibited the images 
of their deities, the,talents of the greatest masters were 
employed. But the God of the Christians, a Being abstracted 
from matter, and infinite in his attributes, could not be Drought 
withlh the grasp of sense, or, delineated under any palpable 
form, however grateful or spblime. To make tl)C attempt 
was airactof impiety; ftJr it degraded liis nafure” and annulled 
his essence.' Let uS, for a moment, advert to the Olympian 
Jupite*’ by Pllidias, which was the masterpie<% of ancient art, 
^^tod was copied, as himself sicknowlcdged, from th^description 
of the godin Homdr, when the prayrt- of Thetis being granted, 
tlie poet says: 

e He ceased, and under his dark brows the nod 
Vouchsafed of confirmation. All around 
11110 sov’rcign’s everlasting head, his curls 
Amhrvsidl shook, and the huge mountain reeled.” 

To the dark brows "and ambrosial curls, the artist had 
added an image of victory in the right band, and a burnished 
sceptre in tlie left, and over the wliole figure he had east an 
air of divine mtoesty, which impressed the beholder with 
veneration and astonishment. The above lines are calculated 
to excite a sensation of respect and awe. But tell me : tliat - 
this form shall represent him, whose name is, I am that lam; 

“ wliose power is infinite; whose presence is universal, and 
from whose” kifowledge even tib thought is concealed,” the 
illusion instantly vanishes, and thd sublime woijc of Phidias 
dwindles tq. an ordinary mortal with a* bushy head vfhair 
dark eyebrows, and a flowing beard. . • 

But I pretend not to say that when the divine models w'ere 
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• taken away from the tu'tist, other aubjeAs were not left, and 
many new ones supplied by the Christian institute, on all 
which we know that the pencil and the chisel have been 
exercised with eminent suco^s. 

As Greece has been oft^n mentioned, and her influence on 
the literature and arts of the West has at all times been 
obvious—it may be acceptable to the reader to know what 
was their fate in ji more genial soil. 

After the fall of ferseus, the last.of the Macedonian kings, 
whom the Achmans were accused of favouring, we read of 
more than a^thousand Greeks, of distinguished,merit, who,^y 
command of the conquerors, were transported into Italy, in 
order to account for their conduct. This account was not 
demanded; but, by another sentence not less arl^trary, they 
were dispersed in the neighbouring cities; and there detained 
for mor# than seventeen years. IMybius the historian was 
one of this numberj and whjn his companions, who had 
diffused a Igve of Grecian literature, tVere peimitted to return, 
he' remained In Kome, where (is great talents and .masy 
virtues had obtained general esteem. He was jfhrticularly 
intimate in the ttunily of Paulus Emilius; and he bec^e the 
friend, the aflviser, and the companion of the Younger Scipio.V, 

• At Kome he wrote his History; hut he wrote it it^the lan- 
.guage of his conntry. Of this admirable work the greater 
part is lost; but that which remains deserves to be recoril- 
mended to the perusal of the statesman, for its lessons of poli¬ 
tical wisdom, and to the soldier, for its judicious instructions 
in the miKtary art. 

Panetius, whom Cicero calls the fifstof Stoic philosophers,® 
opened at the same period a school in Rome, which was fre¬ 
quented by persons of the greatest distinction; and Polybius® 
observes that other learned Greeks were daily crowding to 
the city. A severe decree of the senate, of which the motive 
jlg|, not declared, soon, indeed, ordered the Greek professors 
into exile, but an impression had been made in favour of 
science, and, within a few years, a political disturbance in 
Greece brought three of the Inost renowned Athenian philo¬ 
sophers to th(^ Roman capittd. These teachers ^f wisdom dis- 
play^all the eleganoe and pomp of oratory, and jrere heard 

* See the Itomau writera on Uu8»era about the year of Bomot 5BG. 

• Acad, qutest. 1. iv. * Exei^. Virt. et vit. c. 7G. 
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with admiration. Hie young men, 8 bj% Plutarch% abandon¬ 
ing every other pleasure,'devoted their minds to the study of 
philosophy. The austere Cato was disgusted. He perceived 
that the lofe of arms would sho/tly be absorbed in a passion 
for letters. The fathers of the seqpte were not exempt from 
the contagion; and he feared the effect on tlie publi? mind. 
He, therrfore, exerted his aulhority to procure the dismission 
of these dangerous emissaries of science^ vainly hoping that 
his fellow-citizens would^ then return to the graver pursuits 
of their fathers. ,• 

JVhile the genius of Grecian literature triumphed in Rome, 
the arms of Rome were gaining another triumph over the 
liberties and indejiendence of Greece. Some provocation, it 
may be admitted, had been given to the proud republic; but 
ta dare to be free, when tlie neighbouring nations had sub¬ 
mitted to be slaves, was deemed ample provocation, l “ In the 
divided state of the Grecian republics, though the Achaian 
league formed a loose botad of union amongst them^ resistance 
served only to irritate animosity, and to provoke oppression. 
This fate, Metellus) the Roman general, seemed anxious to 
avert;,, but he was succeeded by the consul sMummius, who, 
the head of a powerful army, advanced into tJie country, 
gained a, complete victory* plundered, and burnt Corinth, 
which the arts of painting and sculptine eecmed to have 
selected for their favourite abode. Soon after this, commis- 
Moners arrived from Rome, by whom the popular governments 
in aU the cities were abolished, magistrates established under 
a Roman pnct®r,‘tlte Achaian let^ue dissolved, ani Greece 
reduced to a province'of the empire. This was effected in 
the one hundred and forty-sixth year before the Christian 
era, and the same in whicli Carthage feP. 

In this disastrous period of the Grecian history, we must 
not, either in arts or letters, expect to find that transcendent 
excellence which had excited the admiration of the polished 
world. From the age of Alexander, the Gredcs, compelled 
to submit to a master, had lost that elevation of character 
which liberty diad produced; ^d a great d^eneracy soon 
appeared in ^very inteliectnal pursuit. As the spirit of 
p^riotism Vanished, the fire of genim seemed to become 
extinct; and it is generally agreed, thaf ^beir subseifuent 

> Plut. in Cat Cens. 
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^ artists, as well al their poets, orators, l^ptorians, and pluloBO> 
phers, w^e mere imitators of the great originals of their 
country. It would have been well had they been content 
only to imitate; l5tt whilst incapable of primitive excellency 
they still coveted distinctioil, and Vainly struggled to merit 
fame by false conceits aiM artificial refinements. Notwith¬ 
standing this marked degeneracy, the language of Greece was 
everywhere spoken, and Athens remained the principal seat 
of philosophy and of the arts. 

Of the pohtical state of Athens it»is proper to observe, that, 
in the Macedonian war, liaving remained attached to the 
interests of -liome, she shared not the fate of the other cities; 
and even after the destruction of Corinth, and the dissolution 
of the Achaian league, she continued in the full possession of 
her ancient liberties. But her consequence was<gone. And 
things ^mained in this state, without any remarkable altera¬ 
tion, tin, in the Mithridatic war,* she was seduced by the 
artifices of one of •her citizens, tije philosopher Aristo, to 
declare against tlje Bomans. The year after this fatal step, 
Sylla entered Greece, and sitting down before Athens, con¬ 
tinued the siege with various success; ahd, after a desperate 
.resistance, ^uring which the edifices, sacred groves, and the 
walks of the academy without the walls were destroyed, K 
forced an entrance, and deliver^ up the’city to tl(e plunder 
■ of his soldiers'! •Still the relentless conqueror could ^eel 
something like sympathy for the destiny of Athens; and he 
said that he would pardon the children for the sake of their 
fathers. Ilis resentment,, however, impelled hiln to direct 
many stately buildings to be levelled; and*lie collected an 
immense booty in the precious productions of the arts. After 
this he left the unfortunate city to ruminate over the miseries 
which its own tem^ty had occasioned, and to the enjoyment 
of such liberty as could be felt amidst ruins.' These calami¬ 
ties were succeeded by a period of tranquillity, which expe¬ 
rienced some temporary interruptions during the civil com¬ 
motions of the empire. 

If the allurements of th& Roman capital had attracted so 
many learned Greeks, while their country Whs free, we must 
now expect to behold a more general emigratien. The various 
sects^f philo3ophet%, stoics, epicureans, peripatetics, acade¬ 
mics, appearSi" in Rome;® inculcated the principles of their 

> Plut, in Sul. 2 gee Br^cker, Hisl. Crit. Pliilos. u. c. I. 
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respective scliools witk winning’ sophi^y; lind filed not to 
add to the number of their, followers and admirers. I'he works 
of ^Cicero, which were •Written at a somewhat later period, will 
show us how this admiration extended, ancfWho were the phi¬ 
losophers 01 principal distinction who then resorted to the 
Boinan capital. It is worthy of remark, that even thcs works 
of Aristotle owed tlieir first publication to Rome. They had 
been preserved, but not in an unmutilated state; and had not 
been circulated in Greece, when they feK into the hands of 
Sylla, who, with other speils, conveyed them to Italy.* 

When the Augustan age commenced, we know with what 
ardour every literary object was pursued, and tliat the Romans, 
not satisfied with the instructions which might be collected 
from the learned Greeks at Rome, travelled to Athens, in 
order to study on the spot which so many men of great talents 
and genius had adorned. But two observations must,here be 
made, not very creditable to Greece, and which show that 
the sun of their literarv renown had set. Jst. In looking 
over the list of writers who at this time flouj'ishpd,^ 1 find few 
Greek'names of any eminence : 2if Of those who now visited 
Greece, it is said thdt the objects of their admiration were not 
the works of contemporaries, but those of Phidias ^d Apelles, 
af Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes.** 

In the^ist just Alluded to,‘ are thfi two historians Diodorus 
Siculus and Dionisius of Halicarnassus ;• from the first of 
whom we have a General Historj/ of all nations, and from the 
second, Roman AjitiqniRes; both in Greek, and both imper¬ 
fect. They had yesided many ypars in Rome, during the 
reigns of Cmsar'and of .Augustus. We do not expect to find 
in them the style of Tifueydides or of Xenophon; but their 
works abound with valuable information. With these authors 
was nearly contemporary the celebrated geographer Strabo.^ 
Having taken possession, as it seemed, of the Roman 
schools, the Greeks were not willing to relinquish the place of 
honour; and, during the succeeding ages, whilst they were 
generally countenanced by the reigning princes, we find 
them conspicuous in every intell^tual pursuit, that of poetry 
excepted, and iftaintaining the high prerogative of their lan- 

> Bruoker, Hist.*' Phil. ii. c. I. 

• See Leuglfet da Fresnoy, t. i. Fabrioiue Bib. Qrdc.msmn. 

’ Oniie!i: History of Greece, iv. !j98. 

* Bib. Grsec. iii. iv. v. 
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j guage. ^^ust not ooiit to mention’^en while the honse 
of CiBsar continued to disgrace th^ purple, the name ol 
Epictetus, the of heathen moralists, whose EnchiridUm 
Christians may peruse with adva^jtage. To Epictetus we 
must add Arrian, the judicious historian of the Expeditions 
Alexander, and the disciple of Epictetus; Dion, from his 
eloquence named Chrysostom, of whom njany orations and a 
treatise on the Duties of Kings are extant; and Plutarch, the 
most celebrated hf •biographers, and the most agreeable of 
moralists. These learned men weA natives of Asia Minor, 
if we except Hutarch, who was a Boeo'tian; but Borne was 
their place Of general residence.* ' 

Nor are the succeeding writers entitled to less praise: 
Appian of Alexandria, who, in the reign of Antoninus, wrote 
a Roman History, of which much has perished :*Ptolemy of 
Pelusimf in Egypt, the geographer and astronomer, whose 
system of the world prevailed, till it was superseded by more 
modern discoveries:a-Lucian bf Samosata in Syria, whose 
elegant and lively Dialogues wHl ba read as long as Attic 
wit shall please, and lively representations of thes follies aSd 
eccentricities of Jiuman nature shall interest. In the reign of 
Antoninus, i’ausanias of Cmsarea in Cappadocia, wrote 'fravels 

. through Greece, a work w]iich, to tBe chanp of an basy narra¬ 
tive, adds an aqpurate de.scription of the country, aS he then 
found it, and therefore must be deemed highly important to 
the study of antiquity, and the history of the arts. From Dion 
Cassius of Nice in Bithynia, the favourite of manjj emperors, 
by whon;,he was raised to the highest offices jn the state, we 
possess the remains of a Roman Histg^, composed in a style 
which the severest critic may approve, but not with a mind 
less influenced by prgjudice than by truth. Herodian wrote 
with some elegance, principally on those transactions of the 
Roman state with which he had himself been personally 
acquainted.* 

* * In Constantinople, in the first half of the fifth century, 
Zosimus compiled a History of the emperors, from Augustus 
to the year 410. The work| as we have it,,is .incomplete; 
and is written with great freedom, with much asperity, and 
with striking* indications of an undue partiality. From the 
freedofc with tghiub he exposes the conduct of soiafe Christian 

See tbe Bib. Grmc. iv. 
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emperors, an atten^t was early made, and imt -witliout 
success, to throw snsp^on on Ms veracity. But tlie style is 
pure and perspicuous,' not void of sweetness, nor wantonly 

rhetorical.^ • 

These writers, the last excepted, spent the greater part of 
their lives in Borne; and their woAs evince, that the decline 
of Grecian literature must not, in its descent, be compared 
with that of the western world. It has even been made a 
question, why the former should have maftitained its supe¬ 
riority, particularly jn the line of historical composition. 
That so many of thatf nation should have written on the affairs 
of^Bome, can Vwcasion no surprise, when the magnitude of 
the object is considered; but it may be remarked, that none 
of them were from Greece, properly so called. 

But Longinus was^from Athens, (at least he passed much 
of Ms life in that city), the tutor and minister of Zepobia, the 
queen of Palmyra. Of Ms works, which are said to have 
been numerous, the TreeMse cm the SubUme, (with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fragments) alone remains; but this has immor- 
tafized Ms .memory. When Palmyra opened her gates to the 
victorious Aurelian, the philosopher, to whom the resistance 
wMcMthat city had made was ascribed, was seized and exe¬ 
cuted. Wc may be allowed to think that, amidst the palaces, 
tpmples, %nd porticos of that celebrated sppt—the ruins of 
wMcb, scattered over an extent of severdl miles, still excite 
the admiration of travellers—the mind of Longinus had 
learned to cherish those elevated conceptions which he so 
vividly felt and so,energetically expressed. It is,, however, 
by some thoiight that his principal works were completed 
before he visited Palmyra. He died about the year 270.* 

It was pMlosophy, however, which, at this time, most 
engaged the Grecian mind; and Alexandria was its principal 
school. Ammianus Marcellinus, in describing this celebrated 
city, speaks of the temple of Serapis, with its columns, its 
breatMng statues, and its other ornaments, wMch the Boman 

' See with referonce to Zozimufl the ^emoire de M. de St. Croix^ p. 406, 
in the 40th vol. of the Mitmoirett de VAc^demie des Jmcriptims et Belles 
Lettres, and two />ther dissertations in the some voltime bjn tlie same author, 
the one on the taste of the emperor liadriaxi for<Philosopliy, the oh^er com> 
prehending a“list of the celebrated men of literature a^ art in the age of 
Hadrian. 

2 Bib. Grme. It. Dissert. Philolog. Ed. Toupe. < 
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capital co]jM alone equal; of its libraiies, collected by the 
Ftolomies, which centred seven hun&ed thousand volumes, 
part of wWch had been consumed in the war witl^ Csesar; of 
its climate, refreshed by genial gales, which to a native of 
Italy might seem the climate bf anotner world; of the eminent 
men, by whose labours it had been illustrated, and of its pre¬ 
sent literary pursuits.* Here Ammonius* taught, who was 
the father- of that sect which was distinguished by the name 
of the New PlatoflicS, and which, pretending to form into one 
compound all the various systems df philosophy and all the 
modes of religirJn, spread with amazing rapidity throughout 
the greatest part of the Roman world. But as hi the doctriUes 
concerning the Deity, the human soul, the things invisible, 
they gave a preference to the opinions of Plato, they received 
the appellation of Platonists. Many lem-ned Chrtetians were 
eager t<k enter this comprehensive pale; and particularly 
Alexandrian doctors, who, with the profession of the gospel, 
wished to retain the title, the dignity, and the habit of philo¬ 
sophers. Bu^ certainly,, the Simplicity of the Christian 
doctrine could ill accord with an heterogeneous mass’ malle 
up of all the fogies which the mind of man had conceived, 
which the genius of Ammonius and his scholars iiP vain 
= attempted to blend into ope consistfent whole. Among these 
_ scholars tlie mojt eminent was Pfotinus, who travelfed much, 
’and resided long in'Bome, where many illustrious men became 
his followers. Of this number was Porphyry, a native of 
Tyre, and a dmigerous enemy of Christianity; but who still 
further diffused the doctrines of the.Ampaonian school, 
and adorned the lessons which he taught with the blandish¬ 
ments of a polished style. He had' studied eloquence imder 
Longinus.’ 

But though Alexandria and other schools had become so 
renowned, it must not be imagined that those of Greece 
were deserted. The proximity to Byzantium, when it be- 
’carne the seat of empire, would more strongly recommend 
them; and Athens, we know, was now much frequented. 
Here, about the year 350, wc find Julian, afterwards named 
the apostate, and with hinj the two friends, Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, and Basil of Ctesarea, the first of whom has given us 


’ Bcr. Grst. 1. xxii. c. xvi. . ^ Bib. Grsec. iv. c. xxvi. 

* Bniokcr, Hist. Bhil. ii. sect. 4. Dissert, ut. sate. Bib. Grmc. iv.^c. xxn. 
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some account of thet4thenian schools,‘and a minftte delinea¬ 
tion of the person of J(ulikn.* The talents which these lumi¬ 
naries of the church possessed, and the eli^uence which they 
displayed, <do honour to the s^iools of Athens; and if to 
th^ we join two other Christian orators, Gregory of Nyssa, 
the brother of Basil, and John Chrysostom, the biShop of 
Constantinople, Grecian clo<^ence must still be admitted to 
hare maintained a high degree of excellence. Erasmus, 
thoimh he speaks much in praise of Chrysostom, is inclined 
to give the palm to tlie bishop of Ctesaica. 

Among the emperors who were favourable’to letters, Con- 
stantius, the son of Constantine, is related to have opened a 
public library in Constantinople, which was afterwards much 
augmented by Julian. The latter erected some stately 
edifices for‘the reception of books, to the number of which he 
sedulously added, and wlpch, it is said, were gradually accu¬ 
mulated to one hundred and twenty thousand; while Greek 
and Latin secretaries, who w8re maintained from the royal 
treasury, were constantly enfployed in making -accurate trah- 
scitipts of ancient aijthors, or in preparing new compositions. 
Other cities also had libraries, particularly Antioch; and 
many,‘necessarily, were the private collections: ibut I read, 
at this timti, of no public fibrary in Athens. 

. To this view much more might be added; but what has 
been said may suffice to show, that the Grecian tongue, whilst 
it was so generally cultivated, had not lost its primitive 
beauty; and that works had not ceased to be published, in 
which taste, elfjgance, and judgment are conspicuous; while 
the arts, as far as tU^y were patronised, continued to be 
indebted to Grecian ingenuity 

1 Oreg. Naz. op. pass. See Lh Bleterie's Life of JuHau. We may nleo 
refer l^ie reader to M. Stuiu't Boyd’s interestiug Select PaBeagea of the 
writiQge of St. Chryaostom, St. Gregory li^azianzen, and St. Basil." dud ed. 
Loudon, 1610. • 

^ See Bib. Orcec. pasnim, also Leitfadeo, etc. vou Meusel. 
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A VIEW OP THE FALLEN STATE OF LITEBATUBE AND THE 
ARTS, FROM 7HB FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE, XN 
476, TO THE BEGINNING OF THE REIQN OF CHARLEMAGNE, 

IN 774. 


Stltlements of the harliaroBs nations—In Italy—In Spain—In Gaul— In 
Africa—In Germany—In liritain—The Hnns*-Keflectioi)h on the cha- 
rucier ^‘the Goths—General outline of Uie times—.State of learning in 
ItiUy ilnring the Gothic reign—Disastrous state of Italy—Iteign of the 
Domhards—State of laaruing—Th» end o^ the Lombard government— 
French writers—Spanish writers—Ggmiai^—The state of England— 
Bede—The works principally read in the schools. 

As the most^ fatal blow to the declining cause of litei%ture 
and the polite arts was given by thesettlement of Ae various 
barbarous tribes in the kiilgdonis ’of Europe, that lAlignant 
influence did not cease to operate, till time, and the tissue of 
events, having improved the state of society, began to gene¬ 
rate new desire.s, and excite into new action the dormant 
powers of mind. Thus, in the moral ,o»der of things, a 
revolving'system seems to prevail; •and change, with a 
greater or less celerity, succeeds to clfange, as man ascends 
the arduous steep of excellence, or falls hack into degeneracy 
and ignorance. The'harbarous tribes, whom I have men¬ 
tioned, were our progenitors: it may, therefore, be proper, 
as their characters and habits were alike, briefly to state, what 
portions of Europe they occupied at this period. 

They came from the provinces of Germany, which the 
Bomans had not subdued, t^d from tlie widely extended 
regions of the north of Europe and north-west of Asia, which 
regions, from .the swarms which they poured aut upon the 
south, Isave received tlfe significant appellation of the ‘yStore- 
house of nation#.’^ Whence this exuberant feeundity^which 
husjinrdlybeen equalled in the more genial circumstances of 
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modem times, has ^ot been explained; *and we may be 
allowed to think, that^the imagination was not idle in calcu¬ 
lating the population of a ferocious and ronquering enemy. 
“ But theia true numbers,” observes a just reasoner,* “ were 
never known. Those who werd conquered by them are their 
historians, and shame may have %xcited tliem to say, that 
they were overwl»elmed with multitudes. To count is a 
modem practice, the ancient method was to guess; and when 
numbers are guessed they are always magnified.” To tliis 
enemy, as they made.thdir incursions from different quarters 
or at Afferent times,’ various names have beem given; though 
it*is generally agreed that they were children-of the same 
stock; and they have been long designated by the common 
appellation of Goths.® 

I have delated that, in 476, the fate of the western em¬ 
pire, dismembered as it had been, year after year, wps finally 
decided by Odoacer, at t\ie head of the lleruli. Under this 
chieftain, during thirteen years, Italy enjoyed repose; when 
the Ostrogoth Theodoijc im^adei^the country, and, after-an 
dbstihate resistance, founded the Gothic dynasty in 493.® 

The remoter provinces of the empire weye leas capable of 
oppolnig the overwhelming torrent. Early in Jbe fifth cen¬ 
tury, we *;e the yandals*, the Alani, and the Suevi, dividing, 
among fliemselves the Spanish territoiy, w^hile the Bomans 
opposed only a feeble resistance, and the tcountry experienced 
more than the ordinary waste of war. But what amity could 
subsist amongst these barbarous tribes, who w-ere all intent on 
extending thqjr q;)«ssessions? they quarrelled: the Visigoths, 
who were masters of southern Gaul, joined the Bomans: but 
about the year 468, tfie Bomans themselves were completely 
driven out of the country: and the Visigoth empire was 
founded by their leader Euric, who still retained the Gaulish 
provinces, of which Toulouse was the capital^ 

The northern part of Gaul had been long invaded, and 
long partially occupied%y the Franks. Their permaneift 
establishment is fixed as early as the year Sfil; after whieh 
time they, ct^tinued to ext^d themselves, though often 

« 

1 T>r. JohnRoft; .loamey to tbe Western Islands, p. 229, 

* Jomandes de Bebus Gedois, c. 4, See, * < 

* IbiJ c. 07. Hist. Misceli. 1. xv. Frooop. 1. L i, inter Ber. Itol. 
Senptores, t. i. 

* S^e the siune writers. 
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vigorously ^pposM; apd before the aidj^ of the next ora* 
* tury they'b^an to number thmr kings of the Merovingian 
race. Of this race was the celebrated Clovi^ the real 
founder of the F^ch monarchy, who, in the banning of 
the sixth century, established the selt o£ his empire at Paris.* 
In the fifth century, which was everywhere so fatal to the 
Boman power, another tribe, named Burgundians, had seized 
the eastern part of Gaul; but they were 'fijiaHy reduced by 
the overbearing power of the Franks.® 

The Vandals were now masters ofi Africa. About the year 
428, under the conduct of the ferocioul Genseric, they had 
voluntarily relinquished their conquests in Spain, and landiSg 
in Africa, subdn^ the country in a few years. The Romans 
everywhere trembled at the name of Genseric, and history 
has recorded his conquests, his depredations en all the 
■ neighboring coasts, and his pillage of Borne, in 455. Bfe 
died about the year 480, leaving thS kingdom, which he had 
founded, to his son Huneric.® • , 

So widely extended wa^ the oountry known by the name 
of Germany, and so various the nations' compreheqded \mder 
the common appellation of Germans, that it is not easy to 
convey any distinct idea of the revolutions which that Coun- 
^ tjy experienced. Many of the barbarous tribes of which I have 
’spoken came either from*Germafly, or certainly thfbugh its 
•provinces; and & the Romans were compelled to retire, new 
states of independent nations were formed, collected from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, or from such strangers as had chosen 
that country for their abqde. 'When yiu westdhi empire 
fell, the Germans were established in their primitive liberty; 
and it may be said of them, that, notf having been overrun 
and extirpated by invaders, the stock remained pure, and 
their customs, mannChs, and institutions, in a great measure, 
unchanged.* 

“ The Romans had been masters of Britain more than four 
hundred years,” when, early in the ®me inauspicious century, 
the misfortunes of which we have so often deplored, they 
voluntarily withdrew their l^ons, for the defence of the 
• more vital parts of the empireT The Britons Ead’reluctantly 

,' See <he authors b^ore*quoted, also Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. 

* Ibid. * • * Procop. Bel. Vand. 1. i. 

See Ciesar, Tacitus, Sec. . 
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submitted their ned^to the yoke, but usaje had reconciled 
them to servitude; they had adopted the manners of the 
conquerors*, on w^m mey were habituated to rely for pro- 
tecticm ag^uBt the inroads of the northSni borderers. It 
was with deep regret tfiat they beheld the Roman troops 
depart, after which, during thirty* years, we peruse* rfhe la¬ 
mentable tale of their sufferings, and their degeneracy, when, 
in public council, it was agreed to invite the assistance of the 
Saxon pirates. The Saxons landed aboat'the year 450, and 
the progressive histojy of their successes, and of the brave 
but unavailing resisibnce by which they were opposed, is too 
v/fell known to need any explanation. 

While Europe had been thus wasted, and occupied by the 
various nations of the Gothic family, a still more barbarous 
people, frem the regions north of Mount Caucasus, were 
Husied in the same woii of devastation, sometimes mqjcing war 
on both empires, at othel's serving in their armies; uniting 
with the Goths at onq period, and pursuing them with the 
most hostile vengeance at another. The primitive-parents,, as 
Jomandes, gravely writes, from whom the Huns derived their 
origin, were devils'and witches; an opinion which betrays the 
formidable impression made on the Gothic mipd. Those, . 
says he, whom they could not subdue by force of arms, they 
put to flight by tGeir horrid aspect. Their grim visage, de- 
fermed by scars, in which no eyes werewisible, seemed like 
a formless lump of flesh. Low in stature, but active and 
muscular, they were expert horsemen, and skilled in the use 
of the IkAv. Thqjr whole depqrtment breathed defiance, 
while their manners, were savage, and their way of life 
beastly. After various exploits, and battles won and lust 
in almost ev^^y province of the west, and in many parts of 
the east, parficnlarly under their great leader Attila, these 
formidable savages had, before the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, the possession of extensive territories beyond tlie 
Danube.* • - 

It may with truth be said, that at the opening of the sixth 
centhry, no country of the forpter W'estern empire remained 
unoccupied* by* some barbarous tribe. The ancient inhabi¬ 
tants, and the Romans who had settled amongst them, w'ere 

• Tacit, in Vit. Agric. ’ GiMoa, Exciil. Bntan. 

* See Jomaodee, de Kcl). Get. Prccop. de Bel. Gotlj. Hiet. Misc. 
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extermina&d in** long siicces^n of'lavage and tt-ar; liiej 
were coid^lled to se^ for dbeltcr i^ some other seal, or, 
mixed in the invading mass, were utterlj lost to observation. 
What we know t<f have happened ^ this country* may assist 
us in forming some notiorf of the fate of other regions. 
Those, institutions, laws, tnanners, arts, and sciences, wliich 
it is the work of ages even imperfectly Jo establish, disap¬ 
peared. When the Romans conquered any people, they intro¬ 
duced amongst themsthe arts, the improvements, the comforts oi 
imlished life; ‘and, in return for the of independence, 
bestowed the ci^adties of more rational existence. Th^e 
capacities, and more than these, the actual dbquirements oi 
civilized society, the Groths and Huns dissipated into air; 
and contemning what they had no capacily to enjoy, they 
reproduced the reign of bvharism. * * , 

But were these people really so barbarous as the wrilefs 
of BomJn history Imve been studious to represent them? On 
this subject, Tacitus, in describing 4he German nations, or 
mpre recent authors,' wh^^witneas^jhe overwhelmingforce 
of the Gothic invaders, must be read with caution. Their 
language was not at all -or only imperfeefly understood; and 
tlierc would be a stronger propensity hideously to exagferate 
rather than faithfully to depict what was neoessatily viewed 
’ through an opaque and ti^uWed haedium, when the* country 
• had been laid waste; property forcibly alienated; friends 
murdered or exiled; the endearing moniftnents of other days 
overturned; and all that was venerable derided or deformed. 
Though in all this .few exqpsses might co^fimitted, which 
are not tHe usual attendants on invasion and conquest—the 
sufferers were not likely to be sparin'^ of their complaints; 
and of their invectives where they could be vented with im¬ 
punity. • 

Jorna^es, a Gothic monk, by some styled bishop of Ba- 
venna,^ who Kved in the sixth c^ury, is more partial, as 
miight be expected, and perhaps ia|b exact in describing the 
chuacter of a people from whom he was himself deSbe^ed. 
He says that they surpassed ^the Romans in flgjtre and in 

1 Hist. Script. AmmUh. Mansell, past. • 

’ Tlae, on weighty reasons, is controverted by Mnratori, fnef. oi Jot 
nand. i* int. fiet.^talr Scrip.—The work of Jomandes ss an ahsiigmen 
of the History of tlfe celchiated Cassiodorus, on (he same Subject, wMcl 
has been test.—See Fabtioins, Bib! Lat. ii. 
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bravery; they had aipbng them, he adds, eVen at the time of 
their early migrations, men of extraordinary erudition, who 
•were their pasters in the schools of wisdom; hence the Goths 
were esteemed more learned tban<other barbarous nations, and 
almost coBipsraWe with ‘the Greeks. He proceeds to de¬ 
scribe their devotion to the god Mars, whom they propitiated 
by human victims, their farther advances in civilisation, and 
their skill in music. He observes, that about the time of 
Sylla and of Julius Cmsar, the Goths, whom the latter could 
not conquer, were whplly* guided by the advice of the sage 
Diceneus. -Sensible' of their docile disposition, and their 
natural talents, there was no part of philosophy which he 
withheld from them. He instructed them in ethics, in order 
to civilize their manners; in the laws of nature, to show 
them that <these laws were to be observed; and he taught 
them logic, which rendered them more expert than other 
nations in the art of reasoning. He proposed to their con¬ 
templation the theory of the twelve zodiacal signs, the revo¬ 
lutions of the planets, and the wh^ole science oi astronomy, 
wtoich'sho^s the increase and wane of the moon, and how 
much the fiery globe of the sun exceeds the earth in magni¬ 
tude. " With what pleasure then, says he, when the repose 
of a few days allowed a respite from arms, did these brave 
men turd their thoughts to‘philoso|ihy. You might observe 
one scrutinizing -the face of the heavens;’ another exploring 
the nature of herbs and fruits; a tiiird calculating, the uses 
of the moon; and a fourth pursuing the labours of the sun 
in its diurhal cour^. By these qnd many other lessons, the 
fame of Diceneus had become so great, that all ordefs of men, 
and even the chiefs, obby^ Mm. He then selected the most 
worthy, whom he instructed in theology, and taught to wor¬ 
ship the gods.' Comosiens, Ms successdt', and not his inferior 
in wisdom, was held in almost equal veneration. % became 
the king and Mgh priestflf the (^thic people, whom he ruled 
injustice. 

Thus writes the GotM^ Jornandes; but in describing the 
Huns, who were the enemies of his nation, he makes use of 
the. darkest colours, and has rlicoarse to fable in order to 
deepen the shades.* We may th'en naturally ^suppose that 
both the pictures are de£cient in MstoiicM impartiali^'; and 


' De rebus Get. xl. 


* Ibid. xxlr. 
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if some decBactiojf may,justly be made his praise, an bb- 
• reserved <9.’edit should not be given-to,Wa abuse. But it is 
evident, that from their habits of vagrant and prefatory life, 
these nations we^ composed of barbarians, Bteugh some 
tribes might have received 'a tinefure of such elementary 
kno-wl^ge as their histoilan has described. Even after a 
residence of some years in Italy,* we find 'the Goths charac¬ 
terized by a sort of innate distaste for literature. 

If tile Goths w«re» so enlightened as is asserted, particu¬ 
larly in what regarded religion, theif mpxims widely differed 
from those of the Gauls and Germans. ^Among the former, 
over whom the Druids presided, it is know^ with wl«t 
joidous caution all sacred knowledge was withheld. Nothing 
even of history or of philosophy was committed to writing, 
but what it might, on solemn occasions, l»e proper to commu¬ 
nicate to the people, was recorded in songs or ballads, whiefi 
were preserved by memory. But* they seem to have all 
agreed, that to perform deeds «f valpiir -was more glorious 
than to speak or write elegpntly, «nd that mental application, 
as tending to withdraw the individual from the us^ of him!?, 
was beneath the dignity of manhood. Th*e Gauls, however, 
as they have b?en represented to us by C®sar,’ and the 
Germans, as*they have been depicted by Tacitus, sappear far 
’superior to the Goths in flieir mdaims and institutions, and 
we may lament that- the enervating effects of Roman inter*- 
course should have prepared them for the yoke of servi- 
1 ude. 

After the extinction of thp literary spirijj, and thd cessation 
of intellectual culture throughout the.west of Europe, the 
barbarous conquerors might with pleasure contemplate a 
state of society, in tew respects raised above tlie level of 
their own. The few Instances in which they might discern 
any traces of mental superiority were not such as were calcu¬ 
late to create the feeling of envysense of inferiority, 
particularly when they had obtaineMBh a tignal triumph over 
those wi)p affected a superioarity iiTlntellectuid attainments. 
Amalasuntha, the daughter of the Gotiiic king, Theodoric, 
was left guardian to her son .^halaric, the heir to tiie Italian 
throne. She v*aa herself a w’oman of uncommon endowments, 
comparad with the standard of that age; for she had tistened 

• ‘ Cees. Comment, vi. i’acit. de mor. 6enn. 

• . p 2 
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to the political lect^fhs of Cassiodorus, an^imbified wisdom 
from the lips of Boet^us.- It was her anxious wisli that lier 
son should^be educated after the Roman manner, mid frequent 
the public (Schools. At the same time, siie selected for liis 
tutors three individuals from itraong the Gotlis, of mature 
age, and of distinguished celebrity for their wisdom and mo¬ 
deration. This measure did not please; and one day wlicn 
she had punished liim, and he was seen in tcans, tlie Gothiir 
lords were tilled with indignation, and waited on the queen. 
“ This method of e^^jeation, madam,” said they, “ is neither 
honourable to our prince, nor advantageous to us. Courage 
i^not promoted by letters, and the lessons of age often gene¬ 
rate cowardice and pusillanimity. Athalaric must liereaftcr 
show his prowess in the field, and aspire to military renown. 
Dismiss tb in these pedants, and let the youth be trained to 
fans. Theodoric would not permit our Gothic children to 
frequent the schools, as lie remarked that those who had been 
taught to tremble at thiji rod, would never look without shud¬ 
dering on the spear, .^nd he, nn^am, conquered provinces, 
and acquired a crown, tliough not a whisper of learning had 
approached his ears. Reflect on this; and let your .son have 
companions of his own age, from whose conversation lie may 
imbibe generous sentiments, and learn to govern agreeably to 
the institutions of the Gotlis.”' Amalasuntha reluctantly 
assented; and the youth, after a few years, was worn out by 
debauchery and carried to the grave. 

The prospect which now lies before us is dreary to behold. 
It i.s spreafl over an immea.surable,extent, not altogether desti¬ 
tute of fertility, but without cultivation. The object.s capable 
of interesting the atteriiion will be but few. But may we not, 
w'ith a sort of melancholy pleasure, dwell on these few as wo do 
on the fragments of some dilapidated monument? The difler- 
ence is palpable. These fragments delight, because they still 
show the exquisite tast^^ the artist, and serve to carry our 
contemplations back ttaOp days of other years, when subli^ 
mity, combined with beSty, attested the perfection of human 
skill. Other associations enter into the general conception. 
But where all is rude and tasteless, however entire the object 
r be, no gratification is experienced. 


Procojiius lie Bel. Oetli. ii. lie was a Creek, lived in tlie oa)iirt of 
Justinian, and was a witness to many of the events which he iflated. 
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A lato witer o? great, classical taste, speaking of this period, 
lalls it “tile age of monkery and legends; of Leonine verses 
\tliat is of bad Li^n put into rhime;) of projectj to divide 
trutli by plough-snares; of trusadeg to conquer infidels and 
extirpate heretics; of princes deposed, not as Craisus was by 
Cyrus,*but by one who haS no armies, and who did not even 
wear a sword.”' Yet he allows that some.sparks of intellect 
were at all times visible; and he proceeds beautifully to 
observe, that the*feV who were enlightened, when arts and 
sciences were thus obscured, may be* sak^o have maintained 
the cuntimdti/ of knowh’dge; “ to have been (if I may use tjje 
expression) like the twilight of a summer’s night; that auspi¬ 
cious gleam between the setting and the rising sun, which, 
though it cannot retain the lustre of the (lay, helps at least to 
save us from the totality of darkness.” ‘riie obseA-ations are 
leather applicable to times not (juite 40 remote. 

"When Theodoric, about the year 493, was firmly seated on 
the throne, we are told that Italy once more enjoyed the 
return of happy days; andi the Intppiqr, doubtless, because bv 
no means the object of previous expectation. Unlike 'other 
conquerors, Tligodoric, sensible of the superiority which 
mai'ked the,manners of the people whom he.liad suHBued, 
.left them in possession of yheir law?, which^he conTmanded to 
be inviolably oljgervcd; and he retained the same form of 
'government, the same distribution of provinces, the sanre 
niagisti-ates and dignities. By this policy he hoped to recon¬ 
cile even the Romans to liis .sovereignty; and to convince 
them, thjt, though a barbarian, he was,n»orp worthy of a 
sceptre than many of their nation ly whom the throne of 
Cmsar had been occupied. The mind of Theodoric, it is 
certain, cannot justly^be designated by the epithet barbarous, 
lie had, indeed, received a militaiy education amongst his 
countrymen; but he had visited, at Byzantium, and had 
received signal favours irom the m^rial court. And, what 
jS*a striking proof of a discriminEW%-mind, he chose for his 
principal adviser a man of great learning and integrity, the 
celebrated Cassiodorus. It i^ems, however, to be generally 
admitted, unless by those,wno perpetually merge truth in 
flattery, that* he was extremely illiterate, and could never 
accomplish th^ arduous task of writing his own name. The 

* Pliilolog. Inquiries, ni. 1. 
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reader has just heat^ the barbarous ♦speech of tjio Gothic 
nobles to Amalasuntha.' But the greater praise is due to 
Theodoricif, while, from the defect of eduction, he was him • 
self void o» learning, he ^ould value it in others, and, through 
a reign of thirty-tiiree years, *be the encourager and the 
patron of letters. As the late pl-inccs had made Btir enna 
the seat of empirp, Theodoric made it his usual place of 
residence.’ 

In speaking of the character of the Gdthle people, I mighi 
have observed, tha^the 'superstitious reverence which tii(.‘^ 
hgd always shown to the ministers of religion contributed 
much, on their iirst invasion, to the well-being of the con¬ 
quered countries, and more after their conversion to the 
Christian faitJi. They transferred tliis Imllowed feeling to 
the new sSicerdotal Wder; and, under its influence, spared 
their persons, with the edifices and other objects wi*h which 
they were associated. Learning and its repositories tlius 
sometimes experienced ♦protection, while palaces and ca.'^tles, 
with their inhabitants, srei‘e*wraptiin flames. Tlife deference 
fSr the priesthood was inherited by Theodoric. It was usual 
witli him, early in the morning, to frequent q, religions assem¬ 
bly oV bishops, and other ministers, with whom te familiarly 
■fonversedf though it sedmed, sayg the historUn,^ to have, 
been theTeffect of a habit long contracted, lutjfer than dictated 
by any motive of rational respect. 

Cassiodorus, to whose counsels Italy was indebted for her 
I'epose, and Theodoric for his fame, was a native of Calabria. 
He had experjeocud the patronage of Odoacer; but, under 
Theodoric, he had been raised to the highest offices of the 
state, which he continued to administer under his successors, 
tiU the commencement of the Gothic war. He then retired 
from all public employments; and in the solitude of a mo¬ 
nastery he closed a long life of usefulness and virtue. 

Of his various works prfauapal is a collection of Letters^ 
written whilst he was iflllBster to the Gothic kings; and Is, 
therefore, hi^ly interesting frmn the historical matter which 
it contains. He was also the ^author of a Gotliic History, 

‘ See mu tlie mgu end chemcler of the <Jot\iic king, tfie many writers, 
guok'd by Mftratori in his Annuli d'ltaiie, iii.; olw Ber. Jtal. Sorii>'. pas. 

* lie i'heod. ap. .loniand. ISl. • 

• See a list of tlicm in Cave and in Knbricius, Bib. Lnt. ii. ‘ 
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which is l&t, exfept ip its probable abridgment of Joniandes.' 

' Ilis Htyl^ is characterized in a few. words, when it is said to 
possess a harmony, a construction, tmd a phraseology, so 
peculiarly his ow'B, as to be.best defined by the ^pression— 
barbarous tUganee? His digressibns are numerous, and his 
display of learning such,%s if it had been his wish to shame 
the gross ignorance of his contemporaries, or to make tlic 
faded honours of literature revive. The ifioment of his retire- 
n\(int, it has been said, was the epoch of their expiration. In 
his retirement, however, Cassiodonus cwtinued to write on 
subjects whiehavere adapted to his new*<alling. He employed 
his monks in the meritorious labours of transoription; he T^as 
instrumental in procuring translations of Greek authors; and 
he enriched his monastery with a copious collection of books. 
This monastery, wliich he had Mmsdf ifonnded, pvas situated 
near J^uillaci, in Calabria; and if he died in 575, his age 
wante(rbut little of a hundred years! The name of the gram¬ 
marian and philoluglst Frisoiau ipay be mentioned here, 
though h# taught at Cogstantipople, and seems not to have 
been a Latin by birth. CassiodoAis speaks of him. as ibis 
equal in agi?. Ilis various works on his Own art ^mned him a 
^ high reputatioiT, and for many centuries they were the»guides 
to the Latin tongue in the schools of Europe. llJie grammar , 
or elementary introductidh for beginners, was called his Alpha¬ 
bet. and that fol the more advanced acquired the appellation 
of the Great Pfiseian.^ 

Contemporary likewise with Cassiodorus, and equally fa- 
voui-ed by Theodoric, waj the philosopie^ Boetias, who had 
studied St Athens. Boetius was the ojpet't ofbxtravagant en¬ 
comiums. In cloiiueuec he was said to have united the graces 
of Demosthenes and of Cicero; to have combined wbat was 
most valuable in the Greek and Latin authors; and, in at¬ 
tempting to imitate, to have surpassed the ablest models of 
antiquity.'* This exaggerated commendation, if it were sin- 
• eere, proved how little men were^^^pn able to appredate lite¬ 
rary merit. Many of his’ works were translations from the 


' Sec tlie Pveef. by Muratori, i. 

^ Tirubaseb^ StorXa della Letterot. iii. 17. 

’ on the Latin Qrammariatt», a curious article tn Fain'iciua, Bib. 
Lat. ii. extractedulTroni the work of the learned Putschxns of Antwerp. 

* Knnodina, bisifop of Pavia, his contemporary, Ep. riii. 1. 
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Greek; and for these^ke was liberally p^aiseif by Caesiodorus.' 
Addicted to the sect ol‘ the Peripatetics, and an aSmirer of 
Aristotle, but not to ihe exclusion of Plato, he brought the 
writings of^e Stagy rite into vogue, and nfay bo regarded as 
the founder of that scholakic lore which al'terw’ards prevailed. 
But the -work of Boetius, which alcHieis now read; wliich has 
been translated into all languages; and which has been gene¬ 
rally admired for tfle plulosophical amenity, expressive senti¬ 
ments, and pure morality it contains, ist the Consolation of 
Philosophy. It is UTitte* in prose, which is not void of ele¬ 
gance; interspersed ^th verses of considerable beauty.'* It 
WVs composed ^during his imprisonment at Pavia, where he 
suffered death on a charge of which no proof was produced. 
In the following year, 525, his father-in-law, a man also of ex¬ 
traordinary,.parts ati<I learning, the senator Symmachus, was 
executed,® as participating in the supposed treasog of liis 
son. 

When we consider thp nobie descent.of these men, their 
talents, their endowments, their liv^ embeyished by the vir¬ 
tues they bad practised, the dignities they had possessed, and 
the admiration whicli they seemed to excite, we might suppose 
that their example would have kindled the flame, of literary 
emulation.But intellectual torpor was too widely diffused; 
nor let it<-be forgotten who, at the time, were the masters of 
the country, and what the character of their minds,, though 
Theodoric and some others, from motives of policy, might 
occasionally patronize the arts. “ He allowed not our chil¬ 
dren,” candidly observed the Gotljic lords, “to frequent the 
schools,” and they assigned this reason, tltat the fear of the 
ferula generated cowardice. 

Another writer, Ennodius, bishop of Pavia, flourished at 
the same time. Italy and France have contended for the 
honour of his birth. When, in pursuing another subject, some 
years ago, I read a work of Ennodius, my observation on it 
was, that he possessed scsi^ strength of imagination, but no 
powers of reasoning, no clearness of ideas, and no degance 
of language. A further perusal of his works,® which are com- 

1-Variar, i. ep. 45- 

* QufB libuit ludere in poesi, divina none aunt ^ nihil illis cultiv^s^ nihil 
gravine. i^caHger, vi. Poet.--‘See Bib. Lat. ii. « r 

3 Procop. (le Beilo Goth, i. 1. Anon. Vales, ad colum.'Amm. Marcel. * 

* In Bibl. Patruin, vi 
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, posed of Tetters, MutxUanies, Declamations, and Poems,- and 
from which I now rise with wearihese, has only served to 
corroborate the option which I had previously fosmed. He 
ranks with the orators and ffrst scliplars of the aj?e; but the 
tem rhetorician would best define his character. Amongst 
his miscellanies is a Panegyric, which was spoken before 
Theodoric; it is fulsome and declamatory. . The military ex¬ 
ploits, the virtnes, the literary taste, and the personal beauty 
of the king, are ^ofgeously displayed, ‘^he snow on his 
cheeks,” he says, “is in harmony wUh rosy blush, and 
his eyes lieam with the serenity of a perpetual spring.” In hjs 
Jitters is little tliat is interesting; and the Declamations, in 
imitation of those falsely ascribed to Quintilian, ai-e no more 
than scliool exercises. Ennodiu-s, who seems to have written 
most when he was young, was not withodt talents.* His per; 
eeptions^ere lively, bat his pedantjy and affectation are in¬ 
tolerable, and the general construction of his sentences is so 
perplexed as to bafile'compreheflsion.* In the poetical depart¬ 
ment, in wKcli he.wrote kyrans^* epigrams, and other piece^ 
he certainly excelled most; and it was hist^ish, it seems, to be 
thought a poet, jvhen the subjects before him would Wdly 
bear even the ordinary ornaments of prose. Ennodius was 
.admired by his contemporaries; ai^ln a Roman sy^o^, whilst 
he was in deacon’s orders, he delivered a discourse in defence 
of pope SymmaehuSj who had been charged with crimes; and 
so charmed were the fathers with his reasoning and his elo¬ 
quence, that they directed the discourse to be entered into 
the acts of the council, where it may now l»e read.' Enno¬ 
dius was dead before Boetius was imnibred in the prisons of 
Pavia. 

If any reliance might be placed upon the praises of such 
judges, it would be thought, from the Epistles of Ennodius, 
tlmt the Augustan age was returned, and that eloquence had 
its Ciceros, and poetry its Virgils. The more temperate Oas- 
Siodorus, indeed, sometimes expres^Sfe the feeling; but where 
specimens are extant, we have means of ascertaining the truth 
of eulogy. ^ 

Ennodius wrote the Ltfe pi Epiphanins, who was his pre¬ 
decessor in the see of Pavia; and some other livfis, and a few 
chroniedes, the pompo^tions of the time. The wolk of Jor- 


» Concr Gen. iii. 
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nandes, though an ^Jlridgment, alone deserves notice. As the 
production of a Gotlj, its style and matter may entitle it to 
some praise : but, considered as the work of Cassiodorus, it 
would ad A little to hi.s f|ime.‘ 

Let me add, what is an additional tribute to the fame of 
this great statesman, that he wa's equally desirous that his 
mastei’, who, und^r the inftuence of his counsels, had pro¬ 
moted the cause of letters, .should be the patron of the arts. 
The cai’e of Theodoric was first extendiSi to the preservation 
of the buildings afit^qtheS' monuments in Rome and in the pro¬ 
vinces. Proper officers were appointed for thi.s purpose; who 
virere aftenvafds to attend to the'construction of now fabrics, 
or to the reparation of such as had fallen to decay. 

But was tliat which has acquired the name of Gothic ai'chi- 
tecture now introduced? Here I must beg leave to refer the 
reader to the many authors who have discussed the subject, 
observing only, that—as the principals of just taste, by de¬ 
parting from the models of antiquity, had been long waning 
into oblivion or neglec^—a founffiition was laid, which was by 
ao means^ inauspicious to the commencement of wliat is called 
the Gothic taste. ' The style of writing which was then prac¬ 
tised, the intricacy of combination, the minute eijibelli.shinents 
which were so much prized, and the forced conceits which 
were scf generally admired''in the compositions of the bi.shop 
of Pavia and most of his contemporaries, might naturally tend 
to generate a similar criterion of excellence in the. operations 
of architectural art. If the simple models of antiquity could 
no longer-pleasedp literature, it was less likely that they would 
be acceptable to artificers in wood and stone. 

It has been mentioned that, after tire death of Theodoric in 
526, his daughter Amalasunt^, as guardian to her eon Atha- 
laric, assumed the reins of government. Some explanation 
has been given of her views. Whilst she continued in power, 
Italy was flattered with the prospect of an increasing happi¬ 
ness: and as Cassiodorus was still at the helm, literature had 
reason to rejoice. But the young prince experienced a pre¬ 
mature death; when the queen raised her cousin Theodotus, 
a man of science and a disciple of Plato, to a participation in 
the throne. < The philosopher was void of gratitude as well as 


1 See Bib. Lat. il. 
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.military e^erien^ ; Amalasuntha was*f.xiled ; and, by his 
orders, or with his consent, was put to death.' 

To revenge, as |je pretended, the death of Amalgsuntha, or 
rather to recover Italy from Jhc hatuis of tlieGothh, the Gre¬ 
cian emperor Justinian directed his general to turn liis arras 
against Theodotus. This general was the celebrated Belisa- 
rius, who had ju.st eonqmu-ed the Vandals, and re-annexed 
Africa to the imperial throne. He first subdued Sicily, which 
was then possessed b^ the Goths, and land^ in Italy in 536. 
Thus commenced the Gothic war,^ wTiich was waged with de¬ 
solating fury, add lasted seventeen years. It^is srad, ItaJja 
did not, for' several centuries, cease to feel its calamitous 
effects. 

Theodotus soon fell, and Vitigestaking thc command, boldly 
made a vigorous .stand against the impeKal gener^ll. Bomj 
was in tl»e hands of Belisarius; but it was soon surrounded 
by a powerful army of Goths, and reduced to extreme dis- 
, tress. But on thi.s ftccasion tBe fortune of Belisarius pre- 
vaileil; and'tho siege was raised. ‘Tho havoc of war was now 
diff'used over the face of the country', and few cities were 
exempted from its rage. In 540, Vitiges, being taken in Ra¬ 
venna, was aonveyed to Constantinople, whither he was ac- 
icompanied by Belisarius, jvho ha^J Iieen recalled \i^er the 
suspicion of aspiring to the sovereignty of Italy, "mthin a 
few months, two other kings accepted and lost the precarious 
sceptre, when Totila, more worthy to command, was called to 
the dangerous pre-eminence. , 

Fortuny appeared to favmir the enterjirislhg.valour of the 
new sovereign, who recaptured cities^'defcated armies, and 
destroyed fleets. But BeUsarius returned while Totila, who 
had in vain entreated.the Romans to renew their allegiance, 
was preparing to surround their city. He actually accom¬ 
plished the blockade, which he continued with so much 
rigour, that a dreadful famine soon b^an to rage within the 
wills; and when all attempts to relieve the city had proved 
unsuccessful, the Goths were treacherously admitted within 
the gates. The historian tell% us that little blood,was shed; 
but the most unbounded lichee of plunder was permitted to 
the soldiers, And eve^thing valuable became "their prey. 

\ Procop. de Bol. Gotli. i. iii. iv. 

* See Procopius, Joruondes, and the l-lietoria Misccl. 
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Even Komc herself,•upon which the epithet’ etemm\ had been , 
so presumptuouslj bestowed, seemed fast approaching to her 
final dooo^ with her palaces, her temples her theatres, and 
all her gorgeous monnm^ts. Wlien Totua could obtain no 
favourable answer from the By^ntine court, to which he had 
respectfully applied, he resolved* to wreak his vengeance 
where it would Ije most signally felt. He threw down a 
third pai't of the wall; and the fire was ready to consume the 
most stately buildjngs, when he i-eceivefl letters from Bcli- 
sarins. He earn^y be'sought the Gothic sovereign to spare 
^e city, which the labour of ages had contributed to adorn; 
and said thaf he who, by the destruction of its venerable 
edifices, should deprive posterity of the pleasure of beholding 
them, must be deemed an enemy to mankind. The king 
desisted M)m the eitecution of lus purpose, if it had been ever 
seriously entertained; a;}d taking w'ith him the sen;t‘-ors, and 
ordering what lemained of the citizens to be sent, under a 
strong guard, into Campanhi, he mafehed away with his 
army.' , • • . . •' 

* I shalL not pursue the thread of this melancholy story. 
After a further‘resistance of six years, Tptila wa.s finally 
defeated by Narses, who had succeeded to Beliswaus; and he 
died of hi's wounds. This happejied in 552. The Goths,, 
who hml chosen Teia for tneir leader^ still attempted all that 
eoui-age and desperation could effect. Their fate, however,' 
was not long suspended. A bloody battle was finally fought, 
in which Teia fell; and the nation submitted to the superior 
fortune of Ngrsas.* Thus ended 4be dominion of ,the Goths 
in Italy, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Justinian, 
the eighteenth of the Gothic war, and of the Christian asra, 
553, after they had reigned sixty-four years, from Theodoric 
to Teia. 

Italy was now once more in the hands of a polished nation, 
and governed by the victorious and virtuous Narses, who was 
saluted by the flattering title of her deliverer. She had need 
of that repose which, under his powerful protection, she 
might wel} hope to obtain; agjd in the same auspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, the renewed intercourse with Greece seemed not ' 
unlikely to restore a portion of her former intelleotnal vigour; 
and to rekindle the love of letters and'of d;he,arts. But was 

* Procop/iii. 
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it probable Jthat tl«3 Byjantine court, which was itself menaced 
by .surrouBdin" nations, would be ajjle ?o afford protection? 
Was it probable that the barbaric thrones, now firmly esta- 
bh'shed in th(! couiftries of Eijrope, would quietly permit Con¬ 
stantinople to enjoy, without •furthef molestation, her newly 
acquired territory? Was k probable that the northern tribes 
would attempt no new inroads oij that envied soil which had 
already proved so alluring to their propensities for conquest 
and rapine? . • 

The government of Narses w'as as pac^c as the agitation 
which had been ;:aused by the late dreadful storms would per¬ 
mit; but little could be effected in the short period of four^ 
teen years. In 5(J7 he was recalled by Justin, the suece.ssor 
of Justinian; and, in the following year, Limginus, with the 
title of Exarch, fixed his seat at llavenfja. The majesty of 
the western emperor was represented by him and his sue* 
cessors ili the same oflice; and they Continued to enjoy some 
authority for the spaqe of a Impdred^and eighty-three years, 
or from 56^ to 751; when Bavo^ia was taken, and the last 
Kxarcb compelled fo retire. * • 

fjonginus had scarcely arrived when it Was reported that 
a new mition of invaders was proceeding from Faunoni»and 
the. adjacenf countries. The.so were the Lombards, with 
'many allies, and with tiich- tvivesf children, flocks, and pro- 
•perty, under the*conduct of Alboin, a renowned warrior. If 
has been confidently as.sert«d, that he was instigated to the 
enterprise by Narses, who w'as indignant at the usage which 
he had ex])erieneed from the imperial court.^ The'Lombards 
entered the country witliout any o])jjosTtion f and having 
taken many cities, and caused much slesolation, they finally 
established their seat of government at Pavia, which had sub¬ 
mitted, .after an obstiaate resistance of more than three years. 

Thus commenced the reign of the Lombards, which (with 
the short interruption of ten years, during which a species 
of, federal government, under certain dukes, prevailed), con¬ 
tinued, in a long succession of kings, down to the year 774.' 

It has been made a question among some learned Italians,^ 
whether the Lombards were as barbarous in theit manners, 

5 See Punliie ^iaeomia, T)e Gestis Laagobnrdornm, ii. fler. Itaf. i.—He 
was liimitif a au<f wrote fits history, under C'harlenfhgue, in the 

eiglitli century. ♦ 

* See Mtnalori, Amt. d'ltal. _^i«rseTireboschi, Stor. del, Lett. iii. 
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and as cruel in th|ir warfare, as th^ ar« genially repre¬ 
sented; and whether, under their sway, Italy enjhyed secu¬ 
rity, or was harasses by unceasing oppression. Tliat the 
state of lemming was deplorable,.no one is ready to deny; and 
I know not that the accession of any new cause was iiisces- 
sary to accelerate the extinction* of taste, which has been 
already described. But when we take into the account, not 
the first aggressioh of the Lombards, but the intestine wars 
which were waged between th<3ni and the cities which perse¬ 
vered in their alftgianee to the Byzantine throne; with the 
consequent ravage and solicitude; with the manners of a 
Tieople, not lees ferocious, nor less ilh'terate than the Goths, 
when they first entered Italy, we behold an increased mass of 
causes in action to depress every liberal pursuit, and stifle 
every int^leetual ejtertion. The name of no one J.ombard 
king, as the historian of Italian literature observes,' merits a 
place in the annals of letters. The princes of Hit Gothic 
line, if Theodoric may.be ei^pted, h;;^ themselves few pre¬ 
tensions to unytliing like literary distinction, but they could 
value leai-ning in otherl; and it has been seen what place in 
their councils wassoccupied by Cassiodorus and Bo<‘tius. Or 
was fit that, when the Goths reigned, letter^" had not ceased 
to be cultirated, and memof eminence could be found ; whilst, 
under the government of 'the Loifibards, ignorance had be¬ 
come more indissolubly conjoined w'ith barbfirism? 

The writers, in general, who speak of those times, are not 
sparing of their severity, and none are less indulgent than 
those of Home, yho, as their city obeyed the Exarch, often 
suffered from’ the *h(j8tile inroads of the Lombards. The 
virulence of their expfessions is sometimes extreme. Their 
countr 3 nunn and historian,^ Paul Winfrid, took a very differ¬ 
ent view of the state of things, and the character of the Lom¬ 
bards. He does not indeed celebrate their love of science, or 
their patronage of the arts; but he draws an cncl^nting 
picture of the administration of the provinces, under thgir 
third king. “ No violence,” says he, “ was here committed, 
no snares were laid: no one was molested, no one spoiled: 
there was 'no rapine, no thefts.-'^ but all, void of apprehension, 
followed their several occupations in security.”. It is in such 
circumstances that letters and the arte prosper, whejj other 

• ^ e 

' T. iij. b7. : Paul. Iliac, iii. 10. 
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incitements/are ifot -wanting to promOig their cultivation. 
*IJut such incitements did not exist in. th<i times of which we 
arc speaking. 

We rea<i!little oi* public schools; ^d books whi^ had not 
been in great abundance at’any time, had been rendered 
still more scarce, by the pillage of cities and the destruction 
ol' monasteries. The Lombards, says the historian,' invading 
Mount Casino, laid everything wa.ste, when the monks 
escajBid “ with a cepy of tlieir holy institute^ and a few other 
wi-itings.” Industry would have re^supphfed the means of 
instruction, had .not the military habits of many, and the 
pressing exigencies of penury in others, with the continual 
dread of hostile attacks, eifectuaUy suppressed every tendency 
to intellectual improvement. 1 must bo understood to allude 
principally to the remains of the old dnhabitunte of the 
country, ^w of whom were now free ^m Gothic contamina-' 
tion; and nothing, certainly, can be more deplorable than 
the account transmitted to us <*f the^ate of Koine by her 
"bishop St. Gr^ory,^ whq witnessed,the scenes of distress 
which attended the progress of the lAimbard arms. .“All is* 
lost,” he says, “ arid swept away. Our population is dwindled 
to an inconsiderable number, and the sword of the cneSny, 
aided by innumerable miseries, accelerates the decrisase. Nor 
So men alone perish; the public ciOilices, the monunftnts of 
Our ancient grandeur, are every day tailing into ruin. There* 
was a time, when the youth of foreign countries crowded to 
these walls to learn the sciences, and to claim their reVi’ards. 
Alas! no one repairs now fo^ instruction (ff Advancement to 
a city/whieTi resounds only with lamentation, anS which is, in 
fact, no better, than a desert.” 

What then could be expected ? The greater j»art of the 
countijB|ias subject to*a nation, regardless of learning, if not 
wholiKSiorant of its name : the remainder was occupied by 
the nipi^ dependents on the Byzantine court, whose attention 
w«s engrossed by considerations very different from those of 
intellectual improvement. Learning, in all its branches, left 
without patronage, without encouragement, withered away 
dike a tree in a frozen wild ; ahd it is in vain thaf we look 
through the annals of the tidies, for a single literary produc¬ 
tion, wliach the j>hi|esophcr, the historian, the poet; or any 

' riuil.’Dioc. iv. 18. • - See Op. Sti. Gi-cg. pass. 
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man of the smallest,elassical pretensions coftld, foi a moment, 
peruse with satisfaction.. * 

The historian,' whom I have often quoted, and whose in¬ 
dustrious J-esearche.s into the state of learhing wcM animated 
by 0 laudable partiality to his country, here almost suspends 
his progress in dettpair. The times, indeed, says he, were 
times of misery and universal desolation, when even the 
common appellations wliieh are given to the followers of 
science were barely understood, and when a man who could 
write Latin witfiA apy "purity, who knew a few words of 
Greek, or could make verses, was deemed, a prodigj'. lie 
\hen proceeds, with his usual accuracy, to investigate, under 
each head, the state of letters, and rescues a few names from 
oblivion which had not been utterly lost: but it was only to 
prove thai oblivion, was the state to which they must return, 
hnd that the age which could value such writers was one of 
profound ignorance and'general barbarism. 

Though the conditiqp of polite learning was in such an ab¬ 
ject state, are ive to presume that.the studies connected with 
A-eligion were equally neglected While these are upheld in 
any repute, the aft of elegant composition may Ixi overlooked; 
butminny branches of valuable knowledge must lie cultivated, 
and it shotuld seem that .that eloquence which was here con¬ 
nected Svith the best interists of idan, can never want cncou- 
i'agement, ‘ 

Ecclesiastical studies are not, it must be confessed, without 
a claim upon our gratitude. They served to keep alive the 
spirit of 'inquiry ^ and they prpserved the Latin language 
from utter extinction, wliilst they helped to soften’the barba¬ 
rous manners of the itorthera tribes. They imposed some re¬ 
straint on the universal tendency to the use of arms; they, 
allured less ardent minds to the occupation of retirement; 
within the churches and in the monasteries, they opened re¬ 
ceptacles for such works of profane and sacred lore as had 
escaped the ravage of war. The monastic institution caused 
many hands to be employed in multiplying or beautifying 
copies. They might themselves often not know the value of 
their treisures, and might ckpend labour on what merited 

> Tirabosctiit Storia della Letter, iii. 

* See the Bibliotheca Patrum ph&s.'’' 
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only neglegt; bu# still they contributAl to preserve many 
‘works whith would otherwise have perished. 

Amongst the churchmen of this age whose writings are 
not undeserving of* attention,* and wj^ich are chararorized by 
an air of majesty and a tone'of elo<iuence, which would not 
have disgrac^ times of hi^ier cultivation, I must not omit to 
mention Gregory, the first of the name, wjio, from the year 
590 to 604, occupied the chair of St. Peter. The appellation 
of Great, by whiclrh# is best distinguished, attests the opinion 
which was entertained of his generaf character; but does not 
tlie appellation, «it the same time, prove, that when mte man 
merited to bt; so distinguished, his contemporaries had few 
claims to notice: and that the standard of general excellence 
was very low ? Whilst in extolling the literary character of 
St. (iregory, some writers have, perhaps, been toft lavish o{ 
theii pr^sc, others have not hositaled to repi'esent him as 
no less hostile to polite learning and the arts, than were the 
Lombards themselves; on whosw barbarous manners ho often 
' animadverts in hij epistles. Tl*c cltarges against liim are 
reduced to the following heads: that he ejgjelled from Rome 
the mathematical studies; that he burnt the Palatine library, 
first collected by*Augustus Cassar; that himself despised clas¬ 
sical learning, which he forbad others to pursue; afid that he 
rlestroyed many profane monumciits of art, with which the 
vity had been embellished. * 

These are serious charges, and have been vigorously main¬ 
tained: but the grounds on which they rest appear to me so 
weak, mid to have been so triumphantly );e(ut<;d, tfiat I see 
little necessity for prosecuting the same subject,' and shall 
■dismiss it with the observation, that if *the age had possessed, 
more men -as well entitled as St. Gregory certainly was to 
the reputation of virtue, of -science, and of literature, the 
reign of the Lombards in Italy would not have been sjrnony- 
mous with the reign of barbarism. Rome, indeed, was not 
under their dominion; but the render has beheld the opera¬ 
tion of the various causes which gradually occasioned the de- 

0 • 

• * See Tiniboschi, iii. lOA—125, who, with gi'eat acuteuesH and solidity 
of reiuiouing, replies to the argninefits of tJie Cierniau Bruclur, Hist. Crit. 
PUiluH. iii. ii. 2. See idso, de St. Croix’s dissertntiou ali’ea^Jy referred 
to, ill tlic tifs^nstnuplions et Jicllen Lciti'cs, vol. 49; and also a dis¬ 

sertation by Furia on the Greek sophists, in vol. 1. of the Atfi tle/C Acade- 
mif^ Iltiliaua Mi Scienze., Leticrf^ cd Mrti. 
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cUnc of letters, anii "to which an increased ener^ was com¬ 
municated by the martial ferocity of the Lombaros. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the iminediate successors 
of GregOTy were all destitute* of literary aocomplislunents, 
though, in an age of ignorancb, but little attention is due to 
the eulogy of contemporaries. * Towaid the close of the 
seventh century, .when Agatho was bishop of Home, we havt 
irrefragable proof of the low state of ecclesiastical learning. 
A Eoman synod^as convened to dclil*rate on certain com¬ 
munications which lia<r been received from Constantinople: 
,and it was agreed to send deputies into the*Ea.st with letters 
to the emperor from the pontiff and the council The de¬ 
puties were seven, bishops and priests; and as the synod wa? 
numerously attended, W'e may fairly presume that they were 
,selected d'ith care.’ “It is not,” say.s Agatho, “from any 
confidence wliich we pjacc in their knowledge; foj- how can 
the perfect science of the scriptures Ih; ibund amongst meti, 
who live in the midst of a •barbarou.s* people, and with diffi¬ 
culty earn their broad hy»tlie labour of .tliejr handsi Jt is 
only with simplicity of heart, that we preserve the faith de¬ 
livered to ns by our fathers.” With these delegates, be adds, 
that he had sent such books and extracts as mjght be tieees- 
sary to c&plain the faith of the ^ostolio church, and he en¬ 
treats "thd emperor to give an indulgent licaring “ to their 
•illiterate expositions.” Tiio substance of tlie second letter is 
of similar import. Tlie. bisliops speak of their .leaming in 
the same^ humble strain; which, in truth, the style of the let¬ 
ter sufficiently"atjests, observing that, “at this time, no one 
among them can buBst of worldly elotpicncc.”' 

It cannot be donlited that this humble representation of 
the learning of the Boman church was extorted by the force 
of truth; for, in all intercourse with the East, and parti¬ 
cularly at this time, when the rival sees had been wanniy 
contending for pre-eminence, no example can be found of 
gratuitous self-abasemmit. What then must have been, the 
leaming of other churches, if that of Borne, by her own con¬ 
fession to an inveterate adversary, was reduced so low? 

More than half a century dfter this, king Pepin of France 
requested tome books from the poatiffi. Paid i “ I have sent 
to you,"' replied his holiness, “ whht ^ooks I cotdd find.” . 


’ Ap. Baron. Amufi. £ccl. ad. an. 080. 
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To such a hienefacftor ’a« Pepin had been* to the apostolic see, 
the selecti&i, doubtless, was as munilic^nt as goodwill and 
gratitude could make it. The libraries, however, of Home 
could supply nothing more valuable ^lan an Antip^mal^ and 
a Hcsponsfile, a Grammatica HristoteUs (a work not known), 
Dionysa AreopayiUe LiVhm, Geometrian, Orthographian, 
Grammalioam” ^1 Greek writers.* Wheij only such works 
a.s these, whether spurious or authentic, could be. offered or 
accepted, no further «:scarehe3 after proofs pf complete bar¬ 
barism. need be made. * , _ 

Tliis miserablo state of letters w^as, doubtless, not more fa- 
A'ourable in that of the fine arts. The devastation which had 
been caused by the inveterate contest between the Greeks 
and the Gothic kings continued with equal fury betw'een the 
Ixiinbards and the Greeks. The rapacity of the Greeks, at 
tlic same.time, kept pace with the Jiarbarism of the Lom-* 
bards: and they might well reason, that, when an occasion 
offered, it was allowaldc for them to make reprisals on Home, 
.'and. I'ecover some gortion of the wiluq})le property of which 
their counti'y had been formerly despoiled. In 663„the Em-* 
]>eror Constans repaired to Rome, where, liaving presented 
to the bless^ T^ter a richly ornamented mantle, he 8m- 
ployed tlie twelve days of his visit in collecting thfc ancient 
inoniimcnts of bronze, and \he tileS of that metal witlf which 
flic Pantheon wa.3 covered: which he directed to be con-* 
veyed to Constantinople.** They fell into the hands of the 
Saracens. 

We are informed that there were artist^ amopg fhe Lom¬ 
bards, and fhat they built many palaces, ehurcUes, and monas¬ 
teries, which they enriched with omlimentsi statues, and 
pictures; but the remains of these incontestably prove the 
rudeness of their workinanship and the imperfections of their 
skill. Besides, when we consider that he who could write his 
name was viewed as a prodigy, the meanest artist might 
readily command admiration in such a barbarous age. la 
describing the various fabrics of the Roman bishops who, at 
this time, sat in the chair of St. Peter, their historic dwells 
With complacency on “their gn&ideur and beauty.”® * 

The causes wMch fiaally overturned the government of the 

* Codex CaroUn. iT 

^ Paul. ?. 11. ^aSee Auast. Bibliotfa.ee. passim. 

‘ • .02 
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Irombards are involved in obscurity and (onfus^n; but the 
un'vrise measures of,its.own rulers, the distracted'councils oi 
the Byzantine cabinet, and the deep policy of the Boman 
court, codtributed to its fall. Early in th4 eighth century, the 
throne of Pavia was occupied by Eiutprand, who was endowed 
with many virtues, and was accounted next to Rotharis, the 
chief lawgiver of his nation. Ambition was his ruling pas¬ 
sion. Not satis^ed with the extensive territories left to him 
by his predeces^rs, and with seeing tlwre prosper under his 
new laws—the wisdom* of which is the theme of strenuous 
commendation*—^he undertook to exjiel the Romans, as they 
were called, that is, the forces of the Grecian, empire, from 
the soil of Italy. His arms were attended with snccess; hut 
it roused the jealousy of the Roman bishops, who w'ore appre¬ 
hensive of being reduced under the jmwer of a people whom 
’they had always professed to despise, and of losing the chance, 
however remote, of one day acquiring the possession of the 
dukedom of Rome, and the cities of fbe Exarchate. In this 
posture of aftairs, when no^military aid against tfce Lombards 
•could be obtained from Constantinople, and’when its edicts 
against the worship of images excited the utmost indignation 
in Rome, Gregory, the second of the name,*5mplored the pro¬ 
tection of the fVench kiag. This .sovereign was ^lie celebrated 
Charl^ Martel, who protnised, if necessary, to march into 
•Italy.** • 

After the death of Liutprand in 743, in whom, if wo may 
believe his historian, “ letters” alone were wanting to consti¬ 
tute a pdH’eot ppnee, the sceptre was hold, for a few months, 
by Hildebrand, and .afterwards by Rachis. New laws were 
added by RaciMs to the code, which was already sufficiently 
voluminous. He then pursued the ambitious plans of Liut¬ 
prand, which, however, the eloquent address of the Roman 
bishop Zaclia^ induced him to relinquish, when, putting on 
the habit of ^ Benedict, he retired to Mount Casino. His 
brother Astnlphus was his successor. With him tlie kingdom 
rose to its highest elevation. He subjected the Exarchate, and 
invaded the dukedom of Rome, when the pontiff, Stephen II., 
who had in vain applied to- Constantinople for relief, hud 
recourse, like his pr^ecessors, to the French jnonarch, whom 

* See Rer. ItaL i. ii. Aatiq. luU. ii. xxii. 

* Patil. Diac. vi. Oreg..Turon. 
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•A.stulpliu3,^n a mbmeril of inconsideratioft, permitted him to 
visit. Pepin, thg son of Charles Mirtei, was seated on the 
Gallic throne. In ihis interview, and daring the sjay which 
Stephen made in France, a pjan of aperations wa.s adjusted; 
and when, after an intervd (i{ some months, Asttdphus would 
listen to no terms, a French army,^with their king, crossed the 
Alps; laid siege to Pavia; and compelled •the Lombard to 
accept the temw of peace which were generously offered, and 
to surrender his conquests.' , 

But when the enemy was out of sight? Astulphus pei-fidi- 
ously revoked the eoncessions he had made, jnd marched 
against Romei Stephen once more implored foreign aid; and 
again the armies of France came to his assistance. Astulphus 
now' consented to fulfil all the stipulations of the l^e treaty, 
acconliiig to which, under a solemn instrument or donation, 
previously settled by Pepin, “ the Exarchate, with its depen¬ 
dent cities, is made over in perpetuity to the Roman pontiff 
.and Ms successors in’ the chaii* of P^ter.”^ Tlie temporal 
sceptre was flius added to the spirftual«keys; the sovereignty^ 
to the priesthood; and the bishops of Romeyvere aggrandized 
by the spoils of the Lombard kings, and of the descendant of 
Constantine. • This was in the year 755. 

• Astulphus did not long survive ^Hls event; and ^,he left 
po male issue, the S'acant tin-one became the object of a vigorous^ 
contest between duke Desiderius and the monk Rachis,* 
whom the histre of the sceptre allured from the retirement of 
Mount Casino. Desiderius proved the successful epmbatant; 
and during,several years enjoyed, in some aadhsure, a tranquil 
reign: but differences arose between ^m and the Roman 
court, when the son of Pepin, Charles, who ^aa afterwards 
called Charlemagne, piarched into Italy; sat down before 
Pavia; visited Rome in solemn pomp, where he coiMrmed to 
the pontiff the donation of his father; and returning to the 
. Lombard capital, compelled it to surrender. Desiderius, who 
fcir into the hands of the conqueror, was sent into GauL 
Thus ended the kingdom of the Lombards, after a continu- 
,ancc of more than two hundred years; and in the spmmer of 
the year 774 the ruler of thq Franks became the monarch of 
Italy. 

Wliil? the p<sve«s of mind lay everywhere in & state of 
' Lib. Poatif. in Stepb. ® Ibid. 
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torpid inertness, readily be uilderstood wls(y the pages 

of ecclesiastical history in this period are so^barren of events. 
Even the active controversies of the East, excited by the 
Nestbrians, the Entychlans, the Monothelites, and recently 
by the Iconoclasts, would have ^xcited little interest, if the 
Roman bishop, as first pastor of fl»e church, had not deemed 
it his duty to interfere. Metaphysical theology could take 
little hold of their gross conceptions. To the question of 
image worship, however, which was nfore palpable to sense, 
the western people were not indilferent. The reason which 
. induced mos^ of the Gothic nations, soon After their settle¬ 
ments, to embrace the Arian tenets, may be found in the cha¬ 
racter of their instructors; and when Arianism, or any other 
doctrine, had taken hold of such minds, they were likely to 
.adhere to*it with obstinate tenacity. 

Though the condition of Latin literature, as we diave seen 
it in Italy, sufficiently marks the level to which it was reduced 
in other regions of thft wes^ I must hot omit a few names, 
not unfamiliar to many redflers, and whose learfting, such as 
'it was, was usefuljy employed in recording facts, and in dif¬ 
fusing a scanty portion of general knowledge. 

In the sixth century h'ved Gregory of Tours,* the father of 
Frencl\ ahd of Gennaii ^story. JHis Annals, in ten books 
briefly relate the general events of the church to the founda- 
'tion of the Gallic monarchy, and thence proceed, in a more 
copious narration, ecclesiastical and civil, to the year 591, 
.soon aftcjr which ho died. We are certainly under many 
obligations to tUIStgood archbishop, though the sinjplicity and 
credulity of his chara>j,ter have often been unfavourable to the 
cause of truth." His style is rude, vulgar, and barbarous; his 
sentences dissonant, and his words ngt always Latin. His 
writings exhibit the exact h'neaments of the age. • When 
they are read, it is for the facts whicli they furnish; but these 
must he selected with caution, and that discrimination must be 
exercised of which he had not the smallest share. In sOrde 
other works, on the Lmes of Saints, his credulity is not 
restrained within any commop bounds; and he delivers the 
most fabulous tales as the certain documents of history.* 

Since the foundation of the TPrench monafehy by Clovis, 
toward the close of the fifth centnry, leariung„had evdlrywhere 

' Bib. P. C. vi. See Cave, Hist. Lit. and Fabrieius, Bib. Let. med.«*etiit* 
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^experienced a mdre sensible decline. iShe Latin language, 
however degenerated, was succeeded .by a more vulgar 
tongue, which was a sort of corrupt and perverted jargon of 
the language of ancient Home. The,mind of Clovib was only 
that of an uncivilized 8oldier;’and the minds of his successors 
were of the same description, till we come to tliose weak 
and dissolute men, whom history has so ejnphatically .styled 
I^aineanK, with whom the first race expired; and that of the 
Carlovingians, coihnfenced in the person qf Pepin, the son 
of Charles Martel, in the year 751. *,[rhB manners and tastes 
of the people were not less gross than those of the prince; and 
with tilt! exception of some churchmen, but few aspired to 
any other praise than that of martial prowess. Letters were 
despised, os adapted only to the sluggish habits of the cloister, 
la these cloisters, schools wore still open, and som^ means of 
instru<;tii*n were offered to the public^ * 

Hut the age could boast of a poet, Venantius Forturatus, a 
native of Italy, afterwards bishep of Poitiers, and the friend 
’ of the llomtin .Gregory, to whomsele^n books of poems are 
dedicated, as also four on the life of St. Martin.' yiie must? 
of Venantius hgs found admirers, and liis contemporaries 
spoke with tylmiration of his various talents; but he seeifls to 
.have formed a truer judgment of himself. When, in lines 
void of all taste |iud purity, ho describes bis own defects of 
'intellect (».</ ego sensus intgis'), we may praise bis piety and 
self-abasement; but his poetry is not heightened by the con¬ 
fession. 1 can allow the Lombard deacon. Pan! Warnefrid, 
to write'-' l^s panegyric, panticularly as if^sliibits a criterion 
of the literary estima'te of the times; b«t from the mouth of 
a modem critic we, expect a sounder v?r3rct.% 

I shall not dwell on the history of the Spanish govermnent 
under the Gothic kings, -which presents little more than scenes 
of internal feuds and bloodshed, with few objects on which 
the mind can repose with unmixed delight.^ As in Italy and 
Gaul, the language of the northern conquerors yet prevailed, 
though it daily acquired more softness, and a richer phraseo¬ 
logy, by an insensible commixture with the remains of the 
Honum tongue, in which the Wvioe of the churot was per- 

‘ t'. vi. ^See.Cave, Hist. Lit. utid Fatricius. Bib. Lift. med. istat. 

'' J)c Gest. Lujigots ii. Hist. Ijt. sec. vi. 

Miirianit Hist, pasaim. 
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formed, and they, w9io had any claim to the character of 
scholars, continued to write. 

Among the churchmen who, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, threw some lustre on the Spanish nation, must be 
named Isidore, arclxbishop of SevUle, a prelate of high cele¬ 
brity in the church; and whose numerous writings, ecclesias¬ 
tical and profane, announced the variety of his acquirements. 
Passing over his historical compilations, his Commentaries on 
the Scriptures, his Dogmatical Tracts, Ihs Treatises on Dis¬ 
cipline, and those on. ijorals, I shall select, as more immedi- 
„ately belonging to my province, his twenty Books of Orir/ins 
or Etymologies. The work is extremely miscellaheous; but it 
may be considered as a just epitome of the arts and sciences, 
as they were then understood, in which terms are explained, 
principles'4aid doivn, and tlieir uses shown. It is plain, that 
Isidore had read much;, but though viewed by hii»tcontem¬ 
poraries as a prodigy of learning, and consulted as an oracle, 
his knowledge was scanty aiid superficial. “ Heaven,” ob¬ 
served his friend Braplio,*the bishop of Saragossa, “had 
given him to Spain, and raised him up at that time to make 
file monuments of'the ancients known, and to guard his coun¬ 
trymen from extreme rusticity and barbarism.”* In a style 
winch is Dot void of perspicuity, l^e introduces the diiferent 
heads of science, wliich he illustrates by. apt quotations, 
^bese are the “monuments of the ancients;” and as they arc 
sometimes taken from works which we do not now possess, 
their value is not inconsiderable. The fragments which theii 
labour lias prps«r\;ed have given celebrity to the names ol 
Photius of Suidas, and of others: and Isidore, therefore, 
should not be left without his due share of prai.se. He drew 
little, it may be allowed, from himself;^ but'when he speaks 
of dialectics, of matliematics, of medicine, of man, of animals, 
of the worl^ of the earth, and of its parts and products, wc 
seem, to hear a philosopher of the seventh century speak; wc 
are enabled to appreciate bis learning, and that of his age 
and though this be small, we are pleased with the rich and 
various quotations from the authors of better days.' 

Nor was Isidqre alone eminent in the Spanish church. He 
had two broOhers highly famed, one of whom,*Leander, pre¬ 
ceded him in the see of Seville, who'was, a^ we are*'told, s 

1 See Hist. Lit. sac. vii. Diqun, Hist. Eccles. Bracker, iii. Bib. 
ined. selat. 
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prclato, “ qf elcxivltnt speech, endowed idith man;^ talents, and 
not less signalized for science than for virtue.” The Gothic 
nation was induced, principally by his persuasive eloquence, 
io renounce the erroi’s of Anus, “ when,” says the*historian,‘ 
“ a new light of glory seemjd to spread itself over the country; 
peace was restorei^ commotions appeased, and mirth and 
public rejoicings were, on all sidSs, heard.” 

The seventh century was also remarkable in Spain for the 
several synods, held'principally at Toledo; 4he provisions of 
wliich, on various subjects, were ohe» judicious, when we 
consider the lahientable ignorance of the tiipes. It was 
ordained, that no one should be promoted to clerical orders 
“ who was ignorant of the psalms, of the ceremonies of bap¬ 
tism, and of sacred song.” The injunction, it must be owned, 
was not unreasonably severe; and we cannot b# surprise^ 
that the Kght of glory, of which the historian speaks, so soon 
passed away, when the return of civil discord facilitated the 
conquest of tlic Moor*, which, ehrly in the following century, 

’ overwhelmrtl all tlie provinces, itnd introduced, with a new 
people, a new order of things. , • 

I would not jilently pass over the provinces of Germany 
and their language of high antiquity, but little mingled with 
.foreign idioms, could we ijiscover id it any traps'o^ know 
ledge which merited attention. Though their language was 
ancient, it seemed, as yet, to have served no other purpose! 
than those-of colloquial intercourse, or to perpetuate, in songs 
and ballads, the events of battle.s, or the feats, ofteij fabulous, 
of some fiiyourite chieftain. • Latin, as in#tl*erdCountries, was 
almost exclusively possessed by church men ; and what was 
written in tliat language did not rise to a high er standard of 
excellence tlian the productions of other countries. Even of 
Latin works the number was smalL® 

Before I proceed to mention the ornament of our island, the 
venerable Bede, it may be proper to observe, that the conver- 
^on of the nation by agents from Rome, in the beginning of 
the seventh century, had been productive of many happy 
effects, in a civil point of vieiy. The Christian missionaries 
’brought with them the learning, the language, the manners 
of a people cef tainly less ignorant and barbarohs than the 

’ Mariana.Hi.st. Ti.*t. 

. i §ee LeiUadea zur Gescluchte dcr Gelebrszmkeit, ii. 
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natives to whom they*came; and as their in^uenceyncreased, 
less savage modes we»e likdy to prevail. In speaking of the 
Koman coimnests, I remarked the general policy of their admi¬ 
nistration, and what changes, in common with other countries, 
Britain had experienced under they sway. A similar revolu¬ 
tion was now to happen. The new masters wijre, indeed, very 
few—compared with the Kdman legions, who, at that time, 
were spre^ over the face of the country; but their powers of 
persuasion were ^such as, within the lap.^c of somewhat more 
than half a century, to prevail on the diti'erent nations of the 
heptiirchy to ..surrender the strongest prepofesessions of the 
heart, and embrace a religion very different frotn that wbiidi 
they had hitherto professed. Indeed, the .single act of adopt¬ 
ing a new religion, such as the Clu-istian was, involved in it a 
series of hi her changes; though it must be confessed that, 
where indulgence could, be allowed, pope Gregoryuvas dis¬ 
posed to accommodate his discipline to the inveterate habits 
of the people. He directed their ancitint temples to be pre- 
^rvetl, and their days of festivity to be contiiiaedt And as 
file people,” he adijs, in a letter to >St. Augustin, “ have been 
used to slaughter oxen in their sacrifices to d<»'ils, some feasts, 
on this account, must be substituted for tliem. Thus, on the 
days ofd^hfe ij|,ew dedicatio'h, (of churches,) or on tlie nativities 
of the martyrs whose relics are there deposited, they may 
Ruild themselves huts of the boughs of trees round the 
churches, and, celebrating the solemnity witli religious feast¬ 
ing, no mpre offer beasts to the devil; but kill them to the 
praise of God.in*'tl«ir eating, and return thanks t<j the giver 
of all things. Whp/j'gome pletisnres are thus outwardly per¬ 
mitted Uiem, tKey will more esisily consent to inward joys: 
for there is no doubt that it is impossjible to retrench all, at 
once, from obdurate hearts.”' 

St. Augustin was attended in his pious expedition by no 
more than forty Italians; but, from this time, a constant 
intercourse with Rome was established; and the bishops and 
other ministers, as well at Canterbury as in other see.s, were in 
a long succession delegated |rom the same quarter. As 
they were unacquainted with the barbarous language of the 
people, we flo not readily understand by wh&t means they 
communicated their instructions; but the ^any fnconve- 


Ap. SpelmaVi, Cone. i. 
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, niences apsing ffom Uus ignorance of tite vemacnlar tongue 
would compel them—as it had the Romans in an earUer 
period—^to open schools, where children, at least, would he 
taught the rudiments of La|in; while some of tlm strangers 
might themselves attempt^ to surmount the difficulties of the 
Saxon idiom. But at any rate the schools which I men¬ 
tioned would serve to diffuse thfe lliatin language. The per¬ 
formance of the cliurch service in that tongue would add to 
the effect; and tfie "admiration in which Ae new teachers, 
with thidr various endowments, would naturally be held, 
could not fail td recommend whatever they practised, or en¬ 
joined, to gdheral imitation. But when, in process of time, 
tile natives of the island, having acquired the necessary quali- 
15catioa.s, were promoted to ecclesiastical offices, greater 
changes would be produced by the influence of thetr counselj 
and example; for, we may be confhient that those persons 
were principally selected who, in their education and habits, 
liad manifested a stKking prdferenCh of Boman manners. 
In the me.-tntimc,«as tho»first teftchers and their successors 
were monks, they liad brought tlie spirit pf monacliism witfi 
them; and con^iients were everywhere founded, wliich served 
as other schools of instruction to the natives, and as semi¬ 
naries of ultramontane ta^ and ^discipline, ^hl^ learn 
from the annals pf the times. 

The attempts which were made to reconcile the remains of 
the British inhabitants to the measures of Borne did not suc¬ 
ceed; hut the causes were obvious. The Saxons w^re objects 
of their iqjplacable animosity, and therefofe their new friends, 
the strangers from Italy, who espouse d . th eir interest, were 
viewed with similar aversion. Insulate8*%;g nature, and, as 
the Bomans withdrev^ daily more and more cut off from all 
intercourse with the continent, the Britons retained, with the 
peculiar character of theu' faith and discipline, the manners 
and maxims which they had imbibed ; and these they took 
kfith them, when compelled by the Saxon conquerors to re¬ 
tire for refuge to the mountains of Wales. They besides took 
the little learning which ha^ survived the general wreck. 
When Augustin sought and^ohtained a conference with them, 
seven British* bishops, we are told, and many learned men, 
met hifh, chie^y from the noble monastery of Bangor, in 
Flintshire,* llcfe more than two thousand monks resided, 

* Beda, Hist. Eccl^rs.^ii. 2. 
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“who liTod by the lk)iotir of their hazMs;” Bod hate we may 
presume that the moBuments which remamcd of their former 
learning were iMfeseired. 

Of the %ix archbishops who, 7n succession, had filled the 
chair of Canterbuiy, the last onlyj Deusdedit, was of Saxon 
origin; but it was the wish, as it appeared, of the country, 
that their future prelates shduld be chosen from among them¬ 
selves, and, with tjps view, an ecclesiastic, named Wighard, 
was sent to Rome, Here he died; wherf, Sfter s6me delibe¬ 
ration, an African abbot, from the neighbourhood of Naples, 
was recommended to the pontiff, learned in' the holy scrip¬ 
tures, versed in monastic and ecclesiastical discipline, and, 
what was more, “ excellently skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues.” But this ecclesiastic, whose name was Adrian, de¬ 
clined the ‘honour, and recommended his friend Theodore, a 
monk, and a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, “ well-instiucted in 
secular and divine learning, also in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, a man besides Of excmplaiy probity, as well as vene¬ 
rable for his age, being sixty-six years old.” Thebdore being 
brdained by the Roman bishop, departed for his see, in com¬ 
pany with Adrian, wlio was directed not only to accompany 
his friend, but to watch his conduct, lest, fromcpartiality to 
the Gr^ekfe, he should ihjroduce pnything contrary to the 
Roman faith? 

'■ Tile appointment of an Asiatic prelate, with an African 
counsellor, to preside over a Saxon church, to the, language 
and manners of which they were utter strangers, was a curious 
incident. On, bisvarriv^ in Britain, about the year 670, 
Theodore visited abgljarts of the island; and he was every¬ 
where well reMji^i. Bennet Biscop, a Saxon youth, who 
had also accompanied him from Rome, ,ofi5ciatcd as his inter¬ 
preter. By bis aid, Christian admonitions were largely dis¬ 
tributed; but Theodore had moreover brought witli him many 
Greek and Latin books, among which was a beautiful copy of 
Homer, the Homilies of Chryso.stom and other works. He 
deemed it not beneath the dignity of his sacred office to ex¬ 
cite a taste for letters ; and, with this view, in conjunction 
with his friend Adrian, he delivered lectures to the most 
crowded amliences which his exertions could‘procure. He 
ttore serious disquisitions wifh ssbj^ts of a' lighter 


' Beds, Hist, ficcitis. ir. 1. 
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character. ‘The iastomn' observes, tlftt as a proof of the 
'effects whfw tliosa honourable laboureigs produced, when he 
himself wrote, individuals were found amongst the schokrs 
of those learned masters to whom t^e Latin and Cfreek lan¬ 
guages were as familiar as th6ir native tongue. He adds that 
the times were never mortf happy. But the art of singing— 
which pope Gregory had introduced, and which his mission¬ 
aries brought with them into the island—-was now become an 
essential part of eedesiastieal education; a proficiency in 
this accomplishment was esteemed a distinguished excellence. 
So highly, indeed, was it valued, that heaven, it was said,^ 
sometimes vouchsafed to bestow it on its peculfar favourites. 
Music (even though as deficient in melody as the Gregorian 
song) might please the ears of a barbarous people, and allure 
them to tlie church : but, at this period, it occu^ed in alt 
countries more attention than it merited; and contributed nol 
a little to increase the distaste for more serious and more im¬ 
portant studies.* . - - 

• The appointment then pf Theodore to the primacy, when 
we look to its eftccts, was singularly fortunate. He held thif 
high office for two-and-twenty years. His death ^lappened 
in 690, when h(f was succeeded by Berthwald, a Saxon ^onk, 
who, as theTiistorian tells us, was well skilled in ecclesiastical 

*and monastic discipline ;*bnt vefy inferior tc^'heJdore in 
•literary and intellectual qualifications. Adrian survived hi# 
friend many years, and, in the monastery of which he was 
abbot, continued the mode of instruction which he so pros¬ 
perously began. But, in ^peaking of Ms ssucceskor Albin, 
Bede remSrks,^ that, with his ecclesiastiral learning, he pos¬ 
sessed “no smaD portion” of the Gre61IS«*ifuage ; and was 
as well acquainted with Latin as with his own tongue. We 
may therefore suspeftt, notwithstanding the former broad 
assertion, that the lectures of the Gre^ masters were not 
always crowned with so much success as has been represented. 
Apotber of their scholars was Aldhelm, an abbot and after- 
wards bishop, who is reported to have composed the first 
work in Latin, and to have taught his countrymen the rules 

• of its prosody. He was a mart, says the historian,'^ clear and 
elegant in his language, and astonishingly versed in sacred 

• Beda, Hist. E^clea. iv. 2. ’ Ibid. 2i. 

‘ Bhicker, Hist. Phil. iii. ii. 2. • * L. v. 21. 


‘ L. V. 19. 
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and profane literatu];& of which he left spe jimens^in various 
publications. . 

Contemporary, or neariy contemporary with these sages of 
the heptarfihy, was Bede^ who, from his superior learning and 
admirable virtues, received in Mis life-time the appeUation of 
venerabk. He was born in the ebunty palatine of Durham, 
witliin the domain of two neighbouring monasteries; under the 
superiors of whicl^he was educated from his earliest youth, 
and where, becoipl% a monk, he lived, tuaght, and died. His 
first instructor was the rfbbot Bennet Biscop, the interpreter 
of Theodore when he, first came into England ; and who had 
probably imbibed a love of letters from his lectures and con¬ 
versation. The proficiency of Bede in all the branches of 
learning, and in the Greek and Latin languages, was certainly 
considerable; and while we admire his acquirements, we arc 
inclined to supjiose that,there were others, amongsf,,his bre¬ 
thren, pursued the same course; and that the late priniati- 
and bit African friend had been able to excite a spirit of in¬ 
tellectual cultivation, th,e beneficiakefiecte of which wctc cx- 
tensively/litfused. The continued intercourse with Rome, 
also, among a people emerging from barbarism, would serve 
to animate curiosity, and to multiply the compej^itors for in¬ 
tellectual distinction. Bede thus sjxiaks of himself: “ My 
life was' spent within the precincts of the same monastery, 
devoted to the meditation of the divine word; and where, in 
the observance of conventual discipline and the songs ol' the 
choir, it was ever pleasing to me to learn, to teach, or to 
write.” He ^dF, ^lat his days vfere passed in these occupa¬ 
tions till he arrived at the age of fifty-nine ; and he gives a 
list of the varioesFvWtks which he compiled.* 

The fame of the Saxon monk, before he had reached his 
thirtieth year, had penetrated to distant countries; and pope 
Sergius requested tliat he might be sent to confer with him 
in some pressing exigencies of the church. But Bede did not 
quit his celL It was a subject of astonishment that such 
treasuries of science should be found “ in a remote corner of 
the globe.” The superiors of these northern convents, indeed, 
seem themselves to have been toen of talents. They collected 
books, improved the style of architecture, and were the first 

^ i 

^ r 

1 Epit. Eocles. Tu Dr. ileury'B Histor>' of Eugland, ther$ is a 
catalogue of Bede's works. ' 
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. who madK ftse o£) glass in the construction of windows. So 

• says the h{storian.‘ Engaged in such society, and interested 
by the progress of the ai-ts, Bede might naturally prefer the 
calm seclusion of his monastery .to the more brill 'mit attrac¬ 
tions of a journey to Komc. • The number of his pupils was 
besides great; and he attended to their instruction to his 
dying hour, solving difficulties, and proposing questions for 
their exercise. His last labour was employed upon the gospel 
of St. .lohn, wliich, Sot the improvement 4>f those who were 
little versed in Latin, he expounded in tfie Saxon tongue. 
Bede died in 735. 

If the fame of such a master attracted many’scholars, we 
might naturally expect a succession of men of learning ; and 
an increased diffusion of knowledge. But the historian whom 
1 have quoted, and who flourished in the beginring of the 
twelfth (jiiitury, observes:^ “ AVilh Bede w'as buried almost 
the ('ntire knowledge of events down to our own times. No 
Kiiglishman, emuIous,of his leaguing.jor pleased with bis ele- 

• ganee, was iuixiou-s to follow liis gteps. Some, not altogether 
voi<I of letters,' passed their day.s without leaving any record 
of their talents ; others, not masters of the-first elements, in¬ 
dulged in a torfid sloth. Thus the indolent were succeeded 
by a race .still more indolent than they; and, for a long period, 

‘the love of letters was n(twhere to be found. Of ^is what 

•sti’onger evidenct enn be demande<l than the lines of the con¬ 
temptible epitaph inscribed on the tomb of Bede? 

“ Presb'vter hie Beda,” &c. 

* 

“In th* monastery, which was, whEfe *Iie* lived, justly 
deemed the school of general science, no one be found 

qualified to celebrate the praises of his master, in language 
more worthy of the subject?” 

Since that time more justice has been done to the memory 
of Bede, and more elegant Latinity has been employed in his 
gneomium. Amongst his panegyrists, the monk of Malmes¬ 
bury, whilst dwelling with admiration on the number and 
cliarkctef of his works, hesitates not to say that “ heaven liad 

• encircled his mind with copious streams of inspiration.” The 
■works tliemsqjves contain the least ambiguous testimony of 
their v^ue. They ate certainly numerous, amf various 


^ Wil. Molmesb. i. ?.5. 


* Ibid. 
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subjects; evincing ^tensive reading, an unbounded range of 
curiosi^, unweariedundustry, and great facility Of composi¬ 
tion. But judicious selection, nice discrimination, or critical 
exactne6B,4is not to be expected, when, whatever might be 
the subject, sacred or profane,‘tlie highest proof of talents 
and of eruption was supposed to ^be furnished by a promis¬ 
cuous accumulation of opinions and authorities. Hence the 
commentaries of Bede on the Scriptures are formed of ex¬ 
tracts fi-om the Miers; and his pbiloeo^y flowed from a 
borrowed source. IJie rEeclesiastical, IFistory of England, in 
five books, from the coming of Julius Caesar .to the year 731, 
is his only uTirk which is now read. He candidly cited the 
authorities on which his narrative rests, and as these were 
sometimes oral, they might be fallacious; but no better could 
be found.«. The credulity of Bede is seen in the admission of 
idle tales into a history which, in other respects, merits the 
highest praise. For my, part, I should lament, hacf the his¬ 
torian of those times been guided, in tlie selection of his ma¬ 
terials, by a more discriminating gcepticism; foe we. should 
bave wanted a just transcript of the age in which he lived? 
and miglit even hd^fe doubted the autlieuticity of the compo¬ 
sition. As it is, we see what was at that period the super¬ 
stitious clwracter of our aincestors; and in the fiistorian we 
behold k man, endowed with gi’eaf talents, and po.ssessed of 
•«xtraordinary erudition, hut, in tho.se habitb of his mind in 
which virtue was not concerned, not less weak per credu¬ 
lous than his contemporaries. Such is sometimes the lot of 
individuals of grgat learning and talents, till knowledge, more 
generally diffused, fas dissijtated prejudices, hroketi the iron 
mace of super^iliiim^l'^and rendered the horizon of science 
more spacious and .serene. The style of Bede is sufiiciently 
perspicuous and flowing, but not alwifys pure, and seldom 
elegant. 

As works of really classical taste are barely mentioned by 
Bede, it is probable that he had read few, and that, in his 
public lectures, he proposed them not as models for imitation. 
What was the degree of his proficiency in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, dotes not distinctly appear; though, as observed, he 
speaks liigh^ of the acquirements of many of his contem- 
poripes, who had been the scholars of •Theodore and Adrian. 
-It aaay then he asked, what authors were* gdherally read in 
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the Eniilijfc’ and oih«r«school8? ITie r^y is hot esisy; but 
•the subject has been carefully investigated.* 

The’ recent and high aulhority of St Gregory appears to 
have tibrovn discredit on the^ elegant productictas df heathen 
witers, and to have substiiuted others, which were less 
dangerous to orthodox piety. . Among these his own 
Moral writings seem to have "held a cpnepicnoua place, 
though, as'he owns, they were complied “ witnout regard to 
tlte rules of gramiai^ and with some affectation of barbarism. 
Of his Diatoffues, I may add, that, as they were written pur¬ 
posely to * excito the attention of an unletter^ age, they 
would provoke imitation; and, probably, in addition to “the 
general taste, they were no small inducement to Bede to en¬ 
cumber his history with so many tales. 

In Moral philosophy the works of St. Gregory became a, 
sort of ^ssical text, to which passages were added from 
other fathers, particularly from the works of St. Augustin. 
The erudition of this great man naturally commanded respect; 
■and his acuteness ip disputation caused him to be regarded as 
a complete masfer in the dialectic art. It has, however, since 
been proved, that the work which was in most request was 
not the genuj^ne production of the bishop of Hippo; and had 
it been otherwise, though the principles of accurate beijsoniug 
blight have been learned from it, Sie general ruggedness of_ 
his stj-le and the involution of his sentences, with other hie-” 
mishes of African origin, must have evinced how imtit he 
was to reform a vitiated taste; or rather to exhibit to the 
barbarous tribes of Europo.a perfect moj^eh of correct and 
elegant conlposition. 

In Philology, Jilarcianus Capella wa^K# guide, a native 
also of Africa, who, in the fifth century, wrote a Treatise, i» 
nine books, on the lib^al arts. In the succeeding centuries 
this work was read with general applause; when the asperity 
of its style could best accord with the rude taste of Gothic 
• ears. It became a school-book, in which the grammarian, as 
Gregory of Tours® observes, learned the rules of construo- 
tion; the Ic^cian to arrange his arguments; the oratgr to per¬ 
suade; the geometrician to trade his lines; the astrologer to 
watch the cou»es of the stars; the arithmetician* to fix his 
number^ and the lover bf harmony to adopt his wortls to the 

' Brnckef, Hist. Ciit. iii. 2, c. 2! ^ X. Hist* Frauc.. 
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modulation oC amsic^ sonnds. Anddt wfe afta'nmrds ob¬ 
served of this favouriw wcsk, tlmt he who possessed its con¬ 
tents ^ deemed a master of the whole circk of the 

adeQc^ ^apella was ondoubthdly a man of learning, and 
hse Ciliapilation recorded many (^nions which .were derived 
&(Hn early times; but a deep shade of obscurity was thrown 
over the whole, and readied it, without a commentator, 
peculiarly unfit to eidi|hten the students of a barbarous age.> 
. The works of Cassiodconis and BoeZkte, particularly of 
the latter, were mm* studied. They were both, consider- 
ng the age. in which they lived, writers ef elegance, and 
Blinding in valttable information. Ignorant as men had, at 
this peri^ become of the Greek language, they drew from 
Boetius some knowledge of its treasures; and his own maxims 
became, as they well deserved, the canons of their philosophy. 
Our Alfred, it is known, translated into the Saxon tongue 
the celebrated Consolation of Philosophy. Boetius had like¬ 
wise written on musicj'which, as it war. reckon^ one of the 
liberal arts, and was particularly cultivated since the days of 
"St. Gregory, increased the number of his readers.* The 
work of Cassiodofus which chiefly attracted notice was his 
Treatise on the Seven Arts, coinciding in matter, but surpass¬ 
ing in ?tyle and arrangeihent, the Encyclopaedia of Marcianus 
^Capella. 

Some scholars of better taste are said not to have disdained 
the heathen Macrobius, and other secondary writers; and it is 
possible that the best models may have sometimes passed 
through their hands: but that they derived no real advantage 
from them is clearlyproved from character of-tKeir various 
works which a«s%nii'preserved. 

The subjects which were taught in the schools were, soon 
after this, comprised under the general" heads of Trivium and 
Quadrivium, words which are sufficiently indicative of their 
barbarous origin. Trivium included what were deemed the 
introductory and less noble arts, Grammar, Dialectics, and 
Bhetoric. Quadrivium closed the circle by Music, Arith¬ 
metic, G^metiy, and Astronomy. The foDowing lines served 
to fix thm in uie memory: 


* Se« Bib. Lat. ii. ■ 

* See with reference to Boetius, M. Pattlmys Melangei iirif dune grande 

hiblhihequCf Toh 13. ' , 
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“ Gramm, loquisuv J3*«. ▼««! dooet, Rhei. \»erha ooldrat : . r 

Mia.*ca.nit, Ar. aomeiat. Geo. pondetat;>t/d«<. colit astra.” 

Why the place of honour was rathw given to the Jatter than 
to the numbers of the ?Vtt%«TO, does not distincuy appear; 
but whatever may have beph its temporary ascendant, Logic, 
or rather the sdiolaslic art of ^disputation, was afterwards 
pursued with so much ardour that it absorbed all its sister 
arts, and triumph^ over the circle of the ^adrhium .' 
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. ' e _ i ' 

*'»On the fall of the Lombard kingdom, and- the accession of 
CluHloraagoo to the throne, an era propitious to learning 
might be expected to arise. The prince, indeed, was himself 
ignoi'ant j- but be had talents, and a mind susceptible of every 
liberal impre4sicm.\. The noble monuments of art which Rome 
and the other Italy presented to his view, and the 

thoughts which would occasionally recal a period when sci¬ 
ence was deemed the ornament of gbwts, failed not to force 
a comparison, which tended to excite the consciousness of a 
degrading inferiority. The rode speech of his ancestors was 
the only language which he possessed at tills time, or when • 
almost in his thirtieth year; and, it is not certain that* he 
was able to v^te. But tbongh*tiie multifarious concerns of 
an extendi ind extending empire seemed to demand con¬ 
stant attOTtion, and to iHi|errupt all inferior garauits, we are 
;told that oow began to leam grammar under Peter, a 
'Siiacon of Pisa, as an introduction, we mwopresuml, to the • 
tin tongue; and wh^ this .was accompUshed, 'Alcuin, an 
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English mhnk, »ome .years later, becaipe his master. The 
more nobfi; circle of science was now qpeued to him ; among 
which astronomy, or rather, let me say, astrology, chiefly fixed 
Ms attention. From this time, the court of Charles, whether 
in P'ranco, in Italy, or in Geftnany, Itecame the central point, 
tdrwhich the learned resorfed ; they travelled with him ; gave 
public lectiures ; and where circimistances seemed favourable, 
founded schools under his patronage.' lliis opening pro¬ 
mised much; andsat a strong excitement Vfas given, it was 
jiossible that a general ardour miglit crjsue ; and tlie people 
might emulate the example of the prince. In 800 Charles 
was crowned Emperor. ' 

In pursuing another subject, some years ago, and coming 
to this cra» I expressed my thoughts in tlic following observa¬ 
tions." “ It seemed,” I said, “ that when the niiiEh century 
ojumcd, Jhc clouds which had enveloped the western world 
would be dispersed; that the human faculties, torpid from 
disuse, or degraded by a vitiating exercise, would recover 
more energy and assum$ a mofe judicious direction; that 
religion, wluelJ vain controversies had disfigured, would casP 
off its adscititious coverings, and appear,* as it once did, in 
the most n^tradtive simplicity; that a sy.stem of ethieg, by 
which the heart of man might be improved; and his 
understsmding invigorated, would take place of l(%endary 
tales, of fanoieJ miracles, and imaginary virtues ; that theT* 
rights of man, in the difterent orders of society, ecclesiastical 
and civil, would be more distinctly ascertained; and in one 
word, tliat the lamp of scic^ice would again ^urn, and lead to 
the most glorious and beneficent results. ^ 

“The reader who has long close#'vvejy page of tins 
history with a desponding sigh, will naturally ask, what 
event it is which now*seems to portend so fortunate a change ? 
It is, that Charlemagne, who, through the progress of his 
reign, had manifested an active zeal for the improvement of 
tlv? moral condition of the human species, had it now in Ms 
power, by the influence of his own example, and the appli¬ 
cation of all the talents which his extensive ijominions conld 
supply, to advance with a Ibss tardy and more* successful 
pace to the accomplishment of his wishes. H^was himself 

' KgiUhanl, Ui%fri«»il anil socretary of Charlcmajne, Vito {nroU Mogni, 
passim, See Bib. MV>d. (stat. i. 

,*^Iljs»lory of tbe Papal Power. M. S. 
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endowed vitli satund abilities of no oi^ioa^ kind; he spcdce 
with cogenojr and wi^ ease ; had acquired the knSwiedge of 
some languages, and the rudiments, at least, of those sciences 
whkdt W6i« then taught. But studies which had been neg¬ 
lected in his jrouth, were'laborioos, desnltoiy, and imperfect. 
They were promoted by'conversation, rathw than by bocdiB; 
and -he seems never to have ecqnired the easy practice of 
writing. He was 'ardent, however, in the pursuit of scientific 
accomplishments; and ^e enoonragenmt which he gave 
to learning reflecfs the brightest and least t^ensive lustre on 
his name. It was likewise fortunate for the general interests 
of. mcMtality that he deemed himself, as he was,.the political 
head of the church, and exercised an unlimited jurisdiction 
over aU its members. This is attested by the various edicts 
which he published undm* the name of Capitularies, for the 
ihform and maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, the cor¬ 
rection of abuses and the suppression oi' crimes.' At the 
great festivals, wherevey the biminess of peace or war might 
require his,preBenoe, he me^ the bishops, abbot»,«and nobles, 
of the country. From‘those respectable informants be was 
made acduainted witii the condition of the churches and 
miniiisteries, and) the manners of the people;' and in. oonjunc- 
tion with ithem he concerted measures for the promotion of 
order aiSd virtue. It was his wish' to renew the more rigid 
‘‘sdiecipline of former days; and where thftt could not be 
restored, to enforce such measures as were more suitable to 
the times, and best adapted to repress their manifold disorders. 

“ With‘a vie^ to his own improvement and that of his 
people, and ill order fo diffuse a general ardour for literary 
pursuits, he coUcotettVound his court such persems as were 
most distinguished by abilities and craditimi. With these he 
lived in habits of domestic intimacy, and emjdoyed them in 
educating the princes of the blood, and tiSte dbi&en. of the 
noWlity. The Anglo-Saxon, Alenin, whom Charles called 
his master, wm at -^e head of this society^ and with a laqd- 
ahle ambition was heard to boast, that, if his own and the 
wishes of Ms scholar could be accomplished, « Christum 
Athens would soon be seen to rise, and the Muses should fix 
foeir abode jn the academic groves -of Francec In the pro¬ 
secution of this noble design, not only encouragmnfnt was 
td^tred, but emumands were issued. •. TSq erected 

schools couli^uouB to their chumdies; whilst the monks esta- 
idisMld them in their monasteries. Kor did the imperial 
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court, as it moncd, fail to set the exa|ap]e in profane and 
theological researchea, whilst it watcl|ed and rewarded the 
pr<^res8 of science in all the seminaries of the empire. ‘ 

“It was another fortunate circumstance, thatahis empire 
was so widely extended. IP compnswl what afterwards be¬ 
came the monarchy of FAnee ; in Sp^, the four provinces 
which extend from the Pyrenees to the river Ebro; in Italy, 
the late kingdom of the Lombards, from the Alps to the 
borders of Calabnacj in Germany, many ^regions from the 
Bhine to the Elbe; and to the south, ij stretched into Pon- 
nonia, ortho modem Hungary, and the provinces immediately 
bordering on the confines of Greece. Two-fhirds of the 
former western empire of Rome were subject to Charlemagne; 
and it has been observed that the deficiency was amply sup¬ 
plied by his command of the almost inaccessible and martial 
nations ^ Germany, whom he had compelled to submit fb 
his sceptre and to embrace the profession of Christianity. 
Among the latter ho.establiBh4d episcopal sees, where cities 
were founded; and schoejs were established in <^er to imbue 
the minds of the barbarous inhabitants with the precepts of 
religion and humanity. And in all parts* of the c&npire, he 
had reason J:o Expect an active co-operation in his b^eficent 
Bohemes from the means Which he had devised, and the spirit 
which he had infused. Some reihains of learning Were pre¬ 
served in Rom$, and in certain cities of Italy; and a hope* 
was natttradly cherished that the tree of science would again 
flourish in a soil so congenial with its growth. And wotdd 
not the Roman bishop, tho.fiist minister of jreligicm, ardently 
embrace S scheme in which the best inteifests of that religion 
were involved, and aspire to become,^ritWiis royal master, 
fihe restorer of learning, and the patron of the learned ? Hi* 
example would diffilse the emedation of literature and of 
Boicnee amongst the prelates of the church. 

“ Such was the state of things, and such for a moment the 
flowing per^ctive of what was about to be; but the faiirt 
beams of a wintcry sun are not of sufficiemt intensity or con- 
‘tinuattce to dispel the mist; to warm the air, and give new 
life to the torpid fibres of thfi vegetable world. ' * 

“ The want of Bucoess in the strenuous efforts and exed- 
lent eg;abliahment8 ofrChorlemagne may be traoedi to various 
causes:—'To' Qte>*in^<itade of the teachers, who, ^ugfa 

* Egiiihaxd ut sup. Alcam, Ep. poA. 
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endowed with the n^tnral powers of intellect, knew not how 
to excite attention, to interest curiosity, or to rousei into 
action the latent capacities of the mind. To the subjects 
called sciences, or the seven liberal arts—^grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, mbsic, and astronomy—which 
were so taught as to disgust by'"their barbarous elements; 
and of which the emaciated- and haggard skeleton was alike 
nn6t for ornament or for use. To the absence of the first 
rudiments of education, as of reading wnd -writing, in the 
higher orders of soejety^ and to their habitual devotion to 
martial exercises, and amusements which kopt up the image 
of war, and 'mured them to its dangers and its toils. These 
it was not likely that they would he allured to relinquish by 
the insipid lectures of the schools—^to the oblivion in which 
the classiotl productions of former ages were buried, or the 
disregard in which they were held—^to a -want of canacity in 
the bishops, clergy and monks, upon whom the weighty charge 
of education h^ devolved-rto a selfish reflection in the 
same order of men, that in proportion to the decline of learn¬ 
ing and the spread of ignorance, their churches and monas¬ 
teries had prospered; whilst the revival of letters was likely to 
div^t the copious streams of pious benevolence into a clian- 
nd less favourable to tke interests of the clerpty and the 
monks. ‘ To a marked avefsion in the bisliop of Kome to any 
‘Scheme by which the minds of churchmen, or of others, 
might be tamed to the study of antiquity, and to those docu¬ 
ments which would disclose on what futile reasons and sandy 
foundations the exdusive prerogatives of his see were esta- 
bhshed. To the geakis of the Christian system it^f, which 
was now fortifie4^ hug indurated habits and maxims, which, 
when it expelled the pagan deities from tbdr seats, too suc¬ 
cessfully fixed a reproach on many things connected with 
them; and thus-contributed to banish from the schools, and 
to consign to oblivion, those works, on the study and thq, 
prevalence of which will ever depend the ;^gress of the 
arts, of the scidices, and of literary taste. 

“ To these caus^—and others, local, temporary, or per¬ 
sonal, which might be enunieiated—^must be ascribed that 
failuz^^hich the great scheme oiv Charlemagneo experimtoed. 
Dv™.effect followed adequate to his wishes; *4o the 
-es which he expended; to the qncourfeement which 
tried; or to the brilliant expectations,which the san- 
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gttine e&te)taine4 The cl«gy continual] to be oppress^ by 
“ the same su^nne indifference; the same ^tellectaal drowsiness 
was seen in the monks; whilst the people adhered with the 
same fandacss or clung with the fame obstinacy to their 
habits of credulity and suphrstition. But still sparks of 
curiosity were excited, wlfich must have been productive of 
some intellectual improvement: and it is but just to own that, 
^ough the sages of Chmdemagne drew litfle advantage from 
them, his efforts were instrumental in providing repositories 
for the sacred and profane treasures bf euitiquity; where they 
were in some measure secured from tlie further ravs:ges of 
time, and whence light might finally be derived by some 
future generation.” 

Such was the viqw which, some years ago, presented itself 
to illy inquiries; and I see no reason to alte the opinion 
which I was then mduced to form. , 

After iiis 'inauguration, Charlemagne, having spent the 
months of winter in Borne, retujrned to his favourite residence 
• of Aix-la-Chapell^ vvherq, as well as, in other places of his 
dominions, he’incessantly laboured, by circular letters, by* 
synods, and by admonitions, to reform* the accumulated 
abuses in c^urSi and state. A contemporary writer* ^hus 
describes his laudable exertions;. “ Never,” says be, “ did he 
‘cease from exhorting the’bishops* to the study of tlie scrip- 
*1ure8, the clergy \o the observance of discipline, the monks to 
regularity,, the nobles to edify by good example, the magi¬ 
strates to justice,, the warriors to arms, those in office to 
humility, inferiors; to obedience, in one w<**d^ alP to vii'tne 
and to coiAord.” Probably, from the g&eral barbarism of 
the times, and the absence of real attailhncnte in himself, he 
might not be sensible of the little progress' which his endea¬ 
vours made, or migllt be flatter^ by some apparent and 
transient change. iSovt'ever this may be, he persevered with 
undiminished ardour, and, in the' ^t year of his lif^ be 
directed five ..sjmods to be held in the princi^d cities of his 
Gaulish dominiong. The canons, which were ordained in 
these meetings, are still extant. At this time, only Louis 
"remained; of his three sortf,* to whom Charlemagne be¬ 
queath^ his hingdomh, witMhe title of Emperortoand having 
exhorted Jura “ tohonbur the bishops as Ids parents, and to 

' Theod. Amelias, in Pitef. ad capit. 
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lore the people as l^g childr^” he died in«&e banning o£^ 
the y«M 814,. katving^bebind Mm a name togjaBatly-wipected,' 
that—^dtoBgh Ms o«m plans, as 1 bate obserted, were not 
eiowned mtb sucoess—Ms example long r^Mned a powm^ul 
inflaence. In after times it whs deemed .motive enough to 
sanc^cm any undertakii^, in whi& the promotion of letters 
mi^t be conoemed—that Oliarlemagne had attempted it, or 
that the measure had formed some port of his scheme. 

Some years l^ore the death of his* master, Alcuin had 
obtained permission fo retire to his monastery of St. Martin 
in the city of Tours. In early Bffe he had been the pupil of 
Egbert, archMshop of York; who was himself, a prelate of 
learning, and the patron of the learned; whilst, by opening to 
the perusal of his scholars a library whi(di be had eoilected, 
he stimulated curiosity, and supplied the means of improve- 
Ment.* That the talents of Alcuin were great, wjll not be 
disputed; nor will it be disputed.that his acquirements were 
consideraUe, when compara^witb the Uterary attainments of 
the age. It has been olgected against h^m, that, from his 
•mra propensities, and'from the bias which'he gave to the 
mind of Ghatiemslgne, ecclesiastical studies were Mone encou¬ 
raged; which oau^ those of litemture to be‘neglected, with¬ 
out anything being dime to bring back a just taste, and to 
proraoft the cultivation of the miSem languages. The long 
'“'list of his works^ comprises cMedy treatisfe on rel^ion, and 
other associated points.- But nothing, in the circle of human 
knowledge, seems to have escaped Mm; and when he writes 
on dm subjects'pf ^ammar and jlietoric; when he lays down 
roles of diMecticsf when he disoourses on moraP duties; or 
when, relaxing Ms iftnd from higher pursuits, he deigns to 
be a poet, that is, to make verses—^we may presume that 
some of his admirers would be induced*^to turn to those better 
sources frmn wMch Alcuin had derived instruotieo, and to 
the perusal of which we cannot doubt that he often, invited 
Ms followers. In die cultivation of modern languages, mde 
and impmfect*as those languages then'wore, we cannot be 
aurpris^ that he and odier sclmlars should have been remiss. 
Latin wE^ spiAen among all^h^ pretenders - |o scdesoe, and 

' Wil. M&ie8b. 4e Gest. Pool. Ang. iii. ». 

* tTaw, Hist. Lit. See «I*o vrith re&reiioe io Alaiuin,J>r. Heines History 
of England, tol. ii.; and the HUtoirc XHttiTaire ile Frmte^ tlie 4lih, 6lh, 
ondjiim vols. of widoh coatoin tiie Hiitory of the 9ei',and 10th oentipipe. 
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Without it^ £eitbw the Baxon Alcsin, norjthe leotned strangere 
who ctowaed-rOBDd'tile court of Cha^aiagne, could have 
contributed my eSectual sdd to ,his eeheiaeg ^ improvement. 
It is, however, rented of thtf prineejinnseif, who must have 
conversed prinripullj in latifi, that he diiwted a collection 
to be made of the songs of the ancient bards or German poets, 
both to inspire a love of composition, and tp pwpetuate their 
memories. 

On the subject of Scdesiasticrf. studies I tyish to add, that, 
if they were so much encouraged as I hawe strted, it does not 
tiierefore fdlow* that literature was utterly'n^lected, and 
nothing done to revive a just taste. The cleigy and the 
monks were the only teachers, because they only had leaitied. 
It was, therefore, in the first place, necessary to give a due 
direction to their minds; to exdte the ardour of application^ 
to place Ijpfore them the best models of former days; in the 
works of the Jeroms, the At^gtins, the I.eos, and the Grego¬ 
rios: as religion would thus htewiewed in its best light, the 
abuses wbioh ign(p<ance Jiad iutrodi^ced be correct^, and 
tlie intellectual capacity be improved. This po|nt «Kse* 
gained, what remained to be effected in the departm^s of 
literature art^ tiste would have followed, in due time, aS an 
easy consequence. I think, therefore, that theptea^of im- 
provemfflit was wisely conceived. * 

I am, however,* filling to allow, that the merit of Alciiin 
consist^ chiefly in the advice wluch he gave to his master; 
in the ardour with whirb he espoused his views; in the 
various means which he devised, in sohods«aqd seminaries, 
for the prolnotion of learning; and in thf lectures which he 
often delivered, as incitements to apph^tior** Extravagance 
in the praises of his contemporaries may be pardoned; but in 
more modern writers, !f they had read his works, sndh praises 
are void of meamng. " His erudition,” they sometimes say,* 

was singularly great, his speech elegant, his style concise, 
simple, pure: in prose and verse he was equally polished: to 
the knowledge ^ ,Latin he joined ti«t of the Greek and 
Hebrew langua^; mid he ‘was a complete master in; aU 
inathenuctieal, philosophical, theological sciences!” 

In the decline of life, wIku he retired to Toiirs, where 
he enjojod an intei/al \)f litfrary ease, he thus detailed his 
occupations in S letter addressed to Charlemagne,’* who had 

* 'Ftts, de IU 03 t. Ang. Scrip. * Ojil.,MeliB. ut ante. , 
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earnestly pressed bim to return to his court:''*' As you advised 
jne, and as my own Cinclinations lead, I am sedulously em¬ 
ployed within these walls in imparting to some, instruction 
from the pot of the holy «;riptnr^; while I labour to inebriate 
others with the old wine of the ^ncient schools; feed others 
with the apples of grammatical suhtilty; and illumine others 
wiA tlie arrangeqient of tlfe stars, placed as in the painted 
.ceiling of some great edifice. , This I do, that, by tlie acciuire- 
ments of learning, the church may prflsjfer, and honour be 
done to your imperirl rdign; as ato that the grace of heaven 
may not be yoid iu me,; nor the effects of your beneficence be 
lost.” He laments, however, the want of books; mentions 
the, stores which he enjtyed in his oWn country, by the 
liberal industry of archbishop Egbert; and purposes, if 
agreeable" to his mqesty, to send some of his pupils, who 
may furnish themselves,with the most necessary copies, “ and 
thus transplant into France thff fiowers of Britain.” Alcuin 
died in the year 804,. leaving behind him many learned men 
who had been tutored in «his school, and niany works on a 
"variety ^f subjects.' His pupils, by their efforts, preserved, 
though un^ in a slow and rippling current, the continuity of 
science; and his works, though no longer r^d,, would prove, 
if they w/fere perused, the ardour of his zeal to revive the 
love cf letters which haS been 'extinguished by the gross 
barbarism of the times. 

Among the other sages who were patronised by Charle¬ 
magne, and connected in Mendship and in tetters with Alcuin, 
were Paulings, ip^riarch of Aqaileia, celeWted for his vir¬ 
tues and his learmns; .Theoddphus, bishop of'"Orteans, a 
poet, as well as _>• writer on moral subjects;' two metropolitans 
of Milan, Peter and Odelbertus; andj to abri^e a list, that 
might be crowded with many names, the historian, Paul 
Wamefrid, otherwise called Paul the deacon, and the biogra¬ 
pher Eginhard. 

Paul was educated in the court, and held important offices 
under the last of the Lombard kings, aflto whose fall he 
joined the learned society in the suite of Charlemagne, whose 
confident he enjoyed; and" (Ifterwards retired to Monte 
Casino. If we could give creJiit to the extravagant enco¬ 
miums ^hich have been lavi^ed dn tjiis favoured monk, 

' See Cave, Hist. Letter.; Dnpin, Bib. Eocles. Bib. Lat. med. ffitrt.. 
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neither Athens rtgt Borne, is their be8t.day8, could prodhce 
anything ^re excellent. . 

“ Oreeca cernerU Homenu, 

I^atina VirgUios, ‘‘ 
lit Hebriea qaoqne Philo, 

TertuIIus in artihus; 

Flaccos crederis in metric, 

^ Tibullus eloquio.” 

The lines were addressed to him In the name of Charle¬ 
magne. But vre have the poet’s answer, as 'vsiell as other 
specimens of -his talents, from which a more accurate judg¬ 
ment may be formed. His History of the Lombard Nation 
is what, I believe, has alone rescued Ids name fwm oblivion; 
and this, whatever may be its defects in early authdhticity, 01 ; 
in style, werits oUr commendation. Jt is such a history as 
could alone have been expected in the times in which it 
appeai'ed, and it contains many important documents, for 
which we might elaewhera searchdn vgin.' 

The Life of Charlemagne, by Eginhard, his f4end and' 
confidential secretary, is not destitute of ’elegance; b^t it 
is chiefly valtiable as a record of facts, of many of which he 
jvas an eye-witness, and it exhibits rather a partial deljpeation 
of tlio character jaf his master. Eginhard survived Charle¬ 
magne many years, and continued to serve his children, as 
far as the cares of the monastic life, to which, agreeably to 
the taste of the age, lie had devoted himself, would permit.® 
He is also the author of Annals {rerum Frmnt^rum), which 
has acquired for him, in character and in priority of time, the 
first place in the list of German historians.® » 

The six successors of the royal blood of Charlemagne, who, 
during the greater paA of the ninth century, tilled the imperial 
thmie, did but little to carry into eflect the wise measures 
which their great ancestor had projected. Indeed, it was 
scon manifest, that however wise, ns has been observed, those 
measures might have been, the grossness of barbarism was at 
that time too dense to be dispersed. Even in Italy, where 
mucli had been attempted, ai^where, from a variety of pe-* 

' See tter. Ital. Script, i. I. Stods della Lett. Itol. iiL Bib? Bat. med. 
®t»t. • .* ’ «. 

* Bib. Lot.' med. letU. ^ Heiisel's Lcitfadeu, 080. 
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culisr circwm«faunM»B,it Oenid not be &at tl^ love of letters, 
particularly in the feoclesiastical order, should be wholly 
extinct—^no permanent good had been produced. 

In 823, •Lotharius, th (4 grande of Charles, published an 
edict for the erectioa of schools,” the preface to which he 
says: “ In regard to learning, which, by the negligence and 
ignorance of certain rulers, has been in all places completely 
lost, it has seemed good, that what we have ordained be 
everywhere observed. Let the masters;' appointed by us to 
teach, take care thah thtir scholars attend to their instruc¬ 
tion, and rgiake that proficienej’^which the times demand. 
Wi^ this view, and in order that neither distance of place 
nor distress of circtnnstances be an excuse to any, we have 
fixed on such mties as will be found most generally conve¬ 
nient.”' then names the cities, which twe nine, and, at 
tlie same time, specifies, the subordinate towns in the vicin¬ 
age, the youth of which are to repair to the above schools. 
At the h^ of them k Pavia. But this provision regards 
only Lombardy, or wljat was then called the 'kingdom of 
Italy, wl4ch had been lately conquered by Charlemagne. 

Tl^ papal state's, with r^ard, at least, to their internal 
regulations, were independent the kingdom .nf Italy, so 
wei'e the Venetian provinces, and the duchy of Benevento,^ 
which latter then comprisetl a great portion of the kingdom, 
of Naples, and remaiiied Subject to princes of the Lombard 
family. Nor bad the Greeks as yet wholly quitted Italy. 
Naples, and Gaeta, and much of Calabria, either submitted 
to the Byzan^e ^one, or paid a certain tribute as an 
acknowledgment of^ts sovereignty! whilst the SariScens, who 
were now nwtee: of Sardinia, and soon added Siciiy to their 
conquests, often landed on the Italian coast, pillaging its 
«iti^ and carrying their inhabitants into dwveiy. 

What the active exertions of Charlemagne could not efieot, 
could not well be expected from the edicts Ms suoaessors. 
The law of Lotharius provided school^ - and, if salaries 
were iq>pointed by bim, masters also woidd be found; but 
talents and taste would still be wanting, and the. call of the 
prince, when addressed to the ndtlessness of indMaace, would 
be heeded by few. Indeed, all fiSe annals of the times prove 
that nothing was done; unless it^may be fho^ht stnaething, 

> kgi Sciip. Be!', its], i. 3. 
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that about *tbo seme ^e, uud^ Eagacius IL, % Boman 
council was iaduced to turn its attentM to the same subject.' 
Having observed that, in many places, there were no masters, 
and that all studies - were n^^leoted, the fathers 'assembled 
decree;' “ Therefoare, let be token, that wherever a 
necessity shall ^pear, tearaerp be appointed, who shall assi¬ 
duously give instructions on dfe study letters and the 
liberal arts, as also on the holy doctrines of religion.” 

Was this deer* •more successful? When we loci to 
Rome and her bishops, wi^ut adnuttiug, in all their lati¬ 
tude, the statem«its of the ]^pal biographer,* it' jrill be rea¬ 
dily acknowledged, that superior acquirements generally 
graced the successors of Bt.-Peter. But the knowledge 
which they possessed was chiefly ecclesiastical; and the wide 
sphere of athnimstoation which now more than evef occuped 
their attention, aUowed but little leioure for pursuits wWch 
were comparatively of less attractive interest. And that the 
same barWism whicirwas visible in ifll the writings of the 
’age had equally igfected.the first ministers of religion, i8_ 
manifested in the numerous epistolary specimens whjdi ^ve' 
come down to us.* Eugenius Et., indeed, as we have just 
seen, aware *>f the low ebb to which learning was reduced, 
joined his synod in an attempt to Ipevive some afte^jtion to 
letters, but it wa^of no avail; whilst we know What use was 
made of the general ignorance, in order to give currency and 
validity to the supposed authenticity of certain documents, 
by which the prerogative of the Roman see was to be ex¬ 
tended; but which the penetration of a just csiticism has long 
since pronounced to be spurious. Th^'ifesign of these fic¬ 
titious compositions was, to show, that 'all fte power which 
was in that period assumed by the pontiffs was founded on 
the acts of ancient owncils, and the dogmatical epistles of 
their early predecessors; and if any proof of the grossest 
ignorance, or of the most fixed apathy, were wanting, it 
aught be hence adduced, that such palpable fictioits were 
geneitdly received without being examined, or, if examined, 
titat the fraud remained und«*ected. • •: 

While Italy, and, what is tnore, while Rcmtei in the pre¬ 
sence of her e:^uisite motmiients of taste, was shikiBg daily 

■ Baroif.'Annal. ISoc^. ad. an. 

* Anaat. Biitliotbeo. Vtts. Bom.<Hntif. inter Serif, Ber, Ital. iii. 1. 

’.%!e Cone. Gen.fowim. 
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deeper an# deeper i^to the gplph of barbarim—it eould not 
be expected, that n brighter prospect would elsewhere be dis¬ 
closed. Yet in all the regions subject to the new imperial 
control, the successors of Charlbs pursued the steps of their 
great progenitor. In France ahd.in Germany we read of 
schools which were cither erected by their munifleenee, or 
renovated by their zeal; of the masters whom they procured; 
and of the bishops and many abbots who cheerihlly co¬ 
operated* in the good work. Yet 1 feel not here the same 
disappointment. B&rbstrians, it is true, had overrun and 
conquered those provinces, of the same stock as that w hich 
had overrun and conquered Italy with its capital; but litera¬ 
ture and the arts had at no time flourished among them as in 
the better soil of Italj. In this more favoured region innu¬ 
merable ..aonuments remained which necessarily kept alive 
fhe recollection of formpr days; the language of Cicero, ol 
Livius, of Virgil, embalmed in their re8pecti\e works, was 
still understood and spdeen; rnd in the vans of many, the 
same blood, though spmewhat contaminated, continued to 
'flow.-* If tliese incitements to regeneration, powerful in 
themselves, and powerfully aided by the zeal of Charlemagne, 
werij without effect, can we be surprised that, in the less 
favourable circumstances of other countries, the reign ol bar¬ 
barism'was irresistibly triumphant? Some repetition must 
be pardoned. 

Perliaps I have not sufficiently dwelt on the licentious 
manners of the times, which, infecting all order.® in the chuivh 
and state, produced a general distaste for serious occupations, 
and made letters an object of contempt. On this subject, the 
complaints of th'j most candid and impartial writers are una¬ 
nimous and loud. The bishops often passed their hves in 
th(‘ splendour of courts, and the bosom of luxurious indo¬ 
lence; the inferior clergy, in proportion as their circumstances 
would admit, copied the behaviour of their superiors; and we 
need not detail what, under this corrupt influence, were tlie 
manners of the people. The riches which flowed in such 
copious streams into the churc^ were, in part, the cause ot 
these evils; while the higher rtiergy, in consequence of the 
possessAns.which they held by ^udal tenure, "were bound to 

ickm, Hist. Mill m. R 

: tli« state of litei<itui« ui Itm the tied Dissertation of Muia 
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perform certain sorvicel, and even, at tmes, to take the field 
at the head of their retainers. Thus acting in a sphere 
ivhich was not at all consistent with their ecclesiastical 
duties, thqr soon began to rfegaxd them with contempt, and 
their minds became com^etely secularized.^ We hear of 
many churchmen wh<»e ignorance was extreme. Could they 
read with a certain fluency a passage in the Latin Bible, it 
was thought that they might be useful to the people: to un¬ 
derstand the same*pissage argued % Superior mind; yet in 
this order alone was concentrated all the'learning, small as it 
was, which the flge could boast. To correct it£S depravity, 
and, if possible, to diveit the minds of men to belter pursuits, 
the emperors issued edicts, synods promulgated decrees, and 
good men raised their voices in admonitions an^ remon¬ 
strances. But the torrent of ignorance was too impetuous to* 
be represarid. 

As the spirit of Christianity, wherever its influence is felt, 
has a direct tendency'to a)ftetf the ferocity of the human 
tliaracter, and lyr festering the kifidly habits of social life to , 
prepai'e it for the admission of intellectual itpprovemonts, we 
are gratified, in, reading the annals of tkese times, to “lis- 
cover that many nations, particularly in the north o|‘ Europe, 
yere reclaimed from the errors of ^iSatheuism; for, netwith- 
standing the evi(^nce of general ignorance which the pre¬ 
ceding pages have established, and in which the priimipol 
realms of the west, confessedly Christian, were sunk, it must 
still be owned that their conversion was, at least, r>ne step 
towards a state of higher civilization. In,*tllh last century, 
many tribes of Gtcrmans had been couv^ed by our country¬ 
man .Winfrid, better known by the name <Sf Boniface;.and 
some years later, Charlemagne had compelled the Saxons— 
who peopled a large portion of the German territory—with 
the sword at their throats, to ^ter the Cliristiaft pale. Bat 
]n order to assist in mitigating their ferocity, in reconciling 
them to their new fhith, and inducing them to subihit gradu¬ 
ally to his government, he appointed ecclesiastical, ministers 
to reside amongst them; and erected schools, and founded 
monasteries, that the means of instruction might be every¬ 
where diffused.* It is relatt^ that he had reootlfrie to tte 
same precautions aipongst ih|iHuns of Fannonia, who were 
a still.more ^fierSe tmd untnnable race, whool he had also 
conv^ed to the faitli, when,'eNha;uted and H^pressed a. 
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series of cfefsftts, tliey were no longer able to make head, 
against his aiotorioad arms, and ohose rathm' to be Christians 
tb^ to be skres. 

ki the present c^tnryj the dospel continued to be propai" 
gated under the successors of Chiles. The Swedes, Danes, 
and Cimbriahs received; the faith; while, more to the north¬ 
east of Europe, the Bulgarians, Sclavonians, and Bussians 
were visited preachers of the Greek church. They listened 
to their instructions,* and admitted tiib common faith; but 
with it the disciplina ana juris^ction of Bysantium.* 

Some componsatian was thus made to tbe<Christian church 
for its losses by the overwhelming s.uceess of the Arabian 
arms; and as Christianity should be more extensively diffused, 
the northern converts would be softened by its mild influence, 
..and preyed for the further improvements of civilized life. 
It is an observation, founded on the evidence of foqts, that, in 
the revolutions of modem Europe, the progress of bmbarJsm 
and conquest has bees fironi-the jnorth; whilst the southern 
nations, which have been overrun, have in return presented 
* to them, civilization for rudeness, and arts for arms. 

the dreary'gloom of general apathy and ignorance in 
Which we are enveloped, I must not omit to keqtion the name 
of KaljanVis Maxums, a native of Germany, and a monk of the 
abbey of Fulda, whose celebrity was, in a great measure, owing 
to the instructions of Alcuin. From him ‘it is said that he 
received the name of Maurus (a nmne of dignity in the Bene¬ 
dictine order,) as it was his usual practice, when he had a 
scholar whoss tolpnts he admired, and whose emulation he 
wished to inflame,*to signalize him by the appellation of some 
ancient worthy^ who Vm distinguished by his literary acquire¬ 
ments, or his moral qualities. He gaye to Angelbert, who 
sometimes wrote verses which plekse^ Wm, the title of 
Homer, and to Charlemagne that id' EkvM. Babanus was the 
chief teacher in his monastery, where he united the lessens^ 
of profane science to the study of the scriptures ; and Ms' 
school became so celebrated, that the superiors of convents, 
in distant provinces, ^t thew pupils to be initiated in its 
discipline; Mid the duldren the nobility were seen crowd¬ 
ing to Ftdda. As the age his pupils pmenitted, or thw 
abilities'seamed to i^uire, heiinstrubted some in thj; rules of . 


• See fteuiy, aad^the aathoa quotei by them. 
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giMunmr, otbers thojsO'Of ibetocic; wh^t he eoodai^d the 
'more into the deejM^ resewohee'of huaum and divine 

philosophy, fkeely communicating whatever they wished to 
leurn. At the same time, they were expected to«ommit to 
writing, in prose or verge,^th6 occurrences of the day,” * or 
rather, probaUy the substance of his lectures. Thus laudahly 
treading in the steps of Alcuiir, Babanus perpetuated his 
master’s fame; and the semihaiy of Fulda, as we are told, pro¬ 
duced the major^f ^ tiiose who, in the nipth century, in 
Germany and Gani, reflected any liglit pn the literature of 
the age. Babanus was afterwards raised to-the s^ of Mentz, 
which he adorned by his virtues, as he had FuMa by his 
learning; and where ,he died about the year 856, with the 
general opinion, “that Italy had not seen his like, nor Ger¬ 
many produced his equal.’”-* • 

The otl^ principri schools were tl^pse of the two Corbeys, 
in Gaul and Germany, and of Bheims and Liege. 

The social intercoume and scmntifi» communication which 
had Subsisted betwepn Cbaflemagi^ an4 Akuin were renewed 
between bis grahdson Clmrles t& Bald, king Frai^ce, and 
afterwards emperor, and oar eountcymaa ^Tohn Erigena, by 
some deemeddative of Wales, by others of Sootknd, and 
by others, perhaps with more probabflity, of Erin of Ireland. 
How-ever this may be, the f^e of'his talents and learning 
having reached thh ears of Charles, he was invit^: by him to 
Ills court, where his wit and endowment procured him the 
esteem of his master, and the superiatwdence of the schools.’ 
He is said to have possessed ^e Greek, H^b]^W| aoS Arabic 
languages; tnd some accounts, whicharePbt entitled to much 
credit, are given of his travels into distiftit. coipitries. I IliinA 
it more probable that he was indebted to his own genius.^and 
exertions^ rather th^ tt> the schools, as is pret^ded, of Alex¬ 
andria and Athens;; aud if we could calculate the sum i^'his 
acquirements, we shotdd And their magnitude to have arisen 
the;Comparative igioranoe of his eOntemporaries. .^eutp 
in intellect, aiid subtle in disputation, he eng^ed in pre- 
destinarian .controversy again^ Gotteschalc, and aftcirwiards 
translated from tiie jareek, at ^ solicitation of the tiis 
mystical workseuf the pseudo^ionysias, at that tiflte^d^med 

^ TritliMnins, l^irsatig. Bmcfcer, iii. 

^ Ibid. 8e« also <5a^ Lit^pl Bib. Lat. medr Ctet. . 

* Kalm. de Beg. Ang. n. . v > 
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tLe genuine produeilons of the Athenian A'-eopagite. It ha« 
been a snlgect of riferet, that doctrineii were bj this means 
introduced into the western ebunch which tended to bewild^ 
the mind 4010 a labyrinth of difficulties, and to perplex the 
simplicity of the Christian faith.^ The labours of Krigeno, 
thou^ i^plauded by his admirers, did not even then escape 
censure. The chaotic obsefUrities of the Alexandrian school 
were rendered still nwre impenetrable by the obscurities of 
tins translation;.but it was this circumiitaBce which rendered 
them an object of derobt attention and disputatious interest. 
The pride gf superficial ignorance appeared to be gratified by 
mysterious speculations, which passed under the tiame of 
oriental philosophy, which had been generated in Asia, adopted 
by Plato, nourished in Egypt, and endemnsd to the schools 
,of Greece; and so captivated was Erigcna, that, having com¬ 
pleted his translation, he sat down to an original wprk. This 
he entitled. On the Nature of Things, which nature he divides 
into that “ which creates, and is not trreated; that which is 
created, and creates; that which is created, aud< doth create, 

' and that which neither creates, nor is created.” Under tliese 
heads he comprises all tilings, mixing sacred with jirofimc, 
ana heaping paradox on paradox, from which, however, this 
genergl Ooctrine is deduced—that, as all things originally 
^ere contained in God,''and proceeded from liim into the 
ffifferent classes, ’by which they are now distinguished, so 
shall they finally return to him, and be resolved into the 
source from which they came; in otlier w'ords, that, as before 
the world was arepted there wit* no being but Cod, and the 
causes of all thin^ were in him; so, after the'end of the 
world, there wHl be W being but God, and the causes of all 
things in him. This final resolution he elsewhere denomi¬ 
nates delation, or in the Greek language, which he aflected 
to use, Sfwffif. 

Nothing like this had before been presented to tlie ears of 
western scholars; and, as it was pretended to be derived from 
tlie deep recesses of the most ancient schools, we cannot he 
surprised that it was received^by many with awful admira¬ 
tion. 'that it should have gained *the attention of Charles 
on^^^jUnilish courtiers, is a fact not void of interest to 
tMUlpo are fond of semtini^ng the anomalons propensities 
of tn^uman mind. The doom ue itself,* indeed, was taken, 
asil obs^ed^ from the Flatonm^ and diiefiy from the jvorks 
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• wliich Erigenalitd tr^elated.‘ He wrote another Treatise 
on the Body and Blood of Christ, which, though now lost, 
excited much controversy in a later age. 

The learning of Erigena, liowever extolled, escaped not 
the animadversion of Bono, to which he was cited; but the 
Bibliothecarian Anastasius thus expressed himself,^ in an ad¬ 
dress to his patron Charles: “ I ain astonished, that a barba¬ 
rian, placed at the extremity of the world, as remote from the 
conversation of mdh \s from all knowledge^ it shonld seem, 
of a foreign tongue, should have been* able to understand, and 
to translate, the tvorks of a Greek father. I aSiide to John, 
that Scottish man, who, as I also hear, is famed for piety. If 
so, it must be the work of the divine spirit, which first in¬ 
flamed his mind with the love of virtue, and then bestowed 
on him the gift of tongues.” Anastasius, who, as*we know, 
from his life, was versed in Greek, had probably experienced 
more tlian common difficulty in the acquirement; but his 
ignorance was gross, if he fed not kiffiw that, at tliat extre¬ 
mity of the Worjd, which die |>ret9nds to ridicule, there were, 
at this period, schools not les.s renowned than those <jf Italy;' 
and a moment’s yecoUection would have told him, that, in^tbe 
preceding cestury, the Saxon Bede had been invited, in order 
to afford his intellectual aid in the ^igcncie.s of tJle Eoman 
see; and that, a ^w years later, tl?e prerogative of tW see 
was supported, and its claims extended, by the real and learn¬ 
ing of the Saxon Wilfri^.’ 

Wliatever might be the censures to which the wild theories 
of Erigena justly exposed their author, h^ &>r£eite& nm: the 
friendship of Charles; but after his de^,*in 877, we are toH 
that he returned to England, where he experienced a treat¬ 
ment equally flattering from a protector who was no less kind 
and able. 

Before I mention who this protector was, I wish to ob- 
. serve, that lihe various controversies in which many mmnbers 
of tiie Latin church were engt^ed during the course of this 
century, though they disturbed its internal peace were hot 
void of some good effects, gs they roused the nund into 

■ See Dupia, Mb. Krclee.-n,«Q(lS<aticalsrlythe learaeil Bruf ker, lU, also 
jBi*. Lot, Med, «iat. ^ ' 

® Seefsve, j , 

* AiuisMus, Who UTei at thif time, is tlw author, or compiler, ot the 
Suittfia de vilit Sam. Pmtif. callett also Inber PoMti^rttu. 
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action, and exercisei its powers. Tfle cor.'traversicB on pro- 
desdnstion, grace, and free«wiU, provcdied the utmost sub* 
tletj of discussion; nor was less activity of mind produced by 
the varioiis and animated dispi^tes whidi occupied the life of 
IBnomar—^the celebrated archbislmp of Bheims, and the first 
eorlesiaBtical soholar of the age—sometimes with the members 
of his own church, and often with the Roman court, the en- 
croadiments of which he strennoudy opposed. A similar 
effect was observable in the litigation on'the sulgect of the 
Eucharist, provoked'by the Treatise of Pascharius Kadbertus; 
and the contest wkh Photius, the Byzantine patriarch, in 
which it was necessary, in defending the doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline of the Latins, to recur to ancient tradition, and to 
meet the bold assertions of an experienced adversary.* 
.Those individuals whom the pride of singularity, the love of 
truth, the eagerness oft disputation, or the hope of triumph, 
engaged in these controversies, evinced no small vigour of 
thought, or acuteness 6f perfteption, with a knowledge of the 
subject, which was suffiriefitly comprehensive; bht they were 
defirien^ in critical taste and discrimination, without which 
the most learned disquiritions, though they may sometimes 
oonvinoe, can never please. The works even of Hincmar, 
though ot infinite value to the ecclesiastical antiquary, betray 
all the defects of a gross age; and a comparison of those 
works, in style, in diction, and arrangement, with the writ¬ 
ings of his contemporary, the CosstantinopoUtan Photius, 
would show, at one view, tlie distinct characters of their re¬ 
spective schools, and the decided inferiority of those of the 
western church. In Photius we have a polite scholar, 
-whose taste, which was formed on the best models of anti¬ 
quity, is perceptible in every subject that engines his pen; 
while Hincmar, equal in natural powers, but chastened by no 
discipline, and only rich, though immensely rich, in the trea¬ 
sures of ecclesiastical research, like a heavy-armed warrior, 
oppresses by his weight; but displays no art, no agility, fio 
elegance. The first may still interest the learned leisure of 
the scholar; and the laborious theologian may consult the 
other, when he is desirous of tracing the controversies of the 
iwmith century, and the stages (ff its ^BGipline.° 

^The immortal Alfred became the f^n^ and patron of 

' See ^ t those 'Controvenied the Eooletiasttcel Wntei^. « 
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John Erigina, his return to Britain. Alfred had been 
seated on the throne mice the jeat 8^1; hut, owing to the 
troubles caused by the Danish invaders, he was soon after¬ 
wards reduced to extreme distress; and some y^s passed 
before his power was fimJy Established, and he had leisure 
to turn his thoughts to tne domestic concents of the state. 
His early education had been neglected; but he had twice 
visited Borne, the view of whose rn^esti^ monuments had 
probably contributed to expand the sentiments of a mind, 
which was naturally elevated. After .his’’return, we soon 
iind liim engaged in the recital of Saxon poems, and thence 
proceeding to the study of the Latin tongue. 

When this great Idng had restored public tranquillity, and 
formed such institutions, civil and military, as were judged 
most proper to promote security, to encourage industry, and 
to prevent the recurrence of those calamities which h^ S6 
long desolated the country—we^acebmpany him with pleasure 
in the occupations of « legislator, and in the measures which 
he adopted^ with po les^ wisdoqjt for the revival of letters. 
On his aceesfion, as the historians relate, he found the* 
English people sunk into the grossest ignorance.' The mo¬ 
nasteries, whicS were then the only seats of learning, Were 
destroyed, the monks dispersed, their libraries burnt; and he 
was heard to lament, that, south* of the Thames, Hfe knew 
not one person who could interpret the Latin service; and 
very few, in the north, who had this degree of literary pro¬ 
ficiency. 

, Having provided the sitpations which seqmed most conve¬ 
nient, in <he towns and in the ueighbourlfooa df the repaired 
monasteries, he collected such men cj learning as were dis¬ 
persed within the realm; and, by the allurement of high 
sidaries, he attracted toholars from abroad. At this period he 
was joined by John Erigena. But thobgh the means of is- 
stmetion were tfeady, no general indinatibn was manifested; 
«nd we therefore read of a law, by which all freehddetfs, 
possessed of .two hides of hod or more, were enjoined to 
send their cbildrep to school; and,‘in order to supply a stall 
more powerful inducement, he promised preft^ent, whether 
in church or*8tate, to such only as should bawe jnade some 
proficiency in learning. . 

Among thff valious schools which were established by 
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Alfred, that of Oxford is said to haye beea foiftided, or, at 
least, to have been*renovated by him; and he endowed it' 
with many privileges, immanities, and revenues. , The ex¬ 
ample of the prince, as it ever, happens, was soon followed 
by the nobility. They also erected schools; and as Alfred 
was seen to delight in the society of learned men, the same 
society became the fashionable appendage of persons in the 
highest rank. By these and similar expedients, a happy 
change became gradually more apparent;, and Alfred liad 
reason to congratulate himself on the improvement which ho 
had produced in the habits of his people. , 

The assiduity with which this incomi)arahle prince, in the. 
midst of his public avocations, pursued his literary labours, is 
almost incredible. His time was divided into three equal 
portions; and of these, a third was given to study and devo¬ 
tion. While men of secondary talents were employed by 
him in making English Versions of such authors as were likely 
to prove most useful, hp liimself, in ordinal compositions, or 
in translations, laboured to aVtd to the stock of Rational iin- 
tprovement, and to stirtlulate the desire oi* intellectual culti¬ 
vation. ' Instead of general precepts, Alfred endeavoured to 
enliven his moral lessons by apologues or ftbles; some of 
which wei;e taken from foymer Saxon compositioiis, and others 
the fruit of his own invention, “ written with elegance, and a' 
playful amenity.” He is even said to haiTe translated tlio 
Fables of Aisop from the Greek: but wc may place more re¬ 
liance on the report, that he was the author of the Saxon 
translations of the Hutoricn of Orosius and Bede, and of 
Boctius on the Consolation of PhUottophy. < ' 

It cannot be proved, nor would it be material to discuss, 
whether these and other works, though ascribed to the royal 
scholar, were not rather the productions of the Cambrii^ 
Asserius, who has written the History of his reign —of of 
John Erigeha, who was appointed to regulate &e ptadtes at 
Oxford—or of some other of the mwiy learned natives who. 
were patronized by his libendity. The tolente of. ^ mo¬ 
narch were more than adequate ffc the labour to which his name 
is affixed; and we know that Ihls encouraged the people by 
his example, in all pursuits which we:^ calculated to im¬ 
prove theif manners, and to ftrfward. the best intei-ests of 
society. On all sides, a spirit of industry prevaileS; and, 
under the hands of able workmen; new edifices were seen to 
• % 
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^ rise, while !he rqjned fities, castles, palppes, and monasteries 
were rebuilt and beautified. * 

Contemi>oraries, foreigners, and natives, repeating the long 
catalogue of his moral virtues and mental endowments, re¬ 
garded Alfred as the greaHJ.st* prince who, after Chaidemague, 
had appeared in Europe; and posterity has ratified the en¬ 
comiums which \hey pronounedd. If tli^, whibt Charle¬ 
magne was on the throne, the century opened with that pros¬ 
pect which 1 d«sofibed us so au.spiciouSa to Europe, it 
closed, within a uturower orbit, no less^^rosixjrously to tlie 
inliabitants of Hritaiii. Alfred died in the year iJOl.' 

In turning over the valuable pages of the learned Muratori, 
1 was somewhat surprised to read—^iii a Dissertation^ on the 
State of Literature in Italy at this period—the high commen¬ 
dation which he bestows on the schools of our isiafid, when, 
it is kno%n how tow their coiiditioiv was before tlie days of 
Alfred. lie is speaking of Duugal, a native, as was sup¬ 
posed, of Scotland, who was chosen hy the emperor Lotlia- 
riiis to preside over tlie studies at E%ria. The incident, he 
thinks, shows fiow great the dearth of masters wait among 
his own coaiitr^nicu; and lie a.sks, why recourse was^ot 
rather had tq,Gaui, than to so remote a country? “ I have 
already shown,” lie, replies, “ tliat Guul herself wa^ m want 
of foreign aid. Nor should praise 5e withheld from Britain, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which, at this time, iii the careiT of 
letters, surpassed tlie other realms of the west; and that 
cliiefiy by the labour of the monks, who, wliile learning else¬ 
where lay languid and depressed, vigorousjy augour^ed and 
upheld its l*aiise. That in Gaul the puretfits of science were 
revived, and schools opened, was owing to thos Saxon Alcuin; 
and Italy confessed her obligations to him, and to his country¬ 
men.” 

Tlie passage is flattering, and may not be untrue as far as 
it applies to the few individuals whom he names; but his 
'general statement of the floiuishing condition of our learning 
cannot be admitted. South of. the Thames, observed Alfred, 

I knew not one person who could interpret the Latin^service, 

* See, nil the ItTe of <Ai&ed, the old English historiiuis, ^uirtieuiiirly 
Assorins I^JeuereiiHis, I)e reiiii &/>stis Alfred. Also Leland. De Sbrip. Brit. 
who is very ot^ionW .* 

* Antig. Itat. Med. aevi Bissert. 43. 
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and yery in tlte north who had this* degree of profi* . 
oieaey. ■. 

Having expressed his high obhgations to our countrymen, 
the learnt Italian proceeds to, q>edfy a signal favour, be* 
etowed hy the Pavian professor Pungal, which might have 
fa^toedto instil a better taste for letters, and gradually to 
daffikse that taste, through Ihe other cities of Italy. This 
fitvour was a present of many volumes to the convent of 
Bobbio, in the on^hb^ihood of Pia&njse Early in the 
seventh century, tms ccmvent had been founded by the Irish 
monk Golsmban; and it . is probable that Dungal himself 
became a monk in this society, or a natural attacliment to its 
fminder prompted the benefaction. In the list given of the 
books of Dungal and of many others whidt fi)rmed the 
4iteury, &e many volumes, both sacred and profane, but few 
of the works ore entire. There were four books if Virgil, 
two of Ovid, one of Lucretius, with a broken series of the 
fathers and other writers. The monks appear to have copied 
, as their fancy directed, or ‘their diligence w^ more or less 
persevering. And we haVe often reason to lament that their 
selgction was not guided by a better taste.^ Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the scareijy, or rather the dearness of the materials— 
before Jihen paper was iOjented—might be the occasion why 
the labour m the transcribers- was often suspended, and 
works left imperfect, even when the copies in their hands 
were .^tire.* 

But should the state of Ireland be really assimilated to 
that of other.dfn^ries, when we are told by Bede and other 
ancient -writers hdw' mudi it -was celebrated aftw the death 
of St. Fairick in the fifth century, for the sanctity of his dis¬ 
ciples, and the general learning cf tfa^ monks? It is added 
that our own island, and also Europe^ received instructions 
£nom that quarter, to which there was « general resort of 
scholars as to the emporima of science.. In the beginning ef 
the ninth century, it is related that no fewer Aon seven 
thousand Wdents ftequ^ted the schook of Armagh, while 
ere w®* three mc«pe rival coUqa^es in ottter cities, with 
r private seminaries in t^ imot^ipuvinces. 
lo net know how mnch or how littite trtith may be in 
I stat^eutS) for so much fiefton is,cro^ded in*o all the 

‘ * See the Diseertfttlon before quoted. 
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> accountstif lprfahd^'fcbetlter we ooaaid«tlie supposed io^inf 
of its inhabitants; the dyn^ties o£ its prinoes; pol^^ of 
its governments; the antiqliity of its records; and its lit^ary 
renown—that he most be a jturdy believer whosd sc^ticism 
is not awtdeened in ever}' period of its history. I admi^ 
however, that Su^on has often some troth for its basis; and 
I am not disposed to controvert the positive declarations of 
the venerable Bede^—that before, and about his time, the 
Irish ebnreh possessed many em^ent men; that it had 
libi'aries; and that from its schools lehming was often im¬ 
ported into othei$^untries. Of what descriptiO»>thiB learn¬ 
ing was, theSe other countries sufficiently attest; but it is 
sufficient praise for Ireland that she sent out teachers, by 
whose industry the cause of general knowledge, such as it 
was, was pinmoted; nor is it any prope# topic o^ reproach, 
that she <!id not impart to others what, from the unfavourable 
circumstances of the times, she h««elf was not permitted to 
acquire. And how admirable* soevel' might be the produc- 
'tions ofheif own native'bards Sod ether writers, it was ii^ 
Latin only that instruction could be coi^municated to the 
pupils of other j^gions.* ■ , 

From thespleasing contemjdation of the reign ^of Alfred, 
•when on the commencement of a ^ew century we turn our 
attention to the. continent, to Italy, to France, to Spain, or ' 
to Germany, we find them invedved in darkness of more and 
more accumulated density, their manners more depraved, 
and the torpor of ignorance more confirmed. The state¬ 
ments of,all writers are now unanimous.* Ftiblic schools, 
indeed, existed, but they were little,"fr^uented; and if a 
man o&casiohally appeared whom his contemporaries !«-' 
garded with admiration, the extreme rai'ity only served to 
confirm the extramdinary infelicity of the times. Even the 
learned, though ever partial Barbffins,^ looking forward to 
the series of junworthy prelates who would soon disgrace the 
Rdtnan see, hesWates not thus to characterize the age: “We 
now enter," he says, “on a period, which, for its steriUfy of 
.every exeelleace, may be denojainated ir»n ; for itsjuxuriatit 
growth of viccj frflwiei* ; fbr its dearth of writers, dark.” The 

’ See^ede 'the Irish Misterical ^ Nicbolsoa, 

'wliicfa cuiilaius nuicli interesting ntaUer. 

I Ad an. 900. - > 





tMte is not eiffiSv * 

Ori ft fijrmer ioea&^* beto« I proceedfflJ with my iuliject, 
todkir^gromiirtte Staly, I observers * Wl»«t caiiue^ in a gradual 
but s^TPfWsess, had ucSiiducted IHie human mind to this 
te uj jrt W iykate of mid, we hare bc^Id yidbly nnfidded? and 
the?i3l|«i whoi^'view I wish to confine t<J its proper object 
-"Who has already wilmessftd tiho chair of ^eter pwlWly de¬ 
graded by some dlnworthy men—-win bd Jhrepared to expect, 
in &e undeviating ^»0p»s of human d^ravity, that (^arUc- 
ters less puce wiU contrive to inrade the aadMd seat, tie has 
often deplored the tni^udging ptdicy of niahy pontiffe, who. 
under the rmposing profession of extending the influence of 
rriigious truth, left nothing untried by which they might 
%ccompli!>h the af^andrsesnent of the Roman see. Hence 
they acquired wetdtlr, and temporal sovereignty, while they, 
at the same time, gradually enlarged the bound^es of their 
ecclesiastical jurisdictirSn. The apostolic chair, thus sur¬ 
rounded at once by the ecanbined>8ttraction| of power and 
‘richei, hpoame an object of envy; and minds of tire Lrghest 
anrlution began to* aspire to it, as the point wjrere that desrre 
worud experrence the most extensive gratrheatiou.” 

Whqp ftc consider the factrons which for more than half 
tire rentury oppressed the erty of Borne; ^te efibrts of the 
neighbouring princes to foment discord; the unbounded 
influence—within the walls—of three Roman ladies of patrr- 
eian descent, the mother Theodora, with her daughters 
Maroria and T^dura; With the political and the amorous 
intrigues which thby* exercised; the characters cST many of 
the bishops, particularly of the three Johns, X., XL, Xn, 
who, by the wiles of those women or ly agents eqa^y un¬ 
worthy, were raised to the papal Wirone—when these tlrings 
are considered, we cannot but assent to the jwopriety of the 
reproach with which tire cardinal Iras branded the age, at 
least within the precincts of Borne. The lavrii were eittier 
entirely silent, or when they spoke^ theit voice was not 
heeded; the admonitions of justice ware suspended; interest 
or corruption, violence or frauS, universally previdled. These 
causes we*e more than enough to rouse the ifldignation of a 
writer, lefts a fnond to virtue, to diseij^n*^ and to tbsahonour 
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of ]bis Hwra^ri, tlioa^ ite^adnuts tlte prh^^ 

facts, is less intWperate in his i^i^ltsl and the reader mS 
weQ indulge &t,*fnide, when >|e Infolds the learned Iteim 
thus seriously l«h^iiriii« tn^ttenuste the sevejdtj o£ Baronins, 
or to blunt the ed#«i<« aisinfectitu' ^ 

“With too mnei^ hmdv’ otiBerves the historian^ o|It<diaa 
literature,* “ has tike wthet »ro»d>ecn atmUe^ to t4i»* nnfeu- 
nate e 3 »»^ during which the riudr of'Pe^ was often dis- 
gi-accd hr its oco«]Mt The toon^siions.es^s^ which then 
abounded jSIl all the records of the :^es. To tne it is a 
gratif^ng rudeation, that the pursuit in which t ^ aignged 
exempts me from the necessity of relating facts '^hich, it were 
to be wished, could be buried in eternal oblirion.” 

I may solace myself with the same redection; but, if this 
cause abridge the labour of narration, it must likewise be 
diminish^ by the certain conviction, that, in a period of 
iron, of lead, and car Hoyijy of darkness, to look fbr learned 
men or the resources of iWning mu** prove a fruitless ex¬ 
penditure oUtime., It is fllowed Jay the author just quoted, 
who is ever jedlous of the honour of his country', that Italy 
could now boast of only two bishops who, hi the department 
of ecclesiastjpal^iterature, merited the name of learnedi Sind 
of whom one was certainly a strangei’, and the other not cer- 
lainly an Italian, Atto of Vereelli,* and Katm-ius ofTerona. 
Schools, as I obServed, were not unfruiucnted, even in the 
villages, where the ministers of religion taught, and to which 
children might be sent; but grammar, or at most the tririum, 
and tliat rudely inculcated* comprised the,whole circle of 
instructionf It is also remarked, tliat, vfheu Ibis or mpre, 
that is, dialectic or the art of logic, fi-as a|tcmpted, it was 
always done with a reference to, or as in connexion with, the 
study of theology. For, as what learning there was, was 
excUisiveJy oondned to the ecolesiastiiml order, monks or 
churchmen, it was natural that instruction should be directed 
to them alone. And as the theology then in vogue was 
jejune and contentious, the character of all preparatory 
studies* would naturally possess tlie some chanacteristics. 

’ When discipline was genendly relaxed, and vich triura- 

■ See tte Auuoli d'ltalia alid Uie Annida of Baronins of tlir ^estli cen¬ 
tury. e .* ^ T. iii. 8. 

■ Murat, Dftsert, 48. Brncker, iii. 038. 
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phast, the votaries pf every science <must,be few, and the 
dmca! order cannot well be expected to he less dissolute 
than the laity, whom their example had corrupted. Authors 
have remaiiked, that, besides the beard, and the hair, and the 
length of the upper garment, ho<)difference was discernible 
between the ecclesiastics and the people, and much less could 
any difference be traced in their conduct, their habits of life, 
or their convereation. This kind of parity has seldom been 
seen. Attd as jtudy, such as it generalty wasj served but 
little to improve thi ecclesiastical character, worldly men 
despised tiic pursuit. In Kome—^which, at all times, may be 
regarded as a standard above the common level of other cities 
or countries—so low was the general condition, that—as a 
writer, almost contemporary with this precise period, informs 
us—when there w'as a wish to express extreme contempt for 
an adversary, it was usual to call him Jtaman, “ c^iprising 
in one word whatever was base, timid, mercenary, luxurious, 
and false.”* Yet, whaiever may have-been the vices of this 
people, and however grpss their ignorance, ^they still retained 
'«OiBC portion of their native wit. Wlien .lohn XII. was 
cited before a synbd, convened by the Emperor Otho in the 
<AuK!h of St. Peter, and he refused to appern', tlie fathers 
retoi’ted on him the excommunication with which he threat¬ 
ened them, in the following words: “Judas,” they say, “with 
the other apostles, had received from his master the power of 
binding and loosing; but no sooner had he betrayed him, 
tlian the sole power which he retained was to bind himself.” 
The crimes whiffh they charged pn their Wshop, and of the 
truth of which they-had undoubted evidence to produce, were 
comprised unde;; the heads of murder, sacrilege, simony, gross 
debauchery, incest, and blasphemy.® 

What regularity of manners, and what remains of litera¬ 
ture, if the word may yet be used, were still in existence, were 
found within the walls of convents; where there were some 
men, at least, of application, of whom not a few devoted 
their talents to the composition of Annals and Histories 
which partook lai^ely of the characteristic rudeness of the 
times, bht'which are stiE vahiahle for their air of candour 
and of triJth.® Other monks emplt^ed themselves in what 

> liiutprand. I>eg. ad Nicepb. Pbooam. ^ Xiint. Jfist. ti. 0. 

mauy of tbeac IHstones, editedi& the great work of bfuratoii. 
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^ they called ^reatj^ ofi morality, which generally consisted of' 
passages strung together from the wfttings of the Latin 
iatliers, tlie canons of councils, and ti>e decrees of popes; 
while they, who ifrere esteemed best qualified, we#6 engaged 
in the arduous task of edit|cafion. But, though the doors of 
the schools were open to all, their pupils, at this time, were 
seldom any other*than the young»men who were destined for 
the monastic life. These were initiated in the elements of 
all knowledge which were contained in the Tj-ivium mi Qm- 
termtm, denominated the liberal arts; .but we know what 
were the absurdanaxims and disgusting precepts w jjj;in which 
they were contracted; in which no space was left for classical 
erudition; for ethics, properly so called; for natural history, 
or philosophical experiment. And if it even happened, in the 
narrow circle to which they were restricted, that a "genius of 
more than common powers advanced‘beyond the confines o^ 
his contemporaries, he was suspected of a secret intercourse 
with the world of spirits, and fais.acqai*emeuts were registered 
with the theories o( the blpek art.» , 

1 have already remarked, that the transcription of books ' 
was a very favourite occupation with tHc ntonks; and as the 
ability offair^anS legible writing was alone absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the uuderta^ng, and as that could be moStanically 
acquired, it might often happen, in* the number of copyists, 
that many undersfood nothing of the language of their author. 
At no time was this more probable than in the darkness of 
the tenth contui-y. Hence—though it is not said that other 
causes might not sometimes produce thenv—many errors 
would aris?, with which, at the revival of letters, the copies of 
ancient works were discovered to abotind, qpd which have 
contributed to compose that mass of vai'ious readings, upon 
which the sagacity of ftodern scliolars has been so vigorously 
exercised. Yet more mistakes were^ perhaps, to be appre¬ 
hended from the pretenders to learning or the half-learned, 
Ukaufrom the decidedly ignorant; for'while the latter would 
labour only to fulfil the orthographical duties of fr»eir task, 
the former, in the vanity of their powers, might often be 
tempted to alter the text, and "to accommodate the Sense to 
the level of their owii slender capacities. The learqpd Jerom 
had, long ago, censured this mischievous arrogance in the 
copyists of his WTn.fimes: “They write down,” says he, “not 
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what they find, bi|t what they seesn to, understand, and 
expose their own blitndcrs, whilst tliey afiect to correct the 
mistakes of others.” Errors atfecting the sense of the author, 
which hawe been thus introduced, have been of the worst 
species; whilst a remedy has been Inore readily found for the 
gross oversight or neglect of the ignorant or the idle, in sub- 
^itnting one letter for anftther, or a word which has no 
meaning for one whicli had.* 

But if the labpur of the monks had only been as asMdvmts 
as is often pretended—considering the number of their 
establishmj^nts in all countries—how did it happen that the 
copies of works were so scarce? The high price of parchment 
or vellum might account for the inconipletoiiesa of some 
works; and the same cause would also occasion a general 
scarcity. • Besides, the work of transcription w.as tardy in to 
progress, jjarticnlarly tvhere pains were taken to exhibit 
splendid editions. To tlus mu.st be added, tlio insecurity of 
the times, and the inewsionsjof barbarous invader.s, by whom 
the monasteries were ofUui plundered, «nd their libraries 
* destroyed or dispersed. Still I am not. Satisfied; and tlie 
stubborn fact oi Scarcity inclines me to suspect, that the jiens 
of file monks were less constantly employed tiiaii.many would 
induce us to believe. loi the most we^thy convents, where 
libraWes were chiefly forrfied, a short catalogue was sufficient 
to comprise tlie number of their books; and the price, to those 
who were disposed to purchase, was exorbitant. In the lives 
of the popes, and of many bishops, the donations of books are 
recorded, as acts of signal generosity; and, as deserving of 
perpetual rememtranee, the gift was sometimes inscril>ed 
even on the monuments of departed benefactors. In the pre¬ 
ceding century. Lupus, abbot of Ferriaros in G-aul, in a letter 
to Benedict Ill. requests the loan of the CommerUarics of 
St. Jerom on the prophet Jeremiah, of which he observes 
that no complete copy could be found anywhere in France; 
and w'itli them Cicero’s work De Oratore, the ImtittUions of 
Quintilian, of both which they possessed only some parts, 
with the Commentary of Donatus® on Terence. “ These 
works,”lie adds, “if your holiness will kindly transmit them 

* more on this subject in Mriratoii, Dissert, xliii 

^ See Dib. Lat. ii. 
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to US, shall \)e copied -wjith all possible celerity, and be fiihh- 
fully restored.”* •* 

Tlie sciurcity then of books, of which innumerable proofs 
might be adduced, may be considered as the of igno¬ 
rance. as well as the effect^ More knowledge, or the desire of 
acquiring more knowledge, which was excited in happier 
times, would hav* kept alive cuwosity, and have multiplied 
the means of .instruction and the materials of knowledge. 
The viUTOus produetWns of Grecian and Roman taste, in the 
proudest era of their literaturf^ were oircqlateS only by written 
copies. The will then was now wanting; and witli the want 
of this 1 charge the monks. But it is .said that ^e works 
on which they laboured most, such as the writings of the 
Latin fathers, were voluminous: and they were be.side.s often 
called to trau.scribe and embellish the books ivhich were used 
in the service of the’ church. This I admit; and I admit’ 
moreover, that,' from the absence of a critical taste, they 
might'often he Induced, or perh^ts commanded by their supe- 
rioi's, to lavjsh much labour on ^>me productions of little 
value. But yet, when it is considered how numerous the 
hands were—and that these continued to»multiply,* as the 
fashion of moiia.'tlic institutions became more prevalent, tlibre 
is at least room for surpri.se, tliat sq little should have been 
performed. After the lapse of little less than-a thousand 
years—from tlic. ftill of the western empire to the revival of 
letters—during which we are told that the monks in all 
countries, as convents were erected, prosecuted the labour of 
copying books and furnishing tlieir libraries,,W6 know what 
a dearth there still was; and that, after«\he most diligent 
search, only a few copies could be difcover|d of the most 
valuable works, and tliese mutilated and damaged; whilst 
others were irreparably lost. We have, however, reason to 
be thankful that some were preserved; and I am not willing 
to withhold from the monkish labourers their due portion of 
pjaise, however slender might be their pretensions.** 

In every great abbey, 1 should liave observed, was an 
apartment called the Scriptorium ; in which the writers were 

* Sec the Dwseitatitin helorc quoted, also the gad Dissert, h; Wartoa's 
JliaL of Eniflislt Poetnfj ia adiicU are collected many carioas fuels of the 
raueity utA dearae;;^ of l«ooks at this time. 

^ \V4n0a (Dissert, ii^) is rather more favourable to the monks. 
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busied in transcribing the service-bQoks for tbS choir, and 
such others as wei% deemed proper for fhe library; and ’ 
estates were often granted for its support. This, however, 
was a provision more recent than the tinio.s o( which 1. am 
speaking. The historian of otfr pociri/ ' eniinicrafes many 
works which were thus transcribe.d, amongst vvlii(di arc some 
of the Latin classics. These were sometimes illmninuted, 
and various ornaments added to their colours. . 

The second part of the century, in Italy l•s]‘ecially, pa.sscd 
under better auspic(,-.s. • Otho, surnamed the (Ireat,'^ became 
emi>pror and king of Italy; mid though he jvas liim.self un¬ 
lettered, yet, by a firm and paeilic ■govenmieiit, be dissipated 
faction, and established that security which is propitious to 
the arts. 11 e are told by a w riter ol' .some antiquity* what 
were the oxerci.ses ol' the jiupils in the most celebrated 
schools; for such w(' may jircsume thaf school to have been 
to which Otlio sent his eldest son. " The tmllcge.s of the 
canons,” he says, weuc the yeminarie.s in whieli young men 
were instructed in heavei^v w'isdom, ami in tin; polite arts; 
at tlie same time, they had their regular exetcises in prayers 
and readings in the. churcii, where the. bishop, as the principal 
moderator and inspector ol' learning and ee.clesiasticid disci¬ 
pline, presided. 'I'he sou cf the most excellent Kiuperor Otl«> 
was thus <«irly instructed at ilildc.sheim; where lie learned 
ecelesia.slieal seienee, attended tlie public -prayers with his 
equals, and assisted in the niu.sic of the church.” 

In 962, Dtlu) was eroivned erapei'or by the jirofligalo pon- 
tifl'.John XM.jjgbont six years after whii.li we read of the 
se.eohd ('iiibu'ssy oLtbe histoa-iaii Liutprand to the Jlyzaiitiue 
court. Of thi,ss;inbjlisy I shall elsewhere sjicak, and of tlie 
circumstmiees which attended it. Liutprand was certainly 
not destitute of learning: his mind was irritahle^and ardent, 
and the tone of his voice, if we may believe his own state¬ 
ment, peculiarly .sw-cet. In early youth he had learned the 
Latin language, if it was not his native sjM'ce.h; in his onji- 
bassie,s to Constantinople ho acquired some knowledge ol* the 
Greek tongue; and in a Roman council we find him inter¬ 
preting 'to the fathers the different addresses of Otho, to w'hom . 

' hisscrl. ii. Tiie passitac to which I allude is highly curious, and 
allows witli what diligence he had investigateii the .subject. , 

• Bom, ai'2; died, 97:i. * ‘ 

i Joacb. Curetis, Anna). SUcs. quoted by Bmcker, iii. ‘ ; 
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tke Saion/or Gtermat^languagti, was alone familiar. But his 
style, though no^repulsive, is rugged arfd inharmonious; his 
language, when he deemed himself olfendi^d, is scurrilous, 
and often grossly abusive; and the portraits whi^li he draws 
of vice are inddicate ap(l disgu.sting. Yet Liutprand was 
bishop of Creuicma. “ In that iron ago,” observes Muratori,' 

“ he rose above Ijis fellows; and. hi,s writing.^ may even now' 
bo read with pleasure, notwnthstanding thd asperity of their 
style, whieh wa.s ,tr«ily eongeniid with the tdiaraeter of the 
times.” , 

Tlie ])edanti’y of Liutprand, and tlie general depravity oi 
Ttaliiui .iiianner.s, may well have di.sgnsted tlie iiobTo mind of 
Otho, and have ivudereci him careless of their fate; hut Ger¬ 
many engaged a greater shan- ol‘ his attention. Ili.-re he la¬ 
boured to extirpate, ignorance. He f'onndcd an(4 endowed 
many' sec.s; ajipolnted bishops, erected convents, tiiid ojienetl 
seliool.s. *l>ut his giaieroslty has b>?en eensuretl, as imjiro- 
videiit. H'.e’Coeding age.s, cort,'unh\ experienced the bad 
.etfee.ts of wealtli and honour^wliich lie lavished wnth too 
little di.scriiiiimitidii on flic ehureh. * Ho died in 973. For* 
his military exploits, his religious iu'dour, his love ol* justice, 
and his many* luminous virtues—whieh the .surrounding 
darkness onlj' readered more eoii-snicuous—he was deservedly 
•styled the Great. 

The succcssoi*of Otho was the .sci'ond of the name who 
was educated among the canons of Hildesheim. In moral 
qualities, however, his did not equal those of his father: and 
though hi.s .superior in iiairniug, it dotis not appear that he, 
diii much*for the cause ()f*lotte.rs. TL^lr caflse seemed to 
have become desperate; and where ncp success could be ex¬ 
pected, why undertake a vain and fruitless toil? As the 
fluctuations of mind, ^M‘.side,s had in all countries now' gene¬ 
rally taken one common level, few could lie sensible of their 
own degraded taste, or, from a con.sciou.sncss of inferiority, 
prtipose to themselves higher models of imitation. Though 
all was low, yet there was some ^gradation of acquirements; 
and Liutprand might claim and receive from his contempo- 
•raries a degree of fame as waianly and as loudly bestowed as 
the purest btjjath of' taste had, at any time, conferred upon 
her most admired favourites. Otho possessed one peculiar 
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' Fret, in Xautp. tier, Ital. Serf. ii. 1. 
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advantage. His queen was a Greciap princess, *riieophario, 
the (langhthr of the**emperor Komnnus; who, witli the har¬ 
monious accents of her native tongue, pi-obably brouglit some 
taste for Ijttei^ to the western court. This taste had much 
declined at Byz&tinm, but, oon^ared with that of other 
countries, it might still be deemed refined and classical. Tlie 
princess is represented as highly uccomplislied: possessing 
brilliant talents, And a pleasing elocution. From her, then, 
it may be presumed that Otho learneddhe Greek language, 
in which he is said Jo liave excelled; and from her he miglit 
have learned, more than from the canons of Ilildesheim, to 
appreeiatS’ the importance of literary attainments. But the 
various enterprises and incessant wars in which, from the 
death of his father, ho was engaged, sei-ved to abstract his at¬ 
tention IVom more peaceful occupations; and he died within 
ten yi'ars, after incurring the epitliet of miwuiwiry} 

VV'hat might have been done by Ids son Otho lli., now an 
infant, educated under .the eye of his inotlier, and tutored by 
the ablest professors of the age, must be left to conjecture. 
•iCouteraporary writers—the worth of whose ])ancgyric is 
well understood—^peak rapturously of his acquirements; and 
if these had token a right direction, we '.night have liad 
reason to,,lament the immaturity of his death. ' He, lived to 
see the-end of the century, but not tliat of liis tw-enty-second 
year.'* 

After all that has been said, it is necessary for me to recal 
from the silence of oblivion the names of tlioso who, during 
these last years, whether in Germany or England, if we may 
give credit to their ghfoniclers, cultivated the various branches 
of knowledge with saecess. Even modem writers® still show 
a partiality to Britain; where they say, that the successors of 
Alfred evinced a laudable zeal in supporting the institutions 
which he had formed; where, wiiilst all erudition had nearly 
vanished away in other regions, learned men still fiourished; 
and where, in the schools of 0.vford, able masters continued 
to preside. 

Among the foremost, we are told, in ^e career of science 
aqd of every virtue, stood the celebrated Ai-chbishop Dun- 
stan^ .He had been educated in the monastery of Glaston- 

' S >>0 the ftutliors qnotod b.v Maralori, Annul, ifltuliu, v. 

* liad. Ti. 

3, fimeker, Hi. 0^8. Bale^ and Pits, and Leland, ore mor« parUaJ. 
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bury, of whicU li# afteiVards became abltot. This place, ac¬ 
cording to his biographer,' which as yet was not convcntually 
regulated, W'as the resort of many illustrious men, versed in 
sacred and secular science, chiefly from Ireland. The natives 
of that country were, he adds, fond of this vagrant life; and 
establishing themselves at Glastonbury—because its seques¬ 
tered situation Ihtd rendered it'eligible for their purposes, 
and principally because “ their great patron St. Patrick had 
there lived and dteef*—these literary .settlers opened schools, 
and admitted the children of the nobility, whose liberality, 
tliey trusted, wfiuld compensate for the scanty prod«ec of the 
neighbouring’country. Among those scholars was Duustan; 
and we have afterwards an account of his talents, .and of the 
.studies which he principally pursued. “ They were the sci- 
pnce.s of the philosophers,” he says, “ which antiquiiy has dej 
fined to Ik the knowledge of those things which are, and that 
may be in another manner; such as magnitudes, of which 
some are fixed and without motion,*while others ore ever 
’subject to di.'tiige,* and at no ti&e aae at rest; and such as 
multitudes, of which some are so per se, alia in, ratione 
posUa." Impressed with the notion that these sciences epn- 
tained the saeds of great perfection, Dunstan applied to them 
.with uncommon ardour. The pr^css which he \n^de was 
proj)ortioned to jii.s zeal; but instrumental music was w'hat 
appears chiefly to have captivated his affections. “ Like the 
prophet DUvid, he would sometimes seize his psalteiy; or 
strike the harp, or swell the oigan; or touch the cymbaL*^ 
In the mudanical arts he \aas likewise retpaikahle for his in¬ 
genuity. could paint; w'rite a |j(edUtifal hand; carve 
figures; and form gold, silver, brass, or iron, into whatever 
shape he pleased. 

We are told by another author,'* that while the mind of 
Dunstan was in his early years nearly absorbed in sacred 
studies, be dedicated some hours to certain secular pursuits, 
passing lightly over the poets, and such ai-ts as are of little 
practical utility; but cultivating, with more care, the study of 
arithmetic, geometry, asti’onomy, and music. In the progress 
of these studies, he remarks that the Irish teachers ‘promised 

much, while .fliey showed little skill in the formation of the 

* • * 
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Latin letters, and in. their correct pronunciation. “ But it 
was music,” he adds,'“ performed by himself or others, by 
which the soul of Dnnstan was most charmed. Closing his 
books, he Idd his hand on the harp, and elicited sweet melo- 
<li^ from the sounding chords.^ t)u a particular occasion, 
he took this harp with him, and while it hung on the wall— 
liimself being employed in drawing a pattca'-n whicli a lady 
had requested him to delineate, as if to cheer his labour, and 
in tones the most accurate and pleasii^g, it spontaneously 
warbled the air of a w clAuown anthem. The company were 
seized wit*' astonishment, and srsm exjiressed Iheir conviction 
that Duastan possessed more science than properly belonged 
to man. “ The braying ass,” observes the author, “ was 
once heard to utter human sounds; but till now no harp was 
beard to (May as did the harp of Dunstan.”' 

Kelatively to the times, then, when the small; st ascent 
above the common level of gross ignorii.nc» dlccited w'onder, 
we may readily allow that the archbishop wms an accom¬ 
plished man; and the .mar‘dlous tales witii which the his- 
torii’s of his life abound are not necessary to convince us 
th^t. in other respects, he was great and good;^ however much 
certain parts of his public conduct, when he came into power, 
may by sefine have been deemed deserving of eensiirc. An 
author^ of rather later date liaving nicntionial, “ that the 
great luminaries of the age, in lli-itain shone like stars from 
heaven,” observes of Dunstan, that, afttw Alfred,'the liberal 
arts were much indebted to his exciting zeal, lie repaired, 
he adds, munifi'enjly, many royal foundations; \v;is a terror 
to profligate kings *and nobles, and a steady su()port to the 
poor and weak.,. As an instance of his ingenuity, it is also 
mentioned, that he contrived a number of marks or points of 
gold or silver to be fixed at certain distances in the drinking 
cups of the time, by which each man knew the measure which 
he might swallow, and (xrald not for shame exceed. The 
mental qualities ;ind rare endowments of Dunstan are tlius 
gummed up in a few words : “ So great was his insight into 
things, and such liis powers of expression, that nothing could 
be more' profound than his invention, nothing more embel¬ 
lished tha’i his diction, nor more sweet than hi.t utterance.”^ 
this suffice for England; and, iiideed, did not the writ- 

■ Osbernus, nt sup. ' ■ 

“ Wil. Malmesb. De gest; Heg. Angl. ii. Oabera, ut sup. 
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ings and gcneral^eharai;ter of Ihe age evince (he darkness in 
which it was immergcd, who, in perusing the last lines, would 
not feel himself carried back to the golden days when Plato 
lectured, or when Cicero harangued ?’ I may also remark 
that the reader who has nit flie original passages before him 
is not unlikely to form an erroneous judgment from the trans¬ 
lations of them w%ich it is requisite to make in a work which 
is designed to bo generally rca<l. It wouhf perhaps be more 
.satisfactory to a foil', if the passages w(!re given in their 
native dress; and otliers may think"thstt, if translated, their 
gross and barbarous idiom should be preservofl. Yet, would 
tills be endured ? ’ 

l’a?.sing over the names of the few scholars who, at this 
time, helped lo preserve from total extinction the feeble lamp 
of science, in the scIkkiIs of France, of whom the.principal 
W'as Abl^), tlie abbot of Fleuiy, with pleasure J turn tfl 
Gcrbert, ivlio is better known by this name than bythe. uppel- 
lation of .Sylvestm- II. whicli be,derived I'roin the papal chair. 
•On a former occi(sion,'^ ,iii cnte;r'jig pn tin; tr!ui.s.aetions k 
many of wliich*lie was engiiged, I said : Before I relate, these 
oceurrenees, if is proper that the reader be made acquainted 
with a man, who from bis talents, from the ambition wBich 
tlio.se talents inspired, and from tlic,high character»wbich he 
held in the eliiirch, and in the eabiiTets of princes, was Enabled 
to take a conspicuous lead in the general transactions of the 
times. It •i.« besides pleasing, from the gloom by which we 
have long been cnveloiied, to contemplate the luminous tran.sit 
of a geniu.s, wliieh seemed pi breathe some. |i-eshnes3 of ani¬ 
mation info the drooping remains of the tfborararts. 

Gerbert was horn in Aquitaine, of*mean parentage, and 
received his first education where, at that time, it could 
alone be procured, ifi a neighbouring convent. Hence he 
was transferred, if he did not make his escape, to the family 
of a count of Barcelona, in wbieh he prosecuted his studies 
under the care of a Spaiiisli bishop, whom he accompanied 
from Spain to Rome. lie was introduced to Otho the Great, 
attached himself to Adalharon, the archbishop of Rheims, 
whom he attended tp his sec, and returned with him the fol¬ 
lowing year, about 972, into Italy. His progress in learning, 
which ^(X)mpri3e.d geometry, aslronomy, the matheinaticis, 

History of ihe Papal Power, tIS. 
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mechanics, and cvejy branch of suberdinsjto science, is de¬ 
scribed by tins time Ho have been prodigious. His residence, 
in Spain, during which he visited Cordova and Seville, had 
enabled hyn to profit by the instruction of the Arabian 
doctors. He wa.s now ))iomoted by Otho, as the ftr.st reward 
of his talents, to be abbot of tlie celebrated mona.story of 
Bobbio, in Loiubgrdy. He beiainic preee{-.tor to the grand¬ 
son of his patron; and afterwards withdrawing from his 
abbey, in which ,he had at no time experienced any satisfac¬ 
tion, he again Joined his friend, the archbishop of llheims. 
Here he had leisure to pro.secute his favourite studies, while. a.H 
his letters’ show, his abilities were u.scfully engaged in dif¬ 
ferent political transactions; here, in addition to the su])erin- 
tendence of the public schools, the education of Robert, the 
son and aaccessor of Hugh Capet, was entrusted to his care; 
and here he was laudabjy employed in collecting le>oks from 
every quarter, in impregnating hi.s mind with their contents, 
and ill dilFu.sing among his countrymen a more noble ardour 
than the sports of thg, fieW, or miytial avhievements, or the 
'* excess of the table could inspire. It is said that the efieets 
of his enlightened zeal were soon visible in Germany, Gaul, 
and Italy; and by his writings, as wdl a.s by, his example 
and his Kxhortafions, many were animated to emulate their 
master's fame, and, caughi by the love of science, to abandon 
the barbarous prejudice.s of the age. In his epistles, Gcrbert 
cites the names tif various classical authors who.se works he 
possessed, though often ineompleU.-; and it is plain, I'rom the 
style of those epistles, from wJiieh the scliolar w'ill not turn 
with disgust, thut'khe was by no means incited by a vain 
ostentation in the expenditure of his wealtli in employing 
copyists, and exploring the repositories in which the moulder¬ 
ing relics of ancient learning were still to be found. 

Though, if we may believe his encomiasts, the genius of 
Herbert embraced all the branches of learning, its peculiar 
bent was to mathematical inquiries. In these—when the 
barbai’ism of the age is considered, and no comparison is 
instituted with modei-n times—he may lie said to have ad¬ 
vanced no inconsiderable •w'ay-; but, in itself^ bis knowledge’ 
was smalk and his geometry, though easy and perspicuous, 
was elementary and superficial. What was the extenf of his 

> Bib. H, X. at collected by Piipyrius Massoa. 
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astronomical .science *<1068 not appeaj; but what chiefly 
deservas notice is^ the ingenious facility with which he aided 
his own progress, and rendered discovery more palpable, by 
combining mecluu)i.sin with theory. lie constructed spheres, 
the arrangements of whidi lie describes;' observed the stars 
through tubes; invented a clock, which with some accuracy 
marked the hoiii\; and by means of w'in<l, pressed forward 
by a strong current of water, contrived to All brazen pipes 
of various lengthsrfiM sizes, so a.s to product; musical sounds. 
This in.strument he calls an orgiui, biofc noisy, as we may 
prc.sume, and loss melodious than the harp of .^olp^ or that 
of Dunstan. . Music, which was then deemed an essential 
member of the qwidrinum, or liigher science.*!, necessarily 
engaged the attention of Gerbert. It is also said, that we 
arc indebted to him for the Arabic numerals, whicll he pro; 
bably derived from the school of Cordpva.'-* Such discoveries 
and such atfaiument.s were indications of no common mind; 
but while tJicy excited adrairtition in come, they called forth 
horror in mi*re. Xhey ctpild not .conttunplate the lines which 
he was seen to draw, nor hi.s solemn attention when yiewing 
the face of the lumvens, without conceivin|f that he. was em¬ 
ployed in raimii^il operations, and held an illicit intercourse 
with the devil and his angels. His ^eat acquirmitents, and 
Hie whole success of his life, relates a puerile legemf, were 
owing to a compact into which he entered with Satan, when 
he withdrew from the convent of Fleury.^ 

The philo.sophcr was employed, as I have described him, 
in tlie -schools of Rheims, jvhen his friend Jihe archbishop 
Adalbai’onMied; and it seems that he haS designed him for 
his successor, and that his intention was ajjpiwed by the . 
clergy and the bishops of the province. He did not, how¬ 
ever, succeed to the vdfcant see. The throne of France was at 
this time occupied by Hugh Capet, who owed his elevation to 
the best of all title.s, the choice of the people; though duke 
Charles, the uncle of the last king, and the hereditary claim¬ 
ant, still survived. Charles had a nephew named ArnuljAus, 
who had been,bred to the church. To conc^te hk good- 
'Vill, and through him, if it were practicabl^rto soften the 
'•esentments of •the duke, Hugh proposed to seat h%i in the 
Jiair of Rheims. He gladly acceirted the offer; and* took 
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an oath of fealty Jo the king. No tie^ could hind tlie 
treacherous priest; for he soon afterwards surrendered the 
city into the hands of his uncle; and, in order to disguise his 
perfidy, permitted himself to be made a prisoner. Nego¬ 
tiations and controversy were tlJe Anscqmmcc.s of this event. 
Both parties applied to Rome; where, meeting with no suc¬ 
cess, the king resplved to bring the matter/K-f<irc (he bi.s!io|)s 
■of the province, and flir tiiat purpose summoned a .symnl to 
meet at Bheims.. It was now about thc'jear 91)1. 

With philosopUi<t resignation, (Jerbert bad .submitted in 
silence tq the appointment of Arnulphus. dtven, for some 
time, lie professiid himself bis friend, and espoused his views 
in favour of duke C]iarle.s. till a cliange of cireumstaiicc.s, 
or more mature, refieetion, convinced Jiim, tliat tlus p.itli of 
{lonour, tf he wished to make it the. path to jireferment, 
must be sought under the more auspicious standiiril,of Hugh 
Capet. From this time he solemnly renounced evry engage¬ 
ment with the factimrof AKiulphus; and he was the warm 
friend of the national, king, ami ip the fiillc-sf wnjoyinent of 
his literary fami^, when the eouneil met. ' 

|t is foreign frim my purpose to .state the. transactions of 
this eouneil, in ivliioh the speech of the hfshqp of Orleans 
was pjrdcularly remarliahlc lor its eloquence, ami lor its 
severe reflection.s on the' Roman court. Jt levs hexm inti¬ 
mated* that it was (Imbert who collected, .and, it is thought, 
modelled, agreeably to his own talents and personal view.s, 
the acts of the synod. This is conjecture. Arnulphus, at 
all events, can^iiqally eonvicted, or awed, as it is said, by 
terror, resigned tfs," sdiair of Rlieims, to which (lerbert was 
elected. < 

When the iicw.s of the tran.sactions of the. Rlieimish synod 
reached the cars of liis holiness, Johh XV., aggravated, as 
undoubtedly it was, by all its irritating circumstances, his 
auger was inflamed; and he proceeded to excommunicate the 
bishops who had been concorned in the deposition of Arjiu'- 
plins, and the elevation of (lerhert. The latter now wrote 
various epistl^'* of wliieh I shall extract a, passage from 
that to‘the Kbbishop of Sens, who bad been president 
of the council. , This will evince the intrepkl mind of the 
writer, as well as the comprehensiveness of hi.s view.s in 

r ^ * 
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• the midgt of surcoutidihg ignorance. ‘.‘•How do your ene¬ 
mies say,” he proceeds, after some preliminary remarks, 
“ that, in dejwsing Arnulphus, we should have waited for 
the judgment of the Koi^an,bishop? Can they<show that 
hi.s judgment is before that of God, which our synod pro¬ 
nounced? The prince of Roman^ bishops, and of the apostles 
tlicniselvcs, proclaJlncd, that God must be obeyed rather than 
men : and Paul, tl^c teacher of the Gentiles, announced 
anathema to him,* though he were, an angel, who should 
preach a doctrine dilfei'ent from that which had been deli- 
vejed. Rccause the pontiff Marcellinus offered incense to 
•lupiter, must'all bishops, therefore, sacrifice to him?’ 1 
assort, boldly, that if the bishop of Rome shall .sin against 
his brother, and, when often admonished, shall not obey the 
clmrcli, that bishop, I say, by the conunand of (jod, shall 
' be deenie<# a heathen or a publican. H'he higher the rank is, 
the greater is the. fall. If he think ns unworthy of his com¬ 
munion, heeause no one of us’will S[)eak contrary to the 
doctrine of flic .gottficl, he cannot, on that account, separate 
us I'rom the communion of Christ, nor dejy-ive us of-eternal 
life. 'I'hc sayiiig of Gregory, ‘ That the flock must .tear 
the sentence* of the pastor, whether it be just or unjust’ 
aj)pli«s not to bishops. The peopj^ are tlie flock, nol they. 
You ought not, tiien, for a crime whicli you acknowledge 
not, and of which you were not convicted, to have been 
suspended from communion; nor to have been frciitcd as 
rebels, when you declined no council. The sentence issued 
against yoij, not delivered iir writing, is au illegal act. Oc¬ 
casion must not be given to our enejaifis to say, that the 
priestliood, which is one a.s the church is ones is so subjected 
to one mail, that, if i(je be corrupted by money, or favour, 
or fear, or ignorance, no one can be a bishop, unless, by the 
same means, he be rendered acceptable to him. Let the 
gospels, the writings of the apostles and the prophets, the 
“c&ndns inspired by God, and reverenced by (Christendom, 
and the decrees of the apostolic see agreeing with them, be 

* * « • « • 

’ Baronius “mb an. 002, who, from tho opening of the Synod of llbeims 

had loaded the uafte of Gcrbcri vrifb the foulest terms of reproaeji^ becomes 
^this moment outrageous. admits the fabulous story of J^arcSllinus, 
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Komo.*connected witli it; hut the inference proposed by Qerbert irritates 
him piSt all measure. • 
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the common law- of the church. He w-ho, throuijh contempt, 
shall depart from this law, by it let him bo judfied: but peace 
rest on him by whom it shall bo strenuously observed. Beware, 
not to abstain from the holy piyijteries, which would be an 
acknowledgment of guilt. It becomes us to reptd an unjust 
charge; to despise an illegal sentence.” 

In language not less energetic, and in p^*tone not loss in¬ 
dignant, he wrote to the bishop of Strasburg. Tlu-ee years 
now passed; but Kome^finally obtained p&rmi.ssion from the 
king to send a legate into Franco, before whom another synod 
was to meet, and there discuss the respective merits of Jhe. 
rival prelates. It met at Mason, a town subject’ to the metro¬ 
politan of Rheims; but, besides Gcrliert, a few abbots, and the 
duke of Lorraine, only four bisliops from the eastern Gaul 
attended. The object of the meeting being explained, Ger- 
bert rose:' “Most reverend fathers,” he said; “tliLs day I 
have long had before my eye.s; and have earnestly desired if, 
since I took upon me’' this charge by the exhortation of my 
brethren, though n»t'without the peril •of my life. 1 was 
moved .by a concern for the salvation of a perishing jieople, 
an(l by a respect for your authority, by which I deemed my¬ 
self protected. The recolh'ction of your repeated kindne.ss 
filled pie with delight;” when 1 was informed by a sudden 
rumour of your dissatisfaction, and that you reproached me 
with an act, which others considered as (]e.serviiig of no 
common praise, I own, I was shocked; and tlio loss of your 
favour alarmed me more than the daggers of my enemies. 
But, at presenfe as^Heaven has propitiously brought me before 
you, I will briefly spt»k of my innocence, and state by wliat 
means I was ra-'sed to the Rheimisli chair. After the death 
of the great Otho, when I had resolved never to quR Adal- 
baron, who w-as a father to me; ignorant of liis views, I was 
designed by him for the priesthood; and when he departed 
this life, in the presence of many illustrious persons, he named 
me his successor. But though I stood on the firmness of the- 
rock, I was rejected by.simoniacal heresy; and Amulphus was 
preferred. Yet I refused not to serve ljim„raore faithfully, 
indeed, than I ought; till, at length, fully convinced of his 
treasonable practices, I renounced his friendship, and aban¬ 
doned him, with his accomplices, with no hope, as my end- 
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mies proc]a?in, with no j»)mpact, of succeetling to his honouTS; 
but barely not to participate in his • crimes.” lie then 
mentions tlie proceedings against Arnulphus, and his canon¬ 
ical deposition, and adds: “By my brethren and the nobles 
of the land, 1 was again antreated to take charge of a dis¬ 
persed and lacerated flock. Long time I resisted: and, with 
reluctance, finallji gave my consunt, well aware of the evils 
with which 1 was wreatened. Such wa.s the open candour of 
my conduct, such m)t innocence, and such, before Clod and 
you, was the purity of my conscience.”« He next replies to 
other objections; repeats, that the ai’chiepiscopal burden had 
been imposed upon his shoulders; and odds, that it', on the 
occasion, there hiid been any deviation from the established 
rules, it must be ascribed to the misfortunes of the time.s, and 
the hostile state of the country: silent equidem lcffes,usays he, 
inter arnui. lie concludes: “ I now return to myself, who' 
was furiotisly menaced by the enemy, because the care of 
the people and the .safety of the j)rovince were in my hands. 
Kaniine was at our doors; for our barns and our repositories 
wore seized. Xlic 'sword Vithoiit, and trepidation wdthin our 
gates, permitted no repose. The voice of yeur authority, by 
which onr evil# might be alleviated, wiis alone anxiously 
desired; as believe that it is able to bring reliaf, not to 
Rheims alone, but to the disconsolate and almost fsdlen Siurch 
of Gaul. This, under Providence, we now expect, and it is 
our commo% prayer, that it may be brought to pass.” 

How the el«iuent laaraugue—of which the closing lines, as 
addres.sed to the four prelates, are not easily understood— 
was received, we are not told; nor wlicySer %ny reply was 
attempted. It is related only, that he presented hi.s speech 
to the legate, who went out with the bishops; and having 
consulted with them and the duke, he called in Gerbert, and 
entreated him to send a messenger, with instructions from the 
legate, to the king. To this he assented, on which another 
synod-was directed to meet at Rheims on the first of July. 
“jDUt'whetr it seomed that the business was concluded, it was 
announced to him by tlie bishops, on the part of the legate, 
that, till the appointe4 synod n\pt, he must abstain from the 
celebration of ivine service. Gerbert resisted the irregular 
injunction, and waiting, on the legate, represented ^*him, 

“ that m bishop, nor patriarch, nor the pontiflf himself, had 
power to excommunicate any one, unless convicted on Ips 
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own confesBioB or otherwise, or unless,, when’oanonicaliy 
cited, he refused to*<«ppear; that he was (4iarf;r;al)lc with no 
siicli haisdemeanour; tliat he alone, of all tlie J'Veneh bishops, 
had attended the legate’s synod; in a word, that, conscious 
of his innocence, he could not? hy compliance, sign his own 
condemnation.” He gave w'ay, however, to the trateniai re¬ 
monstrance of the metropulitun ol' Treve|'; and the council 
separated to meet again on the 1st of /.uly. But that it 
met on tlie fir.st of July, or, if it mef; ^tliat anytliing was 
done, cannot bo celleeted from the obscure annuls of the 
times.' Gerhert, at least, seems to luivi' e.oiitinued to dis¬ 
charge diitit's of his see; and Arnulphus was still de¬ 
tained in the prisons oi’Orleans. 

Thus a few months more janssed; laitwiien Hugh Capet, 
in tile .t'ollowing year, iJilti, was dead, and a new pontiff, 
■Gregory was urgent for the measure, Gerbert was removed, 
or consented to relinijuish his station, and Arnuipluis once 
more occupied the <'lnjir of Kheiiu.s. Tlie. philosoiiher tln n 
joined his former pupil, the young emperor, O.tlio HI., and 
being with him in Italy when tile arclibis.'iop of Ivavenna 
died, he w.as prosnoled to the vacant see. In the yn-ar 1)98 wc 
fiiid him sitting with thi' pontitfin a Homan syniod, in which 
it tvas decreed, that the French king, Jiohert, Vlio had also 
been ^li.s pujiil, should qait his (juccri, Avhom he had married 
within the ])roiiibited degrees of kindi'edt and the bi.sliops 
who Bad assisted at the marriage were su.spendcd from all 
communion, till they repaired to Home, and made satisfaction. 
In the spring of the following year died Grtgory I’., in the 
flower of youtif. . 

Otho, who was greatly affected by the death of the young 
pontiff, his coilsin and play-fellow, and who was aware, from 
his own experience, and from that of his predcees.sors, of the 
inconstant temper of the Roman people, judged it prudent 
not to leave the appointment of the new bishoj) to tlieir own ca¬ 
pricious election. To this dignity, who cotild exhibit a stronger 
claim than Gerbert, the archbishop of Ravenna.' On liimi 
therefore, the, emperor,fixed; and he was ordained under the 
name of Sylvester II. But. when we look back to the senti¬ 
ments which he advanced in his letters, or wlych he espoused 
in reotJiJding tlie proceedings of the Rfaeimish symod—though 

' See Baromua, ani) ui. i>0r». 
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we diall not subscribe to the angry reni^k of Baronius, that 
ho was “ most ut^i'orthy of the apostoWe chair, and its most 
cruel enemy”—wo cannot but confess, that his promotion was 
a eiirion.s plienomcnon in the history of human events. The 
cardinal, however, is so far*just as to allow, that he was 
“ a lawful pope;” aud, with .some good-nature, he seriously 
lahotir-s to refutcUhe idle talc, which hatl^ asserted tha the 
{irocured hi.s elovaflpn to the papacy by his former “ compact 
with Satan.”' 

AVe now behold a philosojdier, w4io wvas confessedly the 
first man of thi*agc, scatial in tlie. chair of Pct(T; but what¬ 
ever may be Jiis virtuc.s, or hi.s Iciuming, or however ardent 
lii.s wishes, too short a .si)aii will he allowed to his exertions, 
cither to dissi])a1e the ignorance of tlic ecclcsiastieal order, or 
to raise it from tin- abyss of degradation in wliieh it was over- 
whelnu’.d. j Tliat, from his trieil charaytor, and the permanent 
impressions of his mind, Ids exertions would have been sin- 
eovc. <iumot admit oi a doubt. .lie laid made the bishop of 
Orleans, iii Jhe Uij('imi.-.h synod, Kay„or he had .said it for 
1 dm; •• Ihmie! "how much thou mcntesl our tcar.s, who, 
having prodmed flic hindnaries of former days, hast now 
spread aromnj tflec a portentous darkne.ss, which future gene¬ 
rations will mmtionwith astoidslmicpf.” How glorious then 
would to him have been tlic task ef di.«perslng tin's Ifideous 
obscurity, and of‘bringing back tlu; days of tlic Leos and the 
<!rcgoric.s, whose namc.s he fecliiigh' repeat.'! But whatever 
were his vicw.s ol' reformation, they were finally clased by a 
perioil of three short years. . . 

Had any controversy concerning the ijirerogative of the 
Roman sec, or the rights of the eiusciijial oi^er—similar to 
that in the cau.se of Aruul|>hiis and Ids own—occurred during 
the pontificate of Syivt.ster, it would have been interesting to 
remark, by wliat jirocess of argumentation the successor of 
Peter would have evaded the obvious application to Idmself 
of Iii,s former doctrine.' and as.sertions. Ih a council held in 
Rotne, at which Otho attended, in order to satisfy .some com¬ 
plaints of the bishop of Hildesheim, Sylvester showed great 
Jhoderation, and even 'permitted other councils on the same 
■subject to be.assembled in Germany; notwithstanding the 
solemn decision which was pronounced by his own synJld and 


* Baronius, .sub au. 
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himself. The lega^ Frederic, who v.-as dcjiuted from Rome 
on the occasion, appeared before the Gerirfims with unusual 
splendour, himself habited in papal attire, as the rcjiresenta- 
tive of th<j pontiff, and his horses decorated with trappings 
of scarlet. In 1002, Otho Ill.'di(?d in ludy; and Sylvester, 
in the spring of the following year. 

I shall not, I thjnk, be blmncd for bringiii't before the readiir 
the principal events of the life of this exti'trJrdinary jiersouagc. 
He Ims .seen hiip in the different capaeitfies of a scholar and a 
teacher: admired hii v.-ft-ious attainments; listened to his elo¬ 
quence; and followed him, as he advanced, through a change 
of various fortime.s. from high ecclesiastical dignities, to the 
zenith of ecclesiastical jmiwci'. 1 have omitted to mention a 
work which he composed, on the Art of Jlhetorh, and I'rom 
which, kj tliinks,' the a.spircrs to eloquence may draw many 
u.sefnl instructions. He was himself, certainly, an gble orator; 
and his language, though not .always pure, yet vigoi-ous . 1111 ! 
animated, appears, by a pleasing decejition, to ohlitiTate, for 
a time, the consciousness of tlie forlorn ncriod in which ho 
lived. Indeed, had it been the fortune of Gerhhrt to have lived 
in some more ha^ppy a'ra, his intollectiial height would have 
experienced some diminution. The surroundihg shades gave a 
more striking magnitude, to his talents. I must how add, that 
he wa5 a poet; and though few arc the spccim<'ns of his talents 
in this line, wc may quote an ejiitaph, not void of poetical 
merit, which, w'heu bishop of Ilavenna, he inscribed under 
the portrait of the'philosopher Boctiu.s. 

“ Roma p-sent dam jura suo dCclarat in orbe, 

Tu pater et patiio! lumen, Severinc Boethi, 

Oonsulis-'officio reruni disjmnis liabenas, 

Infundis lumen stndiis, et cedere nereis 
Grmcorum iogeniis; sed mens diviua coetcet 
Imperium mundi. Gladio bacchante Gothoram, 

Libertas liornana perit. Tn consul et exnl, 

Insignes titulos prmclara morte relinquis. 

Nunc decus imperii, suminas qui pnegravat artes, 

Tcrtlus Otto, sui. dignum te judicat aula, 
jRternnmque tni statuit ninuumenta laboris, 

J5t bene promeritum tneritia exomat honestis."“ 


Ep. !»Z. 


- Ap. Baron, s. ia -.'tppt.ul. 
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STATE OF LEAUNING AND THE AR'fs «N THE ELEVENTH 
MND TWELFTH CENTURIES. 


'i'hv eiovcntli crnturj-—Tlie Itomaii church: Leo IX.— The Nonn«B settlors 
in Italy—Its language affected by them—(Iregory VIL—The iictilious 
(loiiutiou Cuastaiuiiie—No change in fl*e state of leariu'ng—Peter 

Diuninnus—The character of the poets ^jmd idstonans—Bologna 
and Salerno—State of France—'fht* Normaus; tlieir character— 
Lanfranc — t^ol4h'al* state ftf Kngland — 'flie Noman Coutjuest— 
lugnlph, abbot of (.T*oyland—Anselm—-I’aihner: htf credulity, Rud that 
of the age— Tltg rnismles—'J'welftb century—Increased intercenti^e 
a'ithKoiiic: Us cfiecis-—New mouasUc orders—St. BerjaaiMl—Schohis- 
, licism inti'odnccd—IVtcr Abelard—Pet^/ the Lombard—ICn^aud— 
Oxford—Cainbridg^—Fiiglish Jiistorians—John of Sf^isbury—Peter de 
Blois—Architecture and other arts. 


We must quit tlie life and learning of Gerbert, on which we 
have been ^agreeably detained, like travollere'ton a ^pot of 
verdure, of .shade, and of flowers, in th# &idst of a desert, 
again to wander in the dreary waste of ignoramce and super¬ 
stition. There is a spmbre sameness in this view of the 
moral slate of man, which is alleviated only by a ferv thinly 
scattered objects, such as Charlemagne, Alfred, or Gerbert, 
in the two preceding centuries. As I pursue my way, my 
is, 1 own, habitually turned to Italy; and though I am' 
well apprized that ignorance, and all tire effects of ignorance, 
will long hold their sway in that country, yet a cctl^n pre¬ 
judice still impels one to fancy,*that light must necessarily, 
break forth ambng a people descended, in part, from ^^.ollus- 
trious a stock; where the recollections of what their fathers 
wore ^nnot.ceSso to operate; and where the monuments of 
art, wmle they gratify the eye of the beholder, tend to inspire 
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sentiments of taste, connect the riiind ’vith literature and 
learning. 

It cannot be expected, that, ivitli the opening of a new era, 
the enortnfties, the weaknesses,, the in-egularitics, which had 
so often insulted the public oj-c, should, at once, cease to pol¬ 
lute and to degrade the pontifical chair. And in tlicniid.st of 
such scenes coidd lileratur'; look for patruiage? Wo must, 
therefore, be prejiared, some.finics to bffiold a repetition of 
.similar .•<oene.s: -and. on, the greater stage Of tdiWsbmdom, we. 
.shall be eompelJcd tb witness the clerical vices of concubinage 
and simony, sliowing themselves with a more unblushing 
front; a fata! contest, destructive of all gencrou.s patronage, 
between the jaiestliuod and the empire; and to elosO'.-tlie 
.scene, wc shall sec the nations of the west seized by the 
.wildest' enthusiasm, and contending for the dotibh' palm of 
victory and martyrdons under the Witlls of Jerusalr n; regard¬ 
less <if every object which, in their progress throngh nations 
more enlightened than themselve.s, miglit have directed their 
attention to more rational pursuits, or have exdted their in- 
telleetcal activity. 

cA writer of some, celebrity' hesitates not to date, the begin¬ 
ning of the revival of letters from the events cf this century. 
'VVithjbiiVi I shall also Rdlow these events; when the reader 
will be at libe.rtjf to judge for himself. Having obscrvial that 
many new prineipalitics aixmt this timtf arose, in dillerent 
parts of Europe, as the Norman estahlishnionts in Sicily and 
in Britain—the author ,say.s: “When foniierly the barbai-ian.s 
from tlie notgb oviuran the Homan empire, civilized and 
liighly cultivated” it then was, destruction necessarily 
marked their firogress; but nowt when their descendants con¬ 
quered, finding ignorance and barbarism established, tksy dis¬ 
pelled both, and jdanted in their stead the improved arts and 
maimers of polished life: for, guided by an invisible powef, 
the eoncerns of this world are ever in motion, and pass from 
one state to another.” This is loosely said. If the Nonuaas; 
or other invaders, were themselves civilized, they would ex¬ 
tend civilization ; if barbarous, barbarism, notwithstanding 
tile ever-changing series of human events, would be only the 
mor 5 .,.yermauently fixed. He docs not provd that the Nor¬ 
mans Were civilized; at lea.st, more civilized than the Italians . 
whom they conquered. '* 

’ Denioii, Vicenilo-delle Lettmtora, ii. 
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The Tiomaii sae was* unworthily occupied for many years, 
particularly by Benedict IX., who was called to it by the venal 
Itoniaiis when he had not completed his tenth year; but whose 
votes the treasures of his family had purchased. The writers 
of the age dwell with malevolent comploocney on tlu; vices of 
this infant pontilf; and he, contln|ied to improve in profligacy, 
till, unwilling anjUonge.r to bear the iu.sulf, the sam<‘, people 
drove Irim from thSir city, ami taking another bribe, elected 
the bishop of Sabfnum in liis jilace. • This tlection also was 
soon annulled: ^when, “as there was not,'’ says the historian,' 
“in the Koinan church a man lit to occupy its tirst* station,” 
a Gertpan was nominated, and, on his deatli, in lOdtt, Leo IX., 
himself a foreigner and bisho}i of Toul, ascended the papa^ 
eiiair. 

With Leo a better era commenced in the liomari churcli} 
if we loolf to talents and moral cxcelleuee. His virtues would 
have rendered liiin cons]iieuon.s even in a more enliglitcned 
age: and the nwiters extol his [fiety. Ins zeal, his activity, hi.s 
prudence, un<l |;is h'arniiig. W'e well’know Ik»v to measure 
his learning; and when we are told, by a eyntemporary clerk 
:md the admires of IjCO,-' what Iiis cduc:itiou was, that—wth 
other noble j^mlhs, he passed through the. regular course of 
4he Irirhim and (jiwdrinnm, witl:, ^rcat applause, asd w'as 
distinguished both in ])rose and verse, we may fairly conelude, 
that tin- aei^niremeuts of Leo were the acquirements of the 
age. and that the phin of .stuilies still remained without any 
alteration. 'J’he w'ork of this biographer m;iy, beaide.s, he. 
considered^s a.just sample of what the times «eould produce. 
It is extravagant in praise, coarse, in <!«eflon, undiseriininat- 
iug in the choice of fact.o, and replete with pderilities. It i.s 
rclfited, says he, by iBcn of great veracity, that, in the city 
of Beuevento, a cook was often heard to i-ejieat the name of 
Leo; w'hile a dog, in another <(uarter, no less piously uttered 
his supplications in articulate .sounds. In the, prelate, liow- 
eVef, it evinced a quick insight into character, that when, on 
his way to Home, he accidenttilly met Hildebrand,* a monk, 
as is supposed, in the celebrated monastery of Clugni, he lis¬ 
tened to his advice; courted Tiis friendshl}); made him the 

^ «u. lOIll. 

® Wibcrtiis in Vil* l-con. IX. iii. <tpnd Itei*. ItiU. 

• Al'terwaids the eekbrutetl (Jregory VI i. 
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compamon of liia joiftney; and, when seated in the pontifical 
chair, failed not to follow his plans for the overthrow of the 
reifining vices. 

Had the'zeal of Leo been resirii^cJ to these enemies, the 
failure of victory would have been attended by no disgrace; 
but, unfortunately, when young, he had leari^t the use of anus, 
and gained some glory in th(^ field. This Prompted him—on 
the invasion of some territories of the chiAh by the Norman 
settlers, who had* recently be(;n called into Italy—to collect an 
army, and to inarch ligainst them. A battle was fought near 
Civ'itella‘in Apulia, in which the pontifical forircs were de¬ 
feated, and the pontiff himself made prisoner.' 

Having mentioned the Norman settlcr.s, 1 must rciimrk— 
.s the imroduction of a new people has a necessary influence 
on the state of society and of letters—that they were of the 
family of those northern pirates who, in the. preccitling cen¬ 
tury, had fixed their abmle in, and given their name to, one 
of the iiiiiritimc provintes of France, and whom devotion tir.st 
led into Italy. Their'’strength and pro\\"c.«s, we're admired: 
and, as^ the Greejss were still masters of Calabria—vvhenci' 
thoy threatened the Uomiui territories — aiyl the Saraci’iis 
were daily extending their inroads and their comjuests, it was 
deemed expedient to imp|tire the aid of these Noi iimn i'rec- 
hooters, who were famed for their robust .habits and their 
military (jualities. Tlicy accepted the invitation: new hands 
daily arrived to. swell their numbers; they aetpured posse.s- 
sions, partly by benefactions, as a rcw;ird for tlieir zeal, and 
more by rapin#.' The weak vassals of the ljyzan,tine tlivone. 
were subdued; and*when the Normau.s—under their eliieftain 
Humphrey and his brother Hobert, suriiamed Guiscard— 
fought at Civitella, the country of Apub'ii vvas subject to them. 
They had founded cities, and under their haniier.s they could 
number three thousand horsemen, rich in spoil, inured to arms, 
and flushed with victory."’' 

What effect the introduction of a northern tongue had dn 
the fluctuating and daily expiring idiom of the Latin language, 
cannot be ascertained. But we may confidently believe that, 
while the causes which have been enumerated—arising prin- 

■ vifflG. 'Kus, the legendary writer of tUe lifeKif Leo, cohcpjiIs (10, 1the 
event.s of this futal day; nor doe.n Leo in his Lettws Geu.f x.) fairly 

ijttatc them. Sec Barunins, siih an. I0r>2, 0. • 

See Muratori, Aimol, d’ltal. 
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cipally from the admisture of barbarou^ invaders—continued 
to operate, and, 1)y a graduiil but certain influence, to dissi¬ 
pate the primitive elements—which books alone could hence- 
fortli preserve—and to generate new forms of speech, the 
Norman settlers would chnlJibute their share; alid, as their 
numbers and their ]>ower increased, powerfully accelerate the 
effect. In on eSrliia- period, wlten the Goths and Tjombards 
had established tKWr dominion in Italy, the grammatical con¬ 
struction of the liStiii language was more flrmly fixed; and 
its I'omparative, l•legallce and harmbnj*morc distinctly per¬ 
ceived. Ilut the majestic language of ancient Rome was now 
greatly corrupted; colloquial intercourse was mainlained by 
an uncouth jargon ol' intermixed idioms; the precious works 
of former days were seldom read, or read without any capa-j^ 
city to feel, or any di’sire to imitate their beauties.* In this 
state of thing.?, the final overthrow^ was certain; and it mat¬ 
tered little how soon it camr. A vehicle existed, which, how¬ 
ever rude, was sufficiently tittetf for ap intercluinge of familiar 
.ideas; and Jie. wliq desired more, migljt find it in books, or in 
the, cxjnver.satifln of those who aspired to the appellation of 
li'arned. But it must ever be considered an a proof, not only 
of the difficiilt;^, hut of the moral imtiossihiiity of utterly*ex- 
tirpating a language whiidi has unjversally prevailed among 
‘any people. Thu.s, though, throttgh the lapse of mifliy cen¬ 
turies, hordes of barbarous nations had .successively invaded 
and occuphid the soil of Italy, not only its primitive language 
in some degree subsisted, whilst .all the manneps and habits 
of life were Siam to idiange; hut even few avords of a strictly 
northern brigin were incorporated into if; add these, instead 
of retaining their native ruggeduess, Ifrerc assimilated to the 
character of the southern speech, and may be*said to have been 
hai-moiuzed by its ehphony.—I shall hereafter resume this 
interesting subject. 

In running over the history of the. lives of the succeeding 
.poptilfs, of Nicholas II., of Alexander II., of Gregoiry VII., 
and of Urban II.,* and in perusing their letters''*—though 
we may di.scovcr many traits of real virtue, a strong zeal for 
‘ tlie suppres.sion of vice, and a zeal no less strong for the ex- 
tcn.sion of th* Roman prerogative, and the a^randisement of 
its chair—we find the«n first doing but little for the'iedvance- 

^ 'Iftc Her. liiil. Script, iii. Itoi'dii. .\iiiial. ® Con. Gen. patsim..^ 
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ment of science, and exhibitinj^ no indications of taste or of 
eloqnence. Tlic styfc adopted by Gregory—better, perhaps, 
known by the name of Ilildcbraiid—is, agreeably to the 
characteristics of his mind, bold, vigorous, and imjireasivc. 
On a fonnel" occasion,’ speiil<ing''of'bis epistles, preserved in 
niiM*, books, I sitid: IVdth their perusal 1 have been often dis¬ 
gusted, for, by the side of-.tlie imposing language of piety 
and Christian z(?af, wo, at every page, luii'^t with sentiments 
and the undisguised exposition of views,'such as inigiit liave 
fallen from tlie lips, rndliavc been entertained by tlie minds 
of men, whose ruling passion was ambition, and whose oitject 
was the subjugation oi"nations. To effect this favourite jmr- 
pose, to increase, tlie jurisdiction of Romo, and to bend the 
refractory to his will, not only Italy, but (>(Tmany and other 
states we"c convulsed; and, it may lie truly said, during tlie 
dearly twelve years of his pontificate, that the double sword 
of extermination wliich he claimed was never sheathed. 
Had the pursuits of science, and of the arts of peace, more 
congenial with the eiiayactcr of a first pastor, cigaged the 
‘ thoughts of Gregory, warmly as he admired virtue, and sin¬ 
cerely as he detested vice, it is not easy to calculate the 
benefits to the state of man wliicb his mighty powers might 
have achieved, during almost forty years—from the accession 
of Leo^IX., who conducted him to Rome, to his own dcatli 
in 1088—the administration of the Roman" churcli, that is, 
as tilings then stood, the governineni of the Chri.sLian world, 
was in his hjnds. But the golden opportunity was suficred 
to escape; and, instead of using his influence to disperse the 
clouds of ignorance',, and to awaken the dormant faculties of 
tlie human race, it is tt> be feared that, whilst he strenuously 
laboured to coA-ect their vices, he availed himself of the 
abject superstition in which they were sunk to compass what 
was nearest to his lieart, tlie aggrandisement of the Roman see. 

I mentioned, I think, the spurious decretals, which, with no 
honourable views, were palmed iijion the world as the genujnii 
productions of antiquity; and at this time a fiction was con¬ 
trived, with more sliameless effrontery, under the denomination 
of the Donation of Comtantrie. In a letter- to Micliacl 
Cerularius, the Byzantine patriarch, Leo IX, having re- 


* lliBt. of iljp I’ujin] Power, MJS. 
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proaclicd him with the indecency of Ids at|ack upon the liotaan 
church, and having ijuoted, iii honour'of tliis church, as a 
decree of the fSicene council, words of a very diflercnt origin, 
with an audacious temerity of imposture, subjoins: “ The 
most wise Constantine, rfveVing the high character of our 
royal priestIioo<l, conferred on Pof)c Sylvester and his suc¬ 
cessors, not only ftc imperial potticr and dignity, hut invested 
them with its insiffliia and its ministers, Seeming it highly 
indecorous that lni7*to whom God had given the empire of 
heaven, should he stihject to ally dartjily command. And 
that no douht ©f our dominion may remain; that yon may 
not suspect oyr holy church of building its claim to power on 
vain and anile fables, w o will jirodnce some passages of that 
grants whieh Constantine with Ids own hand laid on the shrine 
of I’etor, that truth may be established, and falsehood con¬ 
founded.”, lie then gives the greater part of that forged 
instrument, in which thw Roman iiontitf is declared to be 
supreme in the chureh; the imi>erial gower is conferred upon 
liim; the city of l^ome, the regions of,Italy, and all the pro¬ 
vinces of the wseat, are transferred to him; and Constantine 
moves the seat of empire to the east, “ hecouse it is tlot just, 
that an eartldy*[>rince should there exercise jmw'er, wher? it 
has pleased heaven to establish the^head of the priesthood, 
'and ol' the Christian religion.” 

It was under’the order of this snjiposed doTuOimi, that 
Nieholas 14. made over to Robert Guiscard what lands in 
Apulia, and Calabria, and the i.sland of Sieila| he had or 
should conquer, reserving tlie sovereignty to tne holy see; 
that Gregfcry Vll. claimed the kingdom*of Spain, as, “by 
ancient constitutions,” belonging to Peter and to the Roman 
church;' and tliat other pontiffis, as the oedksioas presented 
themselves, disposed ‘of crowns, and particularly of the do-, 
minion of islands. 

It has been pretended, that owing to the gross darkness of 
Ihq age, Leo, as well as his immediate successors, were really 
ignorant of the forgery of this celebrated diploma. Had it 
then never occuiTed to them to inquire how it happened that 
’a decree, coeval with the splendid period of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, and so. favourable to Rome, should have lain so long 
buried in obscurity? «r, if Constantine, when he,IASved to 
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the east, had transferred the -western world to the stieeessors 
of Peter, why the grant was never produced in so many op¬ 
portune moments of contention? Were they so unread in 
histoiy as not to have discovered what -vvas the division of 
territory ihade hy Constantine •'among his sous, and the con¬ 
sequence of that di\ ision in a line of princes down to the 
extinction of the western empire? or would they say, that the 
whole series of emperors, and after then!, the various chiefs 
who occupied the thrones of Europe, wtl’e, usurpers; or, that 
they held their crowns as vassals of the Koman bishop, their 
real sovereign and liege lord? 

Miehdel Cerularius, surely, must have smiled, when he pe¬ 
rused the contents of the singulai’ epistle of Leo, contemning, 
as be did, the general pretensions of Kume and the rites of 
the Lat'n church, of which the patiiarch of Antioch, at this 
time, observed, “ that the precision which was found among 
the Greeks, nurtured iii study, w’asnot tobclooktd'forthere; 
and that if, on the points of the Trinity and incarnation, the 
Latins retained a sound faith, no more was to.be expected 
from them.”* But, whatever the Byzantine prelate, who was 
not immediately interested in the question, might think of the 
ddiiation, it is certain, that the western Chrhstian.s, even the 
Ibamed men amongst them, were awed into silence; or, most 
probably, they believed it-to be genuine. They imagined it 
hardly possible that the bishops of the Bonfan church sliould 
invent or patronise a forgery. Among the many<’,vils of the 
times, one ®|a8, tliat men of learning were more exposed to 
imposition man the ignorant. These read not; and if they 
posses.sed some shUrq of sense they might reason, and, on 
many subjects, he indined to follow what their reason sug¬ 
gested: hut the "former, in the vanity of their minds, seizing 
with avidity, and without discernment,' whatever was said to 
bear the venerable impress of antiquity, would not hesitate to 
prefer forged decretals, or the diploma of Constantine, to the 
sober and really genuine productions of the most enlightened- 
age. But I cannot be persuaded to think that the extrawdi- 
nary sagacity of Hildebrand did not penetrate the real charac¬ 
ter of the newly invented deed, on which he claimed for his 
see the dominion of the western world. These 4 >retensionB, I 
am awae. he sometimes rested on the broad basis of spiritual 
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jurisdiction; but Jhe name of Constantine carried weight to 
the ear of ignorance, and formed an authority which would 
not readily be questioned. 

Descending from tliis high,order of priesthood, which no 
literature adorned, we find, in many parts of Italy, men on 
whom the title of learned has been bestowed, and schools in 
which instruction* continued to he communicated. But the 
internal dissensions^f the country, ratht;r caused than quieted 
by the interrupted presence of tlie eniperois; the quarrels 
between the priesthood and the empire* innvhich all the orders 
of the state were involved; and the general dissoluteness of 
manners, wliieli was particularly striking amongst the clergy, 
in the ■ vices of concubinage and .simony—these, and many 
otlier associated causes, oppose<l as powerful a harrier to the 
pursuits of science as any whieli we have hitherto couaidered. 
When, tumping over the annals of Itqly, men looked hack to 
tlie days of the Goths and Lombards, they are said to have 
sighed for (heir return; for, thopgli ignorance joined to bar- 
liiirisrn then, prevailed, tjiere was a strength in the arm of 
government which clieckcd the intemperance of faction, and, 
jtreserving social order, secured tranquillity, (ft least, to the few 
votaries of sejerfee. 

As it happened, in the scholastic controversies of Greece, 
some exercise was now given to the'public mind by the*ques- 
tion al)out investitures: and learning was displayed on both 
sides, as the*(;liam 2 iion.s in the quarrel inclined to the suppo.sed 
rights of princes, or to the sacred prerogative of Ae church. 
The study of theology, indeed, in which many interests were, 
at all time^ involved, though its modes ofiii»vestigation*varied, 
never ceased to be extensively cultivated. 

Whilst the author of the History of Italian Literature* 
continues to lament thfi gloomy aspect of the times, he seems 
to fancy that there had been some little advance to improve¬ 
ment; and it must be owmed, that the list of his celebrated 
men, in every department of science, is not contemptible. 
But he travels far from home; and when in France, or Eng- 
and, a scholar presents himself, who, in the opinion of any 
(Writers, drew his first breath dn Italy, he appropriates the 
'lory to his oountry, and inscribes Ids name amongst the 
vorthiea. This may not be always just. The man of letters 
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deems that country/,o te his own where he studied, where he 
lived, and to whicK he owes his i'umc. An intercourse of 
mutual advantage was maintained among the scholars of 
France and of Italy; and th<j greater number oi' scholars 
repaired to the point wlie7 e the professors were most eminent. 
Of these, as they happened to liud opportunities of obtaining 
a provision in t^ie churcli,'' or in the stalli, many never re¬ 
turned; and as the use of the Latin lang'iage was common to 
all, it mattered.little I'roiu what soil the professor or the pupil 
came. But the eofiveiiietit iutereoursei of whieli 1 speak was 
principally supported by the monasteries. Monks of the same 
order, however sej>arated by climate or country, considered 
theinseivtis us cliildi-cn of the same family. iV'lien eireiim- 
stanees rendered it neces.sary or e.xpedicut, they gave niuiuul 
aid: they had a eommon sympathy in Uie fame of learning, 
or the rejtroach of ignorance; and tiiey jiasscd, as osminanded, 
from house to house, taking with them their proper .stores, 
and disjK'iising where«thcre was most need of the gift. It is 
evident that such an. arrangement, whilst the public .schools 
remained attached to the convents, was productive of signal 
benetit.s; and intliis and the follop-ing oentuiy, what learning 
jthere was, and what .scientific men there were, were eoiitained 
in, or proceeded exclusively from their walls. 

One of these was Petef Bamianus, first a recluse, and after¬ 
wards hisliop of Ostia, a man celebrated for his learning, and 
without whose agency, through the lapse of ‘Inany years, 
few concerns of moment were transacted. Ills lettens which 
are not void of elegance, and some of his other works, may 
be read with pleasurt!. Lamenting, on a certain occasion, 
after the battle of ’Civitelhi, the teuds which often arose 
between princes and the ministers of the altar, when the lat¬ 
ter have had recourse to arms, ho siiys; “ If, in defence of 
the faith itself, it be net'er allowable to take up arms, shall 
squadrons draw their swords to protect its transient posses¬ 
sions? When good men prevail, they seek not the deatli nf • 
heretics nor of idolaters; and shall the Christian, for the vilest 
interest, be permitted to spill his brother’s blood? Should it 
be objected that the pontiff Leo often engaged in martial 
enterprises, I must still maintain, that ray words are not less 
true. The personal merits of men change not the nature of 
good and evil." Let every ecclesiastical'causv: be deUde.d by 
4he laws, or by synodical decrees, whilst we are unsiMied by 
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tlic reproach to wUcIi every appeal to anjIB must ex 2 iose us.”* 
The opinions of iJamianus were not always thus moderate— 
particularly on the character and extent of the Homan prero¬ 
gative—when his ap)>ointm^ntttothe see of Ostia hy^ brought 
him nearer to the source ol power.- But few men, whatever 
may be their j)rohjjy or talents, have ,suffici('nt hardihood or 
resolution to opjiosp. a torrent, w^len the luass of society is 
hurried away % tin? stream. The lushop of Veletri being 
chosen by a pow'orfal faction to succeed to Stephen IX., under 
the name oi' Benedict, and Hildebrand,'at the .same time, 
causing another to be elected. Damiamis hesitated;, but he 
finally voted fctr the last named, observing, that, “ could he 
have explained a single line in anyhoinil}’, lie would not have 
opposed the hi.shop of V'clctri.” How this could be, while 
the Latin language wa.s universally .spoken, 1 know' liRt; but 
tin: good iisliop, let me add, was not obstinate, if he was 
ignorant. He therefore submitted to his rival, and withdrew.® 
I have obsi'n ed, that no inducemenis were wanting to the 
eliltivutioii of the partieukir studies w*ifh wdiich the great 
eontrover.sies of the age were connected; but tlie.se tellies of 
contention related to ecclesiastical {lolicy, or order, as coft- 
lined to the Latins; or to more abstruse inquiries, as jiursiied 
Uj’ the (lreek.s; and by no means tended to ins^iire Jiotter 
mode.s of intellectiwl cultivation. Indeed, seriously to imagine 
that tins could be compatible with the general state of man¬ 
ners and pursuits ivould be no less ahsui'd. than to look for 
the blossoms of sjiring whilst all vegetation is suspended by 
the inelexuopey of the winter’s frost. But nloquenee, jioetry, 
and history, and all tlie hranehes of tli{ Trivium and Qua- 
drivium still found admirers, and w'ere studied. AVh; are 
even told, that the Gryek language was acquired by many, 
princip:dly for tlie purposes of disputation; but we arc not 
told that the classical authors of Greece w ere, read. 

For eloquence w e must look to tlie sermons of preacliers, 
oi'tcf the homilies of churchmen; for by no other men was 

, • I’t'l. e|). lid Kirmiii. uimd J^ai-oii. aub an. 'rUtise just uotioUH 

the carditiul tveuts as tlu’ wuilinjf ottusiffns of the Uiscoutciilcd Imrinit; aiitl 
t)io doctrine he pronounces to he hcrrlicaf. “ They who fckc ffoin thfi chair 
of Peter one of the swords,"die observes, (ibid.) “leaving only tdtat^hich 
is .spiritiift’, arc, bv tlic d«ei.sioaH of Catholic faith, convicted of lieresy." 

* Seji^aroiii* Annal. .sn/> H«. lO.-yU. 
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tlie art regularly pursued. But po'ets, <tr rather versifiers, 
were numerous in every convent, whilst iio subject appesired 
to be too intractable for their poetical versatility. In history, 
regarded pierely as a repository of facts, there is no deartli of 
compositions;' and a passage occasionally occurs which is 
not positively repulsive. WJiat most disgusts is the barbarous 
recurrence of rhymes. A ^)oet of Mount Casino thus begins 
to sing the praises of St. Peter: s 

“ Agnus adest, qui tollit crimina mumli ; 

Protinus Andreas, quern post crucifixit Kijeiis, 

ProseijuituT, tandem lucem trausegit; rundem 
Cam Christo fratri post curat noti^ran* ; 

Attrahit hunc serum valeat quo cernerc Jesum : 

Hnnc Deus ut vidil Siraonem, quum nomine sc/ctV, 

'’Nomen mutaeit, quern Cephain ipse ronirit.” 

Among the many authors who wrote titc life of the cclehraled 
countess Matilda, the friend of Gregory VI I. and the great 
benefactress to the ^oman sec, Doniro of Cjnossa is the 
most distinguished."'' He was personally' acquainted with the 
lady, and writes from his own observation, .stating many 
ihicresting particulars relative to her own life, and the lives 
of her progenitors. "We. may lament, perhaps, that Honu-o 
would be a poet, as notliing, certainly', can be less harmo¬ 
nious than his lines. His work is in two books, divided into 
chapters, and written in hexameter and leov.ine verses. 
Having mentioned how much Matilda was everywhere 
admired, the poet adds: 

“ Ilesponsum tunctis hacc dat slue munnurc turbis j 
Htcc bilaris semper facie, placida quoque mente. 

Hire apices dictat, scit Theutonicam beue linguam; 

Hmc loquitur latam quin Francigenamque loquebim. 

Hmc Longobardos ifctrit, regil, et^facit altos." 

To the knowledge of languages she joined, it seems, mental 
application; and she possessed many books: 

“ Nallus es praesul studioslor invenietur, 

Oopia librorum non deficit huieve bonorum, 
bibros ^ ennetis babet artibus atque figuris.” 

Doniro kad intended to dedicate Ids' work to the countess, 


‘ See Tterum Ital. Script, v. 


a Ibid. SHT. 
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but her death frustrated the design; ho subjoined a 

final chapter, in whieli iie describes the Incidents of her last 
hour. The nen’s of her death liad shocked him much: 

“ Lsetitia mentis libros dfm hccto tabellis; 

Nuncius advenit, qui me uimis obstupefecit, 

Dicens extiaptam praetaxatam comUissam. 

Vires diruptm mihi sunt, subitoliuu medulla^ 

Palpebris dalci.*, somni dormitio fugit, 

Visnra frigesmnt, simul ossa caroque Jiqaescunt, 

Qaicegue laborabam sunt c manibus raciAta.” 

By an acrostic in the initial letters of the concluding lines,, 
the poet mentions his name and otfice: 

“ Presbiter liunc librum fiiieit, Monachusque Poniro.” 

Bu.side tlie historical versiiitT.s, there were historfans, or 
ehronieleri? tvho did not rise above the level of barbarous 
prose: and of the.se luatiy works are still extant.’ When 
contented to record the ('vents of their t)wn times, it is gene¬ 
rally agreed, ’tlajugfi puerile tales are, dften introduced, that 
they are sincere and deserving of credit; but when they have 
to relate the transaction.s of former year.s no fable is t'jo 
gros.s or nnfSundcd for tlieir belief. A certain Sicilian 
abbot, Imviiig compiled a history oj the country,® adcjyesses 
liimself, at its cloee, to liis Norman master, re(juesting his 
royal protegition to his convent; “ For if Virgil,” he says, 
“ the prince of poets, received from Augustus, as a recom- 
jience for two versos made in his praise, the government of 
Naple.s and>of the province of Calabria, with better reason, 
in return for this work, and to promote (Jicfgood of your soul, 
may wo hwk for the reward which we petitioo.” Yet, with 
nil their defects, thesp cbroniclc.s are highly valuable; and 
Muratori, in his Annals of Italy, has drawn much from them. 
Without their aid, indeed, the dark series of these revolving 
ages would ho little more than a rueful blaidc. 

The homely talents, invigorated by a little industry, which 
could form such historians and versifiers as the times exhi¬ 
bited, wore not sufficient to load the student into the more 
thorny paths of philosophy, whether confined to the o]>era- 
tions of raiiK^ or exteaidcd to nisearches iiilo n,aturei, and 
nature’s laws. But, as we shall see, there were* excep- 

itre Henun Ital. Script, v. piissim. 


® Ibid. V. P t4. 
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tiotw to tius rule: while Italy lamented that, by migra- 

tionB from her soil, the pursuits of the siiblimer sciences were 
neglected, she could boast that her children tarried their 
light into other regions. Either the troubles of the country, 
from whiJlt Koine herself was seMoni free, or, what I rather 
believe, a real dearth of able masters, was the cause, of these 
migrations.* • 

Bologna now liegati to be celebrated for her schools of civil 
and ecclesiastic^ jurisprudence, to wliich men sisiti emwded 
for instruction from ill jiarts of hiuropc; whilst medicine 
was, at the same time, cultivated willi no le.*s ardour at Sa¬ 
lerno. ‘What were the causes, in these cities, a’bich gave 
ri.se to the peculiar .studies of law and medicine, when both 
had so long lain neglected, may b<- .sought in the autliors who 
have discussed the sutjcct;* but to me the, event pre^seats a 
favourable omen. 1 atn well aware, that polite lit“rature has 
no immediate connexion with the hilanirs of the Jurist ortlie 
physician, as a proof of which 1 might adduci' tin; many pon¬ 
derous comments whicli .soon proes?eded from tlie schools cf 
Bologna: tuid more, particularly the celeiti'afed Mederina 
Salfrnitana, a work, in ."73 leonine verses, which is at once a 
s‘pe<dmen of the science and the barbari.sin of .the age. But 
the powers of the mind were thus actively (raployeil; and, 
however slow tlie progress, they would be led on from object 
to object,' till, the Held of inquiry Ixang enlarged, the aid of 
the politer arts would be called iu, the embellishments of 
style consulted; attd the daw-n of a better taste and a happier 
era begin. 

I will now briefly-mention what was the state of learning 
in France and Britain, which will particularly bring before us 
those men who, Iiavingjiiquitted the soil of Italy, establislied 
themselves in tho.se less genial climates. 

On the extinction of the Carlovingian race, in 987, often 
distinguished by the ridiculous epithets of the bald, the, stam¬ 
merer, tlie Xat, and the simple, a new dynasty commenced in 
the person of Hugh Capet; and his successors, particularly 
RobOTt, showed themselves not altogether unworthy of a 
throned Roljcrt himself was not void of science, as he had 
received instruction from tlie celebrated Gerbert, and even 

' o . 

‘ Hee Storia deHa LtiU. Itul. iii. oiao Aimol. d'lUtl. 

^ ^ee Tiraboschi, iii. Uianuone t^toiia di Napoi. x. 
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composed some hypns -vfhidi were stmg in tlie drureh. The 
.state of learning under him, therefore, made a little advance; 
and, through the course of the century, some comparatively 
learned individuals adorned church, and more were found 
within the walls of conventS. Among the first were Fulbert, 
bishop of Chartres; his scholar, Berenger, archdeucon of 
Angers, who, though a heretic‘and the author of many 
troubles, possessed talents, and was amply provided with 
seholastM- subtlety > and the many champions whom the 
opinions of Berenger led into the ficlS of controversy. Of 
the.se, the greatef part were monks;’ and let me repeat an 
observation wliich I have before made, that, tliough some real 
evil might be consequent on the rise of beresies in the 
vario\is periods of the church, yet. iif such times as these, 
this evil was compensated by no small portion of good? The 
minds of n^ny were roused into actioiy talents were elicited; 
researches were; provoked; the writings of the ancient doctors 
of the church were read; iu one word, •men wlio would have 
(*!iciste<l in apathy, atid die4 in ob.^c.urityf emerged into notice, 
and rendered so/he service to the cause of truth. , 

The improving state of thing.s iu France calls me to a por^- 
tion of liistorji immediately connected with it, which, while 
i{ forms an interesting eiKich in the iivents of that country, 
was soon to establish a new ora infrur own. The noAhem 
pirates, who bad long infested the wositern edasts of France, 
early in the Itenth century, about the year 912, under their 
leader ilollo, again entered, and forcibly took jaissession of 
one of the maritime provinces. Ile.nce they extended their 
depredation's far into the country; when*Charles the Simfile, 
unable to resist their progress, ‘listened t^ the cries of 
his people, and offered terms to tluqi«invadcrs. The terms 
were: that Kollo should espou.se his daughter Gisela, and 
keep possession of Neustria, on condition that he did homage 
for tlie territory, and embraced the Cliristian faith. To men 
whoyit is said, were utterly void of all religion, there could 
be no room for hesitation: the conditions were accepted, and 
the leader and his . airny were baptized. These were, onr 
iSorman ancestors. • 

When wc look to the character of these men, as. we saw it 
portrayed in their forefathers of the Gotliic, the Vandal^ the 


' Se« Dupia suiil other eccieeiasdcal wiiters. 
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Lombartl, and the >Stexon line, and as'it if* delineated in them¬ 
selves, when they first settled in Normandy, our astonishment 
cannot but be excited by the change which was soon produced. 
They were fierce and untraot&ble, void of instruction, and 
addicted to no pursuits but thok* of war and the cliase. 
What could have so impidly mitigated their barbarous habitsi* 
For when we. speak of refcirniation in a j>copl(;—^from a state 
of savage existence to the arts and rofinenient.s of civil life, 
and from the most depse ignorance to tlie. love of letters— 
the change seems td require the slow and laborious operation 
of many; years. 'l’ii(^ comparative superiority of their neigh¬ 
bours, not in martial pro\ve.ss, but in intellectual endowments, 
excited a <lesire of imitation; botli curiosity and ambition 
promi)fcd them to produre tlie means of instruction. The 
influence of religion came opportunely in aid of other motives, 
to generate habits of social order, and fix attcn'ion on tlie 
cultivation of the mind. The .same .sentiment which caused 
convents to be founded, promoted tlie erection of schools. It 
was now that masters came from a distance: and not many 
years qf the ensuing century had elapsed, ivh'eii the children 
o^ these originally piratical iparauders rescued the southern 
parts of Italy from oppression; when tiiey formed settlements, 
and introduced a new. system of laws; tlie elements of a 
souniler jiolity; a spirit olTiberty and independence. 

Among the celebrated men who, at this time, visited Nor¬ 
mandy, was Lanfranc, a native of 1‘avia. He losf his parents 
in early life, when, quitting bis native city, he travelled in 
search of learning, and, after some years, returned, richly 
accomplished in tbs profane sciences and in the knowledge of 
the laws. In pleading, his eloquence was admired, and his 
decisions gained the iS]^lause of the most experienced Inagis- 
trates. It is not known why, when thus prosperously en¬ 
gaged, he again left Pavia, crossed the Alps, and traversed 
France; and, about the year 1036, fixed bis residence at 
Avranches in Normandy, surrounded by many sdiolars. . Hie 
mind was yet unsettled; and as the cloister was at that time 
the general asylum of piety and of learning, Lanfranc turned 
his eyes towards a monastesry. He was shown to that of 
Bea—so called from a rivulet which flowed by in the vale, 
and then just built by the abbot lleilouin. To the walls of 
this sacred edifice, he retired, with a view, it seeuis, of st ‘‘.luding 
■himself from the world, and of prosecuting the contemplations 
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of a sublimer philqjiophy. But liiad-etrcatVras soon discovered!; 
and so was his reputation, and so ar^eiit the general thirst 
of knowledge, that the confluence of pupils to attend his lec¬ 
tures almost exceeds belief. ^ Amongst these wet;e “ clerks, 
the sous of gentlemen, masters of transcendent renown, 
powerful chiefs, i^id individuals of high nobility.” Contem- 
jtorary writers, or rather those liearest to.the times, dwell 
with rapture on the j)raiscs of Bea and its academic exercises, 
in w'hich the rules* of a pure Latinity sire Sirid to have been 
delivered, and the liberal arts, in tlieir various branches, to 
have been taught. But hi.s j)hilosopliy, as we might expect, 
was dialectics,' or the art of subtle disputation; and we hear 
of his scholars, that they everywhere proclaimed their skill, 
and wore, prone to engage in contioversy. A pedmitic clerk, 
surrounded by a gorgeous train of attendants, waitcc^on the 
philosopher. Lanfranc conversed with.him; when, perceiving 
the <.’Xtrcnie scantiness of his knowledge, he laid a cross-row 
or alphals't bel'ore, him, “ by an Italian i)le.isantry ridiculing 
the ignoranct of the pedant.” But thin instance of jocularity 
exposed its antlior to serious dangers.' , 

Many emineijt scliolars issued from the school of Be*. 
Amongst the»(^ were, tlic pope Alexander II.; Guiraond, 
bishop of A versa; Ives of Chartres* the restorer of tl^e jtts 
canonicum in l‘V*uiee: flio celebrated Anselm; and many 
others, wliosc names are recorded. Some years after this, 
Lanfranc, bhing promoted to the see of Canterhurj-, visited 
Rome; and wdien the. eourtiers. seeing the respect which was 
shown him by Alexander at his fli-st audience, expressed tlieir 
surprise, the. pontiff observed: “ It wa} not because he is 
primate of England, that I rose to meet him;, but because I 
was his pupil at Bea, Md there sat ati'-his feet to listen to his 
instructions.”'* 

Among the admirers of Lanfranc was William, the young 
duke of Normandy, the bastard son of duke Robert, sur- 
named the devil. He admitted him to the most familiar con¬ 
fidence; he Wiu directed by his advice; and he raised him to 
the government of a new abbey, which he had founded in the 
city of Caen. At this time, Laflfranc had been twenty ycars^ 


‘ Sc<* Milo Crisiiiii. Mulmesb. Cemwiol. and otliem quoted by Tira- 
boschi, IV'uckp^, aiid Xleury. 

* lii'vittt Lonf. 0. 
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at Bea, a |wrioil higl^y intcijjstiiig to l3io o^fuse of literature, 
ilurin" -wliicli, it may be said, that fnnii the celebrity of its 
schools, and the efforts of the many able men they liad ]>ro- 
duced, a foundation was laid, oulwhich the institutions, styled 
tmiversi/if.\\ wert^ established, whidh, sonic years later, filled 
the provinces of Kuro[«‘. AVliilst Lanfranc was at Caen, he 
engaged in the. Hej’engarian <Miitroversy ;■ and he. was occujiiod 
in this and in the concerns of his convent when diilic Wiliiiini, 
having conquerad Kngland, invitcil the learned abbot, in tlie 
year 1070, to undertake the charge of the Engli.sh chureli. 

Since .we spoke of England—when Aifrdd reigned, and 
more reeeiitly when .arehhishop Dunstan supported the eha- 
racter of learning by his talents, and encoiinigi d the pursuit 
by his iminiticrenee—the annuls of tiietbuesexhihit an interval 
of [leeiSiar sterility. No jieriod was ever more adverse, to 
letters, in their liumblciit walks, aiul to the repose wi^iieh their 
cultivation demands. Their wannest friend, therefore, in 
tracing back events, wionld find little to record hot war and 
devastation, which In; could ocoarionally rcliiwe only by 
episodes of pilgrimages to Koine, by theological brawls, or 
legendary tale.s. ‘ 

The Hanes continued their incursions as decision offered; 
and sometimes sailing iqi the Thames, the Severn, or the. 
llumbbr, I'arried iiri^ and swonl into the heqrt of the country. 
Jn th(^ meantime, such of their countrymen as had obtained a 
right of sottlemcut jn fiirmcr e.xpeditions, or wild, by an im- 
])rudcnt policy, were, umiiloyed us auxiliari' troops, incwasi'd 
the general coiisle.rnation, hj' tin; outrages which they perpe- 
trfited, and by the wdlliiigucss which they .showed to co- 
opiTute. with t}ie external enemy, liesistance wa.s indeed 
made, hut often without efl'cof; for with the occasional weak¬ 
ness of the, ndgning jiriiicc; tlic divisions of the nobility; the 
treachery of some; the <-owardiie, of others; the w'ant of 
concert in all; there could be. no wisdom in eouncil, no con¬ 
duct in the field. The respite from pillage, or the departure 
of the foe, wliicli was .sometimes purcha.sed by huge sums of 
money, served only to invite the attacks of more needy adven- 
liirers. Tliis was for many* years the melancholy state of 
things; when, in the I'eign of Etiielred, about ihe beginning 

* <>ii jIm' rmmiior ol'(’Jinsi.’s jm'.H’iicc in tlie Kuclmri.-c. lieroi^jfer ftcl- 
•jBiUfil the real iiretseufK, bui denied tlx* <-huiig« of ^inbstajico, ‘ ' 
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of the eleventh ^entufy, and when thi Danes were widely 
FOtllctl in itiany ports of the kiiiprilom, the bloofly seheme of a 
general massacre was ailojited. To what extent it succeeded 
cannot he shown; but the barbarous policy iirovcjl most fatal 
to the actors. Sweyn laiTdcd; and from this period what had 
ladbre bi cni related of the miseries of the countiy seems light, 
when compared with the scenes of devastation which were 
now everywhere beheld. Kthehc<l fled, and princi; Kdmuiid, 
alone, for some time, withsto(i<l the,shock;.till he al.so died, 
and Caiiutfj, the son ol' Sweyn, in 1017, liscendcd the English 
throne.' ’ 

The Danes liad previously embraced the Christian faith; 
and the aflinity of their language to that of the Saxon natives, 
and no striking discrepancy in manners and laws, seemed to 
invite both nations to eoalcscc into oue united peoiif-. Ilut 
the vind^’the regrets of a eonqucrcil people are not readily 
eifaeed; .mid the eompierors, as is usual, affected a superiority, 
to which they might think that they a-eixi cntillcd by .success. 
•They ever.‘profestied tlipmselvcs better adepts in the art of 
social enjoymelit. and aspired to more relined modes.. It was 
observed by them, and not without disgust,* tlTat they coni^-d 
their hair ojee a day; bathed themselves once a week; luul 
,rre(pic)itly changed their clothes. .These w'cre deemed acts 
of effi'iiiinacy. JVhat progress th^ had mode in intellectual 
improvement is not related. Canute himself was eortainly 
deserving fff the throne which he had conipiered; and. as soon 
as circiimstanees would permit, it seemed his wish, by an 
equal distribution of justice, to make all his subjects happy. 
There wa'si much vigour in his government, and tranquillity 
everywhere prevailed, lie built churches,,and repaired or 
endowed convents. His sense of st^curity in his English do¬ 
minions was such, that he twice visited the kingdoms of Den¬ 
mark and Norway, of which he retained the sovereignty; and 
once undertook a pilgrimage to Jiome. Here he made a con¬ 
siderable stay. The motive tvhich prompted this pious jour¬ 
ney is stated by himstdf, aud is an object of curiosity: “ I had 
learned,” he says, “ from wi.se men, that the holy Peter re¬ 
ceived great power of binding and loo.sing; that he canned 
the keys of the heavenly kingdom; and therefore I thought 
it particularly advantageous to beg his patronage.”- * Efe died 

' St'H tliP varioH«! oW Knglisli writers. 

' Mp. Cimiit. (tjt. Spelinnii Coite. 
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in 1035. The reigno of his two successors did not exceed 
an interval of .«i.K years, wlicn the throne was left vacant for 
a prince of the Saxon line.' 

Though ^nder tlie Danish dyiiasty, as far as can be col¬ 
lected from our chronicles, nothing seems to have been 
directly done for the promotion of letters; the re-establish- 
luent of tranquillity and oi-der must be deemed a signal 
benefit, which had in every way improved the condition of 
the country. This wqs the state of the country when 
Edward, afterwards 'suniamcd the Confe-ssor, the youngest 
son of thp late Kthelred, by his second marriage with the 
Norman princess, Emma, was called to fill the throne of his 
ancestors. He had lived abroad, chiefly, if not entirely, 
amongst his relation.s in the Norman court, wlu it, he con¬ 
tracted ijiany inlimaeies, and leai-ned to admire their man¬ 
ners. “ He was almo.st .become a Frenchman.” h'cnce the 
modes, langnagt;, and habits of the Normans becanu! fashion¬ 
able. This j)refcrence,-and more than this, the lionours and 
ecclesiastical dignities which were conferred on "many Nor¬ 
mans, gave offence. Edward was a weak prince, “ little qua- 
lifgjd,” says thfe historian,'"' “ to discharge the duties of a 
throne;” hut he was religious, just, and bew/fieent. In 
Normandy he might have acquintd some? tasfe for letters, 
though’ the schools of Ilea were not opened „diiring his resi¬ 
dence in that country; hut, unfortunately, attention is seldom 
given to the education of exiled princes. But opjai.sing 
factions ivere softened or reconciled by the mildness ol' his 
government; tlie English and Danes were cemented into one 
people; and we hear no more of their differences. “ During 
Ids reign,” accorjjing to the Idstorian just quoted, “ there was 
no civil tumult which w'as not soon suppressed; no foreign 
war: and tranqidllity prevailed both at home and abroad.” 
But he proceeds to mention how splendid, contrasted with, 
those of their master, w'cre the characters of many nobles of, 
the land, whom he names. He remarks, that the persuasive 
eloquence of eai'l Godwin, in Ids native tongue, was admirable; 
and he represents his daughter Editha, whom the king had 
married, as a princess “ in whose breast all the liberal arts 
might bi^*isaid to reside; but who was little (qualified for 

' Ski; the anthor."! as before qiinteii. ' . s 

’ Wil. MiUmceb. Kilw. ii. f U. . 
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worldly pursuits* In her prcsenoii, learning might ex¬ 
cite your wonder; while you looked in vain for modesty of 
mind, and corijorcal beauty^” The abbot of Croyland, who 
knew Editha, is more yidulgent;' “ She was .exquisitely 
beautiful,” he says, “well versed in letters, peculiarly modest, 
humble, and, diffijring from the stem manners of her father 
and brothers, gentle, sincere, honourable, and to no one ever 
gave offence. It was said of her, 

‘ Sient spina rosain, genuit Godrtinus liditbara.’ 

"When 1 visited my father, then residing at court, I often 
saw her. She would stop mo, as I came from school, and 
ask me questions; then, turning with singular pleasure from 
the heavy rules of graniinar to some logical levity, in which 
art .she excelled, ■■^lio would entangle me in some anphisrn: 
but this vjas .sure to jirocure mo some, pieces of money, with 
which she directed me to go to the king’s buttery, and pro¬ 
cure some r<’freshment.” , 

. AVhatovct; may. be thought of this family, the general 
Htandai'd of intellectual’proficiency during the twenty-five 
years of Edu’ard’s reign, does not appear to have been raised 
any higher; fof the same author,in speaking of Stigand— 
who, when the Norman Robert had, been compelled to with- 
'draw, entered the chair of Canterbury—hesitates not^o say, 
that he made a public traffic of bishopries and abbeys through 
error, ratlnw than any criminal intention, “ as the illiterate 
man—and suelq at that time, w ere many and almost all the 
prelates of the land—saw no guilt in making the most of every 
commodity, ecclesiastical as well as civU.” 

After the di.scomfifure and death, in •this siune year, 1066, 
of Harold, the son of earl Godivin, in wliose veins was a 
stream of pure English blood, the Norman duke, William, 
to whom, from a predilection for his race, Edward, it seems, 
Imd promi.sod the throne of England, was saluted king. The 
Jdajmesbury historian thus speaks of this event, and thus 
describes the characters of the two people.* “ Fatal was that 
day—of the battle of Ha.stings—to Englishmen: it marked 
the fall of,our dean country, and subjected it to new masters.” 
Ho tlicn stat(w wliat had been the primitive habits of their 
Saxon ancestors, and what the happy cliange in all ordbrs of 
men after th^ir conversion to the Christian faitli. “ But,” 

‘ Jiigiilf. Hist. ’ De Geit. I’oat. i. • In Wil. I. iii. 
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ho continues, “ in pAn'Pss <'l tiiw, ni«1 bo^i^rc tliis Norman 
invasion, the pursuits of -lulUirs. ami the j>racticns of piety, 
had long been reliiujuished. Sij'tislied with the sligiiicst ac- 
quireineiits» churchmen could barely iniitler the words of the. 
service, whilst he who knew anything of griinntitir tva.s con¬ 
sidered as a prodigy. Clothed elegantly, end observing no 
distinction of meats, tlit; monks ridiculed the. rules of their 
institutes. The nobility, addicted to every species of luxury, 
frequented not the .ehtneh, as bcciinie Christiaiis, but. at 
home, ami in the indeeeneies of their l)e.d-ehil*»ber..i, barely 
listened tt) the .service, as it was rapidly' repeated. The lowt'f 
order.s were a prey to the exactions of their masters: tmd 
the weaker .se.x expi’rieneed flic mo.st opprobrious usage. 
IJriiiking was the delight of all; nor for this did the day 
suffice. But though tlie waste of money' wa.s great, their 
liou,ses were low and tfontem])tible; in tlii.s widely' diffi-ring 
from the Franks and Norman.s, who lived sparingly, in edilices 
of a spacious and gradd construction. The vices attmidant 
on ebriety enervated t’hc mind, whence, id the fatal eonfliet 
ol‘ Hastings, withoitt any military skill, with a ra.sh and 
jji'.tcipitate fnry, they engaged the. enemy, and heeanie an 
ea-sy' eonque.st, surrendering themselves aud eounltry' to shiv cry. 
1'h.e !^ormans—for of them 1 must .speak—were and eon- 
tinue to be most elegantly dressed: and, w'illiout any exees.s, 
they aliect a peculiar delicacy in their fooil. llabitu:tted to 
the use, of arm.?, and luirvlly knowing how to live out of war, 
they fight with ardour; but failing of sncce.ss, they have re¬ 
course to stratagem, and understand w'ell the t‘ffica"y oi' gold. 
Their edifices tind niode of living Imvo been mentioned. 
They are jealou.t of their equals; and strive to surp.ass their 
superiors; they arc I'uitliful to their, masters, hut desert 
them on the slightest otlcnee. 'J'hey weigh the. chances of 
treachery, and sell their opinions to the highest bidder. Yet 
they are the nKwt kind-hearted of men; treat strangers with 
the same resjiect as their fellow-citizens, and do not decline 
marriage with tludr inferior.?. Tiioir arrival in this country 
gave a new life to religion, which was nearly extinct. In all 
pans of the country, in toiv"n.s, villages, hamlet.?, Aurches 
and monasteries, in a new style of building, ' were seen to 
rise: the kingdom, as if regenerated, began to flourish, while 
every man of wealth .seemed to think the day lost thai some 
*Tvork of munificence did not illustmtc.” 
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Conformably ^illi tfiis representatioi^ tbe liberal Listorian 
of our ppotry observes:' “Such frreat uistilutions of persons 
deJii'iited to religious and literary leisuri', while they diffused 
an air of civility, and softened the manners of tbe people in 
tln ir respective circles, uiiist have atibrded powerful invita¬ 
tions to stiidiouij jiursuits, ami have, eonse-<iuently, added no 
.small degree of stability to tiie interests of Jearning.” 

The above, ]iiciiire is strongly marked both in the light of 
praise and the .shade ol' reproof. But it may be deemed just. 
The antlior lived vei-y near to the tiiue.^; and a.s, by his own 
declaration, he wa.s related to both ptiople, hi.s ^statement 
cannot well he called in f|ue,stion. Was the Norman con¬ 
quest then a fortunate event? If we believe the historian, it 
was: not that it wa.s followed by any impixwement in happine.ss, 
in morals, or in learning, during the life of the conqiiSror; for 
bo himsiif dwells on the wts of stum oppression which the 
Englisii w<re made to feel, lie plainly says: “if you 
exee])t tlx- tir.st <lay.s of hi.s reign, ha did little deserving of 

• pnuse;” luft thoscomjugst' was fortunate, by introducing a 
race of men—superior, at the time, to the native inhabitants 
and the Danisl^ settlers—whose arts and whose manners could 
not fail to i»duce a gradual iuiprovement: and whose coiLsti- 

. tulional character, more animated, and energetic, was well 
adapted, as thesjvent })roved, to ])ropagate a spirit fif more 
active exertion. 

Impellefl by the natural severity of his temper, and pro¬ 
voked by the attempts which wore made to shake off his 
gidling yoke, William exhibilcd the ferocity of a tyrant; and 
men of all ranks experienced his resentment. As the rapa^ty 
of his followers was in unison with the mej^ciless severity of 
his cliai'acter, everj- Engli.shinan was soon deprived of his 
honours and estates; and it became a fixed maxim, from 
which there were few deviations, that Norman.s alone should 
he trusted with power, ecclesiastical, civil, and military. It 

• seemed hi.s wish, when the be.st blood of the realm was re¬ 
duced to di,stre.ss and penury, that the English name should 

, become a term of reproacli. lie directed, says the abbot of 
Croylttiid,- that the elements t)f grammar .should be taught ill 
the French tongue; and that the Englisii manner of writing 
should be suppre.sse(l. The pleadings of the courts df judi- 


* Uisseit. ii. 


2 Inguif. Hist. 
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cature were in Fretch: the deeds were ojften. drawn in the 
same language: the "laws were composed in that idiom: no 
other tongue was used at court,: it became the language of 
aE fashionable company; and tine English llicmselves, it is 
said, ashaiiied of their own country, affected to excel in that 
foreign dialect. 

The event showed the injpotency of all attempts to exter¬ 
minate a language, once radically fixed, while the mass of the 
people who speajt it are,,permitted to live. . The Saxons gave 
currency to their tongue; but it was by the extinction or 
extermination of the British natives. "When we look to the 
various hordes of the Gothic invaders, we may recollect, 
that they adopted the speech of the conquered countries, or 
insensibly permitted their own to be merged in tlieir idiom. 
Even the ancestors of tliest! Normans, in the more refined 
tones of Neustria, los^ the rough and guttural rccents of 
their northern descent. The difference then of circumstances 
is palpable. An ignor.'tnt and savage nation, intent alone on 
military glory or on pillage, pays qo attention to language, 
arts, or manners; while the same nation, as was verified in 
the Normans, in process of time becoming possessed of 
higher acquirements, is not satisfied, unless with a change of 
language it can force al} its habits on the acceptance of a 
prostrate people. The conduct of the Komaps bore a resem¬ 
blance to this; but they were actuated by more enlarged 
views; and the means which they used were more generous 
and politic. 

The contumelious wrongs and unrelenting oppression 
w^ch I have described, must necessarily have deadened the 
■exertions of a people*, who, though as often conquered as 
invaded, had not lost all sense of national dignity—and have 
rendered them little solicitous to acquire fame, much less to 
emulate the pursuits of their oppressors. Four years had; 
hardly elapsed, when, among the aWe men whom the con¬ 
queror introduced,' Lanfranc was called to the see of Can¬ 
terbury. Our historians repeat his praises; and no one, 
surely, at that time, was more worthy of the primacy, lie 
declined it, however, seriously observing, that he s.was a 

* Hee^Waxton, Disaeit. ii. “Many of the Nommn jirelates/* nays he, 

preferred iiy the conqueror, were polite scholars." He afterwards men¬ 
tions the names of some poets, of whose compositions, s'n imitation of 
^ Aland, he is disposed to think favourably. 
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stranger to the la^nagS of the country, ana tliat its manners 
■were barbarous. These manners he might hope to civilize; 
bat his objection, founded on^his ignoranct; of the vernacular 
idiom of the people, was strong, though it be w^ll known 
bow little it was heeded in the apfiomtment of ecclesiastical 
superiors. Much is said of the piety of Lanfranc, of the con- 
lidieuce wliich was reposed in hifti by the iing, and of his 
zealous endeavours to reform the loose manners of the monks; 
but nothing, I believe, is mentioned /if any attempt to esta¬ 
blish schools or to revive the love of letters. Yet the cele¬ 
brated master of Bea, who had done so much for Nonuandy, 
and whose literary fame was commensurate with Europe— 
could not certainly have neglected the interests of England, 
when .so much power and influence were placed in his hands. 
He w'as well aware of the relation which knowledge URars to 
virtue, and ignorance to vice; and tlierefore, as we m-e told 
that, by incessant labours, “ he roused the rude minds of 
many to good, rubbed away the rust ofwiciousness, extirpated 
the seeds of avil, and plajited those of*virtue,” wo must con¬ 
clude that, arnoftg the various means which were thus lyiplied, 
he exhibited no want of attention to intellectual pursuit;^ 
Speaking of /tbe monks of his own time, the liistorian of 
^almesbury says: “ Tlieir minds are still formed on the 
model of Lanlhuac ; his memory i^ dear to them ; a*warm 
devotion to Goil, to strangers a pleasing alfability, stiU remain; 
nor shall ajes sec (extinguished what in liim was a bene¬ 
volence of heart, comprising the human race, and felt by each 
one that approached liim.' 

The primate survived Ids master not buite a year, dying in 
1088, ^'ter he placed the crown on me hggd of AVilliam 
llufus, a prince whose education he had superintended; and 
on whom lie had conlerred the honour of knighthood agree¬ 
ably to the manners of the times.* “ Tlie prov ince, of Kent,” 
concludes the, historian, “ as long as time shall last, will not 
cease to speak of the labours of Lanfranc; nor the Latin 
world to admire in his disciples the extent of his doctrine.” 
His works are chiefly theological. 

One (of these admirers wa^ his contemporary and his 
friend, Ingulidi, the abbot of Croyland, who has been men- 
• • * 

* Pontif. i. De Gest. llcg. iii. Ingulf. Hist. 

* ^ Quern uutnerot et militem feccTtU: Will. Malmesb. iv. * 
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tioned x«i noticed ify quce.n liditlia, ‘and ylio lias left an in¬ 
teresting liistory of that celebrated abbey, interspersed with 
a variety of general incidents., lie was an Knglishmiui: re¬ 
ceived hijs lirst education at iVestminster, and eonipleted it 
at Oxford, in which latter place, he says, he made great jiro- 
licieiicy in the study of Aristotle, “while he clothed himself 
down to the Jieol in iha and second rhetoric of Tully.” 
He became acquainted with the Conqueror in a visit which 
the latter made to tlif court of king 15dward ; gained his 
good will, tuid returned with him into Normandy, where he 
continued to enjoy his favour, and to exercise great power. 
He joined a band of jiilgrims, and travelled-to derusaleiu; 
and !ie has related the incidents of the journey, tin his return 
he became a monk in a monastery ol' Kormandy, from which 
he wjK tramsliTred by king AVilliain in 1076 to the govern¬ 
ment of Croyland. 

His history is writti-n in a \ery homely st 3 de.; whence we 
may collect what had been the eliaracter of his Ciceronian 
education; but the attention of the.readei"is interested by the 
simpli; and ingenuous air of ids narrative. If furnishes all the 
4pformation wlifch the mo.st iiuiuisltive would wish to jiossess, 
concerning Croyland, its buildings, its vtirious Ibrtunes. its 
extensive possessions ard immunities, its treasures, its monks, 
its oecnpations, and its statutes. No distinct period seems to 
have been allotted to study; but an account i.s, on one occa¬ 
sion, given of a present of forty large original volumes of 
divers doctors to the common librar)', and of more than a 
hundred smaller copies of books on vai-lons subjects. Some¬ 
times also the namcifare mentioned of men, said to have been 
“deejily versef) in every branch of literature.” I'hc stor)' ol 
the abbot Turketul is particularly, interesting. He had 
exercised the Iiigh office of chancellor, that is, of primdpal 
minister of state, under more than one oi' our princes, when, 
in the reign of Edred, about the year 948, he obtained per 
mission to retire, and became at once abbot ol’ Croyland. 
Many distinguished persons, who had "been long attatdicd te 
him, followed him in Ids retreat.; of whom some became monks, 
and others, fearing the rigours of the cloister, but unwilling 
to lose the society of their friend, had his leave to reside 
within the precincts of the convent. They entered into priest; 
orders, or officiated in some inferior clerical function, wcarin.e 
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nri uniform dress, iwt “boundto no duty.of the mmnsticpro- 
fesnimi,' saving tlial of coutinenec and obedience.” 

I’roc'cediiig witli the admirtistratioii of Turketiil, we road 
what he did for the security of tlie poasetesions and ^irivi]egos 
of Croyland, when He direetoJ his views to the iniproveniont 
of its internal gov«rmne.nt, and enacted a new code of statutes. 
Tliese seem fraught with much w'sdora, by w'hieh a just sub¬ 
ordination and correct discipline, in the. practice of affability, 
ebeed'ulnesa, modesty, genthjness, anth fojbeaVauco, might be- 
maintained; cveiy hour have its allotted occupation; and the 
monks be led (fit, from a life of severe duties, to an increasing 
rcpo.se from labour, as age required repose, and merit elaiiued 
indulgence. As hi.s convent was rich, we next see liiih atten¬ 
tive that the indigent should be relieved, the unhappy 
solaced, and succour provided for all iii distress. Iji the 
iieighbourRood such children were (iduhated a.s were designed 
for the luonastie life. These, the. abbot visit<;d once every 
dat', watching, with parental s(jlicitude,*their progress in their 
several tasks; rpwdrding the diligent with such little presents 
(whicli a iscrvant carried with him), as children love; and 
animating all by exhortation, or, when necessary, compellirjf 
them by ehusrt.semeiit, to the discharge of their duties. In 
tliesc., and various oilier occupations, particularly in attt^diug 
to the ctJls of tlAi venerable sages, who had witnessed the 
varied fortupos of Croyland, passed the last days of Turketul. 

“ Oh! tu severi religio loci, 

Quocunque gaudes nomine, non Icve 
Nativa uam certe fluenta . 

Human habet, vetoresque sjlvas; 

Prmsontiorem ct conspicimus I>emn 
Per invias*rupe8, lin a jiei-juga, 

Clivosque prmruptos, sonaates 
Inter aquas, ncmorumque noctem ; 

Quam si, etc.”® 


• iVa'tur eontiiientiam ct obcdieiUitun nibil alind uovcvnnt. 

Ignorant, 1 presomc. of the accepted moaning of the word relh/io (tlio mo¬ 
nastic profession.) Mr. Hume tliiis disHigcnuonsly translates tlio passages : 
“ Tliose very moWks, we are told by Jngulph, (they were not monks, says 
lugulpli,) hod no idea of any^moraf or retufuwr mrrilt except clgisUty and 
obedicnoe,’'—Hist, of I'iaig. in F.dgar. 

fi'liou genius of this awfol place, 

—^WUate’er, unknown to me, tby name— 
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They are the w^ll-known lines written by a feeling poet, 
when visiting the awful mansions of the Grande Chartreuse, 
in the neighbourhood of Gre^ioble. And, I own, my mind 
could sympathtee with lii.s, as I viewed in thought the retire¬ 
ment of Croyland, and in thought conversed with its inhabit¬ 
ants; whilst a sigh was breathed from my bosom, that such 
asylums—to wliich the sinher, the man of contemplation, or, 
like Turketul, tiie statesman, tired in the ways of ambition, 
might retire—uvere now no more. 

The fields, which tl)cn smiled with luxuriant crops, had, to 
a certain extent, been reclaimed from stagnant and noi.some 
waters, and its walls were raised on a treacherous foundation, 
but wHIiin dwelt content, and the virtues which are associated 
with an innocent and active life; a love of such studies as the 
rudeiTess of the time.s pre.scrihed; and an hospitable board ever 
spread before the traveller and tlie stranger. Th(» neighbour¬ 
ing parishes—as in these days of vaunted opulence—felt not 
the pressure of the idly inhgent, insolently claiming relief, 
and obtaining it; for, at the doow of CJtoyland, thus giviilg 
back ;vhat the pious and the charittible had bsstowod, the 
Jiungry were fed; drink was given to the tlyrsty; the house¬ 
less were sheltered; and the naked were clothed. 

Another Italian, to whom we, and i'rnncc, and the western 
church were indebted, was Anselm, educated also at Bea, for 
some years under Lanfrane, and afterwards prpinoted to the. 
place of abbot. It is related, that he imbil)ed the whole .spirit 
of his master; a-ssisted him in his lectures; and, after his de¬ 
parture to Caen, took upon himself the important charge of 
instruction, by which means the various elements of science, 
and the fame of the Norman school, were mon; widely diffused.' 
Besides possessing a more comprehqpsive stock of general 
knowledge, as it was then taught, and refined by a taste which 
had not, in those ages, fallen to the lot of any, the mind of 

Thee ’mid thy native streamB 1 trace, 

Thee do these ancient Nvoodri proclaim 

Ah ! mtire 1 feel thy influence round, 

’Mid ])JithIeBs rock%, and mountains mde, 

And all yon deep opaque of wood, ** 

And falling waters' solemn mtind, 

Thau if enshrin'd aloft T saw thee &e. 

> Eadmer, in vita Anselm. 
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Anselm was gifted yith 3 keenness and d^th of penetration, 
which led him triumphantly through the labyrinths of meta¬ 
physical research. While teaching at Bea, and while prior 
of the monastery, lie wrote six treatises, most of which are 
on dogmatical subjects. In flicse, he reasons on the existence 
of the Supreme Being and his attributes, endeavouring to 
show, that the ligl’t of intellect idone can hjad man to the 
knowledge of those sublime truths. The natural powers of 
his mind were thus.at once developed—acuta, penetrating, 
subtle; and, by con.stancy of exercise, tli6y afterw'ards ac¬ 
quired additional •strengtli, and an expert versatility in con¬ 
troversial hostilities. But it has been lamented, tliat this 
mode of philosophising on the great points of religious belief, 
which was repressed by an humble diffidence in the mind of 
An.selm, took a bolder range in others; generated eiWless 
strifes; ain^ led directly to that scholasticism which soon 
took possc.ssion of the schools. Anselm wrote on the J-'otl of 
Satan, on Truth, on Original Sin, on tjui Reason why God 
created Man, ffi th-CsLiherty of the WiU,-wii the Consistency 
of Freedom wilh^t^Dirine. Prescience. All these soljjects 
evince the jiarticular*sjioculations to which tlJC public atten-., 
tion began to b^i fumed, and'excite a hope, thatwlicn a relish 
for wliat is ahstrnsc sliall have seized.tlie minds of many, a 
higher and more g(;jicrally useful spedies of intellectual exer¬ 
tion will j)r<‘vail. 

The writer.? of the Literary History of France, a work of 
wliich I am not j>os.se.s.sed, thus speak of the change nduch 
was introduced into the philosophy of the ago by the labours 
of Lanfranc *and Anselm. Logic, say they, agreeably to its 
primitive acceptation, was the art of just and sojid reasoning, 
by which truth might be mo.st readily discovered : but for 
this, certain ideas, arising from the knowledge of things, were 
previously necessary; and the men of this age were little 
solicitous for their acquirement. Their dialectic was made 
up mf .words and rules, the application of wliich was not un¬ 
derstood. To remedy this evil St. Anselm composed his 
treatise, entitled the Grammarian, \.’VKla is in truth a treatise 
on'the art of reasoiting. In tlua»pcrformanee he undertakes 
to point out theHwo general objects of all our ideas, namely, 
.substance and quality. ‘The definition helped to simplify 
future research^; arid to this the lectures of Lanfranc had 
led the'way. 
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But they add, tliat more wat! ddiie in tlie line of meta¬ 
physics. When Anselm began to lecture, the name was 
iiardly known : but he, dcTeloutid its principles witli so much 
felicity, and himself made such proticiency in the study, that 
he acquifed the fame of being the first metaphysician since 
the days of St. Austin. His works, entitled ilmuj^yuin and 
ProsologUm, froqi which even modern philosophers have derived 
no small portion of light, form on excellent Treatise of Na¬ 
tural Theology, on the Divine Being and the Trinity of Pi.t- 
sons. From him the. inquirers after trutli learuexl to exalt 
their minds aliove the barbarous sophisms of the schools; to 
make use of the natural light that was witluu thc.m; and to 
contemplate the eternal essence in itself. 

Before these two great men, ns they elsewhere observe, 
ope.nBd their schools, the Latiu, spoken in h'raucc. was rude 
and barbarous; tlicir philosophy was not worthy q,f the name; 
and their theology was lifeless and void of precision. AVlieu 
they began to spc,ak gutd write, a wonderl'u! cluuigc iaisncd; 
and later ages luive not disdaim^d {p make theuk thtdr iiioilels. 
Lanfranc taught the use of those arms, in the <lcfence of 
Jliihristian lielief; which tlieology supplies: his pupil, Aiisebn, 
undertook the solution of (inestioiis wliie.h,’ bj,;foi-e his time, 
were involved in darkpess; and showing the conformity of 
liis decisions with the atitliority of tlic scfi))tures, he tauglit 
his disciples, by a new jncthod of argumentalion, to reconcile 
reastai with faith; w'hile lie directed philosophy Vo pursue the 
path wlikli h;is been described.* 

From tiie.se .studies—wJiicli htid a tendency to produce a 
di.stastc for the common business of life, and td absorb the 
mind in I'everies—Anselm, aliout the year 1078, was called 
to tlie government of the .abbey. His reluctance to accept 
the place of honour was, we may belihve, sincere; and, after 
the lapse of fifteen years, he still more taductautly consented 
to accept the primacy of England. He knew the rapaciums 
and uiitractalilc character of the young king, William: saw 
the manifold abuses wliich he practised and encouraged; and 
was not uncomsoious of the,*scvcre zeal for the well-being of 
the church with which his lown bosom glowed. It belongs 
not to me to trace the series of misunderstandings which 
cnsCied'txitwecn him and the 2 Jrinee, which may be considered 

» , 
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as the cause whieh-principally averted hil attention from ti 
literary concerns oiEngland, and which—joined to the opinio 
that c.ll those of the NorlRan %:ho(d entertained of the prert 
Vgative of Kome—drew him from his see to consult the oecr 
pant of tin? papal chair. It Ivas during this visit, in an iiitcrv 
which he was permitted to pass in tlie beloved retirement t 
a convent, that he returned to Itia former jpeeolatlons, an; 
completed a work, which he had before begun, on the ahstrus-. 
question, Godtwm made man ? ,It wa.s alsojiuriug th. 
same vi.sit that he assisted at the council of Bari, in 1098 
wliere he was publicly desired by the pontiff' Urban to delive. 
his opinion, which he did in a manner so full and satisfactorj 
—ill rejily to the Greek delegates, on the point of the proces 
Sion of the Holy Ghost—that a final decision was instantly 
pronourieed.' Tlie Greeks had in no previ®^ contrdfer.sy 
encountered a champion who was nunje competent to follow 
them tlirougli tlie raaze.s of metaphysical research, and to 
defeat them with their own weapons. • 

■ Tlie primate retucued after the death of William, and the 
ac(a?s.si(m of lleilry to the throne; but new contests arose on 
other poliils of eecle.siastieal privilege; and *111 these the re-_ 
raaiiiing year^ ol' the life of Anselm were consumed. At no 
tyne, however, had he desisted fronuliis usual employments 
of study and writijig; and wlien he flied, hh works aniofinted 
to many volumes, on dogmatical, ascetic, and other subjects.'^ 

Eadmer, a* monk, iris pupil, his friend, and the, companion 
of his journeys, has left u.s, in two di.stinctwmrks,'* the history 
of his ma.ste.r’s lift'; of his contests with tlic English king.s; 
and of th 0 *per.socutioii.s which ho endured according to tlie 
prevailing maxims of the times in the cause of justice. Some 
critics have spoken highly of the last of these works. Ibey 
say that it may vie in elegance with tlie best of our old writers; 
its style is e<|iiable, and not deficient in dignity. If we look 
to his contemporaries, to those wlio went before him, or even 
to those who came, alter him, we are disgusted with their 
gro.ss and squalid compilations. Eadther is not beneath the 
monk of Malniesbuiy in manner, and in other respects he is 
far hi.s .superior.^ 

I am not disposed to controvert this favourable judgment; 

> Eiidm. Hist. Xov. ii. et in vita .Ansel. 

= Dupiii, viii, • , ’ I>e vita Si. Anselm, Histwia Novonun. 

* Scliien, I’rsef. in Kadm. 
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for wlioii a wriirr ol history narrates facts in a iuntinona ami 
well digested series, with a due attention to chronological acv 
curacy, wc. are in jio.ssession of all that is most valuabli-, and 
may be contented to overlook the altsenec of harmoniou.s 
periods or the, ornaments of polished diction. Miit what ex¬ 
cites disgust in Kadiner and in others, is the j)ucrile credulity 
which they manifest in every ]):ifrc. But still, as this was 
their temper and the temper of the times, the loss of such 
Vritms wo<id h.ave been the loss of some important links in 
the history of man, or a sjiacious blank in the di'.scriplive |iic- 
ture of his errors. Here w( are led to ask—Had the learned 
lectures of ijanfranc tind of Anselm in no degree dimiuidicd 
tin; OVO.SS darknes.s of the times? Or, what is more, bad their 
oivii minds—which could pemdrafe the secret rcccssi's ol' mys¬ 
tery 111 points of the most intricate subtlety—acipiiied no 
knowledge of the laws of nature, or of the ordiiury disiicn- 
sations of Providence, in the eovernment o‘ the world r So 
it .seems: for had An.silm thought more justly than his |)upil, 
the latter, in recording the events of hi.-, litV, to many of which 
he was an cye-witne.ss, could not have seeji prodigiis in the 
T[iost ordinary octalrrcnces. and have emblazoned every act of 
virtue, as an elfort of iniraculoits |) 0 wer. il -would have 
learned to correct this extravagance, and to rejwess his )iru 
rient propensity to the marM'llou.s. On oi e occ.asion, when 
the primate wtis on a journey, a hare, jiursucil by dogs, took 
refuge between his horse’s legs. The dogs stojit. ‘-Ootliy 
way,” .said he, to the timid .stifferi'r, ino. ed bv jiitv ; “• the hare 
w’ent oil'; but the dogs were withheld from the ehaec by the 
potency of his word.s'.” On another occasion, he saw a boy 
holding a bird by a string, which he let loo.se, or di-ew back, 
as his wautoti fancy directed. “ 1 wish thou wert at liberty,’’ 
said Anselm. ‘•Instantly his wish was aceom]ilished; and 
the Imy, on seeing the bird escajie, burst into tears.” 'J'he 
lu.xuriant credulity of Eadim r had not been corrected by his 
mtister. Where virtue was, there mu.st have been in ■ hi.s 
mind an accompaniment of prodigie.s. No ctT'ort of virtue was 
too trillittg for the dis]ilay of miracles, or, in other words, for 
the, suspension of nature’s law s. 

Had the credulity of the age, which is .synbiiymous wdth 
ignorame, rested here, it might have been thought, at least, 
jinnocent; but it led to ]M'rnicious and often fital exec.sses. 
■Such were the proofs or trials by ordeal, in which, 'vIhu stif- 
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iicieiJt evi(lcnc«i oUinnoconcM* or of did not appciu*, re¬ 

course was had to what th(‘y called tlie judjrauait of (iod. 
These trials w<‘i*<* various, <‘hk:fly By or water; and the. 
Idslories of the times abouii^d with th(* most extraordinary in- 
euhtiits. Ib'.HMoii was cunployed to consecrate the attendant 
eereiiionies. and men (>f real jfiety refused not to be jn’esent 
al the Iimniiiatinir scene. It is* related, Hial at Tiorence 
diuiii’T tl»is century, a inonh, naincul l^Tcr, in order to prove 
that the hishop of liie city Imd been guilty of simony, pas&eif 
bun foote<l and unlmi't over a jmlU of ten iTict, strewed witli 
Imniing coals, and between two (luniinir piles. The bishop, 
who wa?. thus ronvieted, was deposed by th<^ Roman pontiiF, 
and PetiT v/ns afterwards ]>rom<tte.d to the. sec of Albuno. 
Not many yeais after thi.s, when Antiocli was taken li^' tl>e 
C'hrislians. and tlic identil}’ of the lanee was disputed which 
liad ])i<’iv(!«l the side <»f ottr Savioin*, the. monk wdio had 
rec<‘ntl\ mad<*. tlu- discovc'ry hy the suggestiem of a vision, 
otlhr. d to undergo lin‘ ordeal of tire t(f e-'^tablisli the. truth of 
what 3n‘ said.* llis'ulfer was accepted, and lie passed through 
the lerribh- pr<tot‘. lie <lied, however, witlnii a few* daj'S, 
and tie* I’act of t^ie supposi'd disco\ t'ly hecnine prohleniatieul.^ 

It is MJineWnies sai<i. tliat iliere was more sineerity and 
truth in tin-, intcreourse of lilc ann^iigst a peo[de thui^rude 
and illiterati'. I •suspect it to he otlu*rwise. That virtue 
which \> of^thc ]no>t genuine sort, vill, I iK'Iieve, be found 
wIktc tie- miiid most enlarged, and rca>oii tuost cultivated. 

Vr<^ may ice] some surprise, that ^tieli ecclesiastics as those 
whom w<‘ J\:;ve lately eonteinplalcd, and who, witli tludr 
brethren, tmiformly op})Osed tlie trials l^ haftle, did not dis¬ 
cover tle‘ iiisutlieieiiey, not U> say tin* lolly, the wicked- 

n< s>, of llu' ordad 2 )roylh. lUit can inconsistency cause sur- 
jwise ? Ami what judgment shall we lorm of the cr/MOf/c.y, 
w'hieh w ere, more <»xtruv’^agant in their origin, more contagious 
ill tlieir progress, more destructive in their consequences, than 
ah the folIi»*s which had hitherto infuriated or depressed the 
human raee, andwhiidi, to^yards the close of thisccntui*y, took 
fyrc.ibki j)os,s(‘fsion of the mimls of th(‘ >vestcrn Avorld. As 
els<*.\vi>cre’ I shall mention as unhdi of this subject as may he 
deemed conne<?t<ul with the cause, of letters, I shall here pnly 
observ<*, a.s another in(?tancc of human w'eakness, tliat tins 
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scheme originated iij tiie cultivated mind^f Gerbert, in the 
first year of his ponti%ate; was nourished by Hildebrand, 
and carried into executKfi by tlte activity of Urban II., and 
the eloquQfice of Peter the Hermit. AVithout athaiding to 
the express declarations of the instigator of tliis hol^' wju'fare, 
writers on this subject liave amused tlieir .sagsicity in the 
supposed dkeovory of various and discordant motives. Ger¬ 
bert writes an epistle' in the name of t\ui church of Jerusalem, 
%o the eJiurch unirersal throuffhoni the world, in « hiclt—after 
describing her pi^sent dejection, and her former glory, when 
Christ chose her land for the place of his habitation, of his 
death, and of his burial—she exhorts the Christian soldier to 
come to her relief, if not in arms, at least by the subsidiary 
aid of. advice and of treasure. As the enemy hud advanced, 
Gregory formed the bolder design of canning war into the 
heart of his dominions,*and endeavoured to rouse rile western 
princes by arguments of self-interest, of religion, and the 
sacred thirst of Christian glory, to co-operate with him. 
Such reasonings were congenial wiUi the ftM'lingit of the mair; 
he even offered to march with tlicin; '■ but a ilesign of this 
dnagnitude,” as h*e prudently observed, '• demjpid.s wise advice 
and powerful succour.’"" Urban resumed the seheme, and in 
the council of Clermont^ by all tlu; ajgumcnts before sug¬ 
gested, which were powerfully addressed*, to the passions, 
easily accomplished what his jvredecv's.sors had begun and the 
Hermit had impressed on every min<l. I'ln- first army 
marched in 1096, and in 1099 Jerusalem was taken. 

I believe that the views of Gregory were politically just; 
and had the strong i^ipulsc of enthusiastic devotion not heen 
introduced, wiUiout wliieh, howet'cr, nothing could have heen 
done—and a regukar army, with whiel^ tlm throne of Byzan¬ 
tium might have safely co-operated, been conducted by expert 
generals into the East, it is probable that tbe Saracenic jwwer 
would have experienced an effectual clieck, and the fiUl of 
'many kingdoms been averted. But the excitement of enthu¬ 
siasm was necessary to tlie effect which was to be produced: 
for without it, what man, after cool deliberation, would liavc 
devoted his jierson and his prt^iert/ to so remote and hazardous' 
an enterprise And when the mental fever was kindled, a 
train oT consequences, similar to What were experienced, 

"'i'iJ Hih P Aft Y Att wtriti 
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wouM nocefisarilyionsue, and whicU Eucopo had long reason 
to deplore. 

But was the state of letters tit all affected hy die first, or by 
the ensuing cru.sades ? I tljhik that it was affei',ted„but to its 
detriment. That it suflered at homo will hardly be coulro- 
vertod, when wo consider the dissipation which it occasioned 
in the minds of all men, civil and*<!cclcsiastfeal, and the new 
temper that was generated, by which all sedentary occuiia- 
tions w(!re sus|)eudod, and a mark of rt^roach fixed upon 
every undertakipg wliieh did not tend to, or was not con¬ 
nected with the iK-culiar military mania of the times. Schools 
and convents felt the. general contagion; if a few employed 
the sober renionstrance.s of wisdom, they were unheeded or 
de.sjiiscd. At the call of their jirincc, duke Robert, the HJPliils 
of Bca df.serted their masters; and no eloquence gained 
heawrs buf that of the Hermit, or of popular declaimera on 
tlie .same topic. 'I'hat this w'as the case is sufficiently atte.sted 
by till' histories of the times. 

■ As to extdrnjil benelits; I believe there were none; or if 
any, did they compeusate. for tiu; depojiulation of countries, 
the wa.sfe of tre».sure, the oh.<euration of the’ moral priueipli.- 
witli respeet t# eon-ect views of right and wrong, and tlio in- 
tiK)diietii.in of many foreign vices ? It is true that amoi^the 
(Ireek.s there wmsiniich to learn, and muoli might have b«»en 
ilerived Iroii^ the Sai'aeeii.s themselves. But iu our sottish 
vanity we affected to dcstii.se the former, bt'Cau.se their bodily 
strength vras iiilerioi'ito <jur own, and they knew less of the 
art ol’ war-,, and to have sought instruction from a Saracen, 
(w to liave taken it when oliered, niiglit fairly have been 
deemed an humiliating concession to the enemy, if not a base 
dereliction of tlie Chrisiian faith. Our ignorance, besides, of 
the; language,s of the countries through which we passed, was 
an insiinuonntable obstacle to every acquirement, uules.s 
vvlicro the. obsei-vation of the eye may be supposed to hav'o 
.sifflicTd. lienee it lui.s been remarked, that a higher degree 
of splendour and parade, which was borrowed from the riches 
aod inagiiiflcence of the eastern oitie.s was introduced into 
the. courts ami ceremonies of the’European princes. 

If it be still *insisted that some beneiits iu dbme.stic, civil, 
or scientific knowledge,* were necessai-ily communicated to 
Europe, eitlm^ by the expeditions themselves, or at least 
owiug'to oaring abode iu the East, I ask what thase benefits 
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were ? or how it liappened, that the literary and inteltetun 
aspect of Europe exhibited no striking change till other causes 
wholly unconnected with the < crusades, were brought int> 
action ? J. believe, then, that these expeditions were utterh 
sterile with respect to the arts, to learning, and to every mory 
advanti^e, and that they neither rettirded the progre.ss of tin 
invading enemy, nor, f<)r a feingle day, the fate of the easten 
empire. 

Yet we have se^n that, by the agency'of schools, and tin 
celebrity of particular individuals, some impulse had Ih'c 
given to the human faculties; and when this has taken jdac 
the effect wdll not at once cease. Nor will 1 deny, that whci 
the mental energies had been brought into action hy tli 
crushes, even literary pursuits, though wholly iinconneOe 
with tiieni, might in some few cases obtain a faii'cr chance c 
engaging attention, than if the general stagnation .>f tlujuglii 
which we have so long beheld, had continued to jirevail. I 
the iwvlfth century, siew religious institutes were formet 
schools were enlarged and established, and the .siudj' oi'jurii 
prudence and of now modes of philosoiihising was imisue 
wwith incredible 'avidity. That the cause of real llteratur 
received any direct honotit from these, iucidentiil oceunenei 
I do not pretend to assert, hut their ttaidcncy was ohviou.'l 
beneficial. They kept the intellectual faculties in action, an 
when, though the time may he remote, some fortunate even 
or some combination of circumstances .shall give ()irth to otlu 
subjects of inquiry, a disposition to embrace tlaun, and a 
ability to pursue them w'ill be found. - 1 am not aware tin 
any men of transcensient tahuifs will now present themsc'lv< 
to our consideration; and if such then; should lx;, I shall m 
bring them forward, uuksss they arc in some degree comiectc 
with the general state of letters. 

Tlie que.stion of inrestiturex, between tiie church and tl 
state, continued to agitate both, and to occupy the minds 
the diffei’cnt clmmpions. The exercise of talents arose Trc 
the perpetuation of controversies. No .spiritual jurisdictit 
was meant to b€ conveyed hy the ceremony oi iiivcxfiiiy ; b- 
merely to secure, by an act of homage to the prince, the fcal 
of Jhe newly-elected bishops and abbots before, they enters 
on the'possession of the cities, castles, or lands annexed 
their sees or monasteries. The claims' of tjic prince wi; 
called regalia. But here lay the difficulty. 1 iaj, posspssh 
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was granted by tl* crosier and the ring^tho obvious emblems 
of ecclesiastical power. “ And what matters it,” observes 
Ives, tlie learned bishop of Chartres, and a pupil of Lanfrancj 
“ whether the concession l>e made by the hand, bjr a sign of 
the head, by word.s, or by the crosier ? By these nothing 
spiritual is intended, but only to consent to the election, or to 
grant to the elected the possession of suchdands or external 
effects which the beneficence of princes had bestowed on 
churches.”' But iWien the passions werepnlisted on one side, 
the arguments pf cool rcasoners were little heeded on the 
other; and the dispute lasted till a somewhat later period, 
when, by the'easy device of substituting the sceptre for the 
ring and the crosier, the mutual rights of the church and 
state were deemed to be preserved inviolate. ^ 

During this controversy our Anselm, and in other conntries 
other bi.slfops, made journeys to Kdhie, which, though an 
evil—as far as they heljKid to create or to perpetuate too ser¬ 
vile a dependence on the Roman courts—were in other points 
of view pro(lu{tive of much good. They opened to the tra¬ 
vellers whatever was worthy of observation in the countries 
through which, they j)assed; and as these travellers wera. 
generally mdh of some talents, they would naturally make 
coininirisons and derive materiala for improvement. The 
Latin language, Vhich they all spoke, would admit them to a 
free iiitercsurse with men of education in the courts, the 
cities, and the monasteries which lay in their way; in the 
la.st of which the doors were ever open to strangers. At 
Rome, 1 need not remark how plentiful would be the objects 
of curiosity, the means of information, and the source.s of im¬ 
provement. It may therefore, I think, be.presumed, that 
from these journeys every traveller returned with some addi¬ 
tions to his stock of knowledge; though he might at the same 
time imbibe a more partial attaclunent to the Roman prero- 
pjativc than he possessed when he left home. 

Other calls, in the present state of ecclesiastical politics, 
drew churchmen to the Roman tribunal, or to the shrine of 
Peter; and among these churchmen thc*most conspicuous 
were the metropolitans. A‘badge of honour called the 
anciently worn by the emperors—^liad by tlie con¬ 
cession of the poptiffs become a part of the ardtlepiscopal 
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Attire. At first it denoted dignity, and ,,was conferred on 
those whose services" seemed most to deserve the distinctive 
mark; but, in process of time, at acquired a iiigher distinc¬ 
tion, and was thought to signify the plenitude or consumma¬ 
tion of the ])ontilical power, without whic-h the arclibishops 
were not permitted to exercise the duties of their station. As 
it was oi' consequence that an intercourse should be main¬ 
tained between the head and the principal members of the 
church, the metropolitans, on their accession to their secs, 
were directed to make a jornney to Rome, there to petition 
for the paUium ; to take it—when the ])etition was granhid, 
and the stipulated fees were paid—from the shrine of St. 
Peter, on which it wsvs placed: and at the delivery to swear 
obedience and fealty to the pontift'. h'rom this journey, 
thou;^i often laborious and expensive, an exemption was not 
easily obtained. This wms, as I I'ceolleet, the case «yith L:m- 
franc, who, having pleaded his remote situation, was an¬ 
swered by Hildebraud,.ithen .archdeacon of the, Roman church, 
that had the favour been granted to any pi-clatc? of his sta-- 
tion, it, should not have been refused to him. He then added 
4i»e8e remarkable words: “We think it necessary that yoii 
should come to Rome, that we may, with more orteet, discuss 
various subjects, and take our resolutions.”* 

Eariy in this century, after the death of Anselm, the, pri¬ 
macy was conferred on the bishop of Rochester. The age 
and the infirmities of this prelate rendered him iuc:ipable 
of performing the journey; a di.spen.satiou from personal at¬ 
tendance was accordingly granted, hut not without^great dif¬ 
ficulty; and a legate,^’with all the solemnity of ollice., w'as 
deputed with thg pallium. In the preseuee ol' a vast multi¬ 
tude, observes the historian,'* who was an eye-witness of the 
scene, the legate entered Canterbury, having obtained the 
king’s permission, bearing in a silver box the Roman pallium. 
The archbishop, attended by hi.s sulfriigans, and pontiiically 
attired, walked barefooted to nu«t liim. 'I'he venerable' 
Ornament was laid upon the altar, from which it was taken 
by the primate, ““baviiig first made a profe.ssion of fidelity 
and obedience to the pope.” The pallium wa.s presented to 
the kisses of the assembly, w.as then placed ovtT the shoul¬ 
ders of the primate, and he was enthroned. 

C' 

- Eailm. V. NoV^. 
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Tills incident #ngg another remark: that if by these 
journeys to Romo from the remotest quarters, and through 
many intermediate kingdoms^ an intercourse was maintained 
—without wdiich nations would, in a great mi'asure, have 
remained insulated, and unchanged in their habit?—the pro¬ 
gress of Roman legates through the states of Christendom, 
their residence, in the various courts, and fheir visits to the 
churches, may ho considered as another source of civilization 
and improvement, though sometimes of injury and oppression. 
Tile legates were .selected for their enga’ging manners; their 
endowments conuuanded respect; their attendants were nume- 
roll^; and thp sjilotidour of ceremonial which accompanied all 
theii- nioveineiits displayed the polished tiiste and superior 
relinement of tlie court from which they came. For the 
maintenance of tlii.s station the ecclesiastical order was ilideed 
often exposed to many burden.s; hut still sueli legations wmre 
not without tlieir use. Tiiey were not w'ithout Itemifit to 
literature. Tlie legates tliemseUnts, oi the eonfide.ntial secre¬ 
taries in tlarir trnhi, weiv men of learning; and the learning 
ol' Rome, at alF times marked hy a charaete,ri.s|ie superiority, 
could not fail to engage attention, and occfJsiontdly to kindlj^ 
a laudable euiiuation. 

. Should it lie objected to me, that I can di.scovcr advantages 
from tliis intercourse with Rome alld with Romans, an€ none 
from the erusade.s. whicli promoted more travelling and a much 
more extemsive communication—1 rejdy, that the, .spirit, tlie 
views, the motives, joined to tlie, eliaraclers of the men en¬ 
gaged, in both eases were wddely different; and that there¬ 
fore the *resnlt.s could not be the, sanie. On one side we 
behold jiersims of education, of soher*:wid regular conduct 
and habits, coolly contemplating, as they proceeded, or as they 
sojourned, the manner.s, the arts, the eustoms of nations : uu 
the otlier, we gaze iijion a promiscuous multitude, of all ages, 
oi’ders, and piaifession.s, rushing forward with the impetuosity 
of a toiTeiit, and solely intent on plunder, semsual gratification, 
or providing the means of suh.sistence; or destroying the sup- 
jiosed enemy, or, at the best, on accompli«lang their vows. 
Here the disjiarity is obvion.s, wnd it is hy no means in favour 
of the crus.acR‘.s. 

The intercourse with Rome—though it might prsduhe the 
salutary efiWts wbiv.h have been mentioned—prepared the 
wtiy, by iiKilitating the introduction of abuses, to a distant, 
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but fortaa^e revolntion, of whicb at th(^ time, tliere could 
be no suspicion, and bf which the reader may not him.sclf be 
aware. The abuses to wliich I allude were of the most 
diversified kind, and branched out into a thousand modes of 
extortion &nd oppression, till they swelled into one accumu¬ 
lated streiun of grievances, of which the liest men of the age, 
and the sincei'o lyiends of order and of Rome, did not cease 
to complain. Among these ivei'e Remard of Clairvanx and 
our countrj'inan John of Salisbury. I’lie grievances, how¬ 
ever, remained: aim the wealth of Chri.stendom continued to 
flow into the Roman treasury, or to nourish the greedy de¬ 
pendents on that court—under the general ailn>i.ssion, that its 
prerogative over the persons and purses of clinrclmien was 
without eoutrol—wlien a general discontent gave, ri.se to in¬ 
quiry, inquiry to diseu.ssioii, discussion to di.scovcry. Men 
went liack to the early .ages; tlie writings ol‘ tliosciage.s were, 
examined: a spirit of criticism aided the research, and light 
gradually opened on the mind. I am well aware that it was 
long before this point was reached; hut tliofirst .step was now 
taken, though marked by little more tlian ibe'l'eeble murmur 
of disciiiitent. 

In tracing the progress of the human mind Rirongh dark¬ 
ness into light, no stage, of the way, however slight, should he 
neglccCcd; and therefore if, in the intcrcouipse witli Rome, 1 
conhl discover the germ of some improvement to less polished 
nations, that suhjeet ought not to bo overlooked, when, by 
engendering grievances, it generated complaint.s, which 
brought on inquiries; by wliiob not only certain spurious 
documents and imfoundcd claims wore discovered, but wltich 
terminated in the revival oi‘ letter.s. 

Other effects of tbe.se grievances, and of the relaxed and 
worldly manners of the higher orders ot churchmen, were the 
peculiar heresies of the age. Persons possessed of little know¬ 
ledge—such as tlie Catharists or Puritans, the Petrobrussians, 
the IIenrician.s, and the Waldcnses, or poor men of Lyons—■ 
undertook, in the ardour of their zeal, to reform mankind, 
and to restore Christianity, to what they conceived to be its 
primitive purity. They were-opposed, as might be expected; 
but such opposition, where enthusiasm, not the address of 
able i.movators,. was to be combated, demanded not the exer¬ 
cise of vigorous talents, nor the display of learn»d investiga- 
j^on. It only kept the mind in action. * 
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Anotlier incentive to this action was the establishment, in 
the present century, of new monastic oilers. Hitherto that 
of St. Benedict had, I believe, exclusively prevailed; in all 
countries its houses were numerous; and schools, as has lieen 
mentioned, were opened to tliem, which were the resort of 
able profcs.sors willing to teach, and of scholars eager to 
learn. The fame of sanctity and of learning to which the 
depraved lives and the gro.ss ignorance of the secular clerks 
gave a powerful i<elief, attracted genera] regard; while the 
pioii.s and the <^tulent poured in their treasures, and trans¬ 
formed their humble abodes into magnificent edifices which 
they suiToiinded with extensive domains. That effect then 
ensued which a knowledge of human nature might readily 
have anticipated; the monks degenerated from their primitive 
severity of conduct and simplicity of manners, and immora¬ 
lity and disorder took place of piety and discipline. This 
was visibly the (aiso in the (icle.brated house of Clugni in Bur¬ 
gundy, which had long l)<;en distingui.shed for th(! exemplary 
virtues of ils inhabitants; and it was the falling off of this 
and of other houses gave rise, at this time, to the ofdbr of 
Citeaux—froin^tlic place named Cistertian—and to other in. 
stitutious. Qf all these new e.stablishments the design was 
ti) restore the pristine regularity of the monastic life. In this 
they were succe*fal; and hy this means llie newly-erected 
orders acquired tlie general favour, and became the objects ol 
that lavish liberality w'hicU had botli enriched and corrupted 
the houses of St. Benedict.* 

The enjrgy which was imparted by these means to the 
minds of many, was far from inconsiderable. Not only 
austerity of manners, witli exercises of an exalted devotion, 
and a markoil abstraef^dness from the world, were necessary, 
but, in the state of rivalry in which they stood with the 
Benedictine fraternities, a superiority was to be shown in 
every undertaking, whether of religious duties or of scientific 
pursuits. The monks of Citeaux, however, in what was called 
their golden age, led an ascetic life, in silence, prayer, and 
manual labour, regardless of literary application; whilst those 
of Premontre, who were nearly coeval in their foundation, 
combined with those exercises an assiduous attention to 
literary cultivation. 


Se(^i>tbi\4e subjects the wiitew of Ecclesiastical History. 
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I must not quit Citeanx without some in-sution of the cele¬ 
brated 8t. Bernard, wlio was, without excejrtioii, the most 
eminent character of the age. ' The influence whicii lie pos¬ 
sessed throughout Europe seemed unbounded; his dictates 
were reeciVed as a law; and kings? and princes listened witli 
respectful obedience to his admonitions, as to tin; voice of 
heaven, lie wav bom tow'ards the close of tlie hist eteitiiry, 
near Dijon, and received his education in tlte neighbouring 
schools. His talents, which were great, rwere joined to an 
uncommon fluency of natural elocution. Hi.s ])rogrcss in 
learning and the liberal arts exceeded the usual attainments of 
the age. But his mind w.as cast in a peculiar mould. Staiues- 
tered habits, ascetic, practices, devotional ardour, and the con¬ 
templation of celestial objects, could alone occuj)y his thouglits; 
apd fie became ab.sorbed in these, till the world and all it.s 
concern,s excited only his disgust; and he resolveds-ititirely to 
abandon the, bu.sy Micne of existence. Citeaux had been 
recently founded. Its austerities, its seclusion, its ascetic 
exercises, its lowly condition, and ev«n its poverty, had charms 
for higi; but he would not go alone, and it was his wish that 
withers .should be partakiT.s ol‘ tlic hajipinesf which he was 
about to enjoy. lie had six brothers, many relations, and 
many friends, some of whom were established in the world, 
and aB of whom had a fair prospect before^ them of fortune 
and distinction. To draw such men as these to the cells of 
Citeaux' would be a noble triumph, ibumartl made tlie 
attempt, and sueeei'.ded. So much, indeed, was his persuasive 
energy an object,of alarm, that mothers, .says the writer of 
Ills life, hid their cldltlren, wives their husbands, frimids their 
rriend.s, that they miglit not come within its dangerous 
sphere. Ju his twenty-second year, fpllowed by five of liis 
brothers and other eompanioms, in number thirty, Bernard 
entered the humble retirement of Citeaux, of vvliich he might 
be considered as the second founder. 

Were I now to relate wliat his life wa.s, iu its abstraotion 
from all .sensible objects, its absorption in divine musings, its 
watchings, its incessant prayer, its .labour of the hands—it 
would seem the fiction of rbmance and unworthy of belief. 
And^yet of wliat is not the mind capable, wheti it has been 
early', diticiplined; strongly impressed; no ailcctions, as in 
the young Bernard, nurtured by indulgSiiee ijito passions; 
and the spirit universally triumphant? Ills tlrJftkghts, uiias- 
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■sociated -with cartkly objects, unless as these were connected 
with the Supreme Being, became incapable of distraction. 

“ 1 medit.at<!d,” said he, “ on tlie word of God, .and the iields 
and the forests taught me its secret meaning: the oaks and 
beeches were my masters.” With the help of these interpre¬ 
ters, when tlieir aid was necessary, he read the scriptures, 
going over them without a comment; “ for their own words,” 
he observed, “exjd.lin their meaning host; and in those 
words may be found the real force of th^ truths wliich they 
convey." 

After two years thi.s extraordinary youth was translated, 
with the jurisdiction of an abbot, to a new establishment at 
t.'lairviuix, a barren and neglected sjiot, the retreat of thieves, 
and, fi'om its .state of desolation, e.alled the vale of wormwood. 
This communitv endured great distresses from the ungratap 
fulness of ‘die soil, if minds such as theirs could he afflicted 
by penury: “ Men,” says the liistorian, “ who, as it were hut 
yesterday, abounded in wealth and tlio'-luxuries of life, now 
sulfored, w’ith’out alnnrmur, fatigue, hunger, thirst, and cold, 
not auxion.s ior'ihemselve.s but .anxious only so to Ipbour, 
that tlieir sncce;,“oi's might not perish through want.” lie,, 
adds: “As yc.n dcsccndeil tlio hill towards the convent, its 
shnple and lowly buildings seemed at once to .say that they 
were the dwellinjf of God. The Vale, indeed, was pcbided, 
hut each iuljpbitant w'as employed in his allotted poitiou of 
labour, and, with the exception ol'the sounds which this might 
produce,.the deep silence of the night prevailed tlirough the 
day, o.nly Jjroken at stated intervals by songs of gratitude 
addri'ssed to their heavenly Father. Aijtong these tlie abbot 
w'a.a also seen to ialmur with the re.st: at other times, tilled 
with sublime conU'inpljtions, his mind ruminated on celestial 
trtiths; or else, i.ssaing from his cell, in a hinguage which 
seemed more, than Imraan, he imjiartod to his pupils those 
truths, the depth of which they coi'hl not fathom, or incul¬ 
cated lessons of moral excellence, which were too exalted for 
their att.aimnent. llis person exhibited great elegance of form, 
apd lii.s countenance was marked by the lineaments of beauty; 
but both were soop impaired bytho austerity of his life and 
the insalubrioBs and debilitating rigour of his abstinence 

Ilis eonteiiiporaries' 'write of him with the enthu^^n 

Sk: in nil imnlem writers on ecclesiastical matters, 

ptuticibavly tfi tijc accitrnte I’lenry, xiv. 
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■which the character of his life was calculated to excite; and 
though I know not that the ascetic exercises which ho incul¬ 
cated were at all auxiliary to the cause of learning, 1 can still 
view thegi with satisfaction. Ihey prove that apathy or 
inaction is not a state which the mind of man can long 
endure; that if will force itself into exercise; and that a 
proper direction of its powers is all that is wanting to effect 
the accomplishment of what is great and good. Of this ten¬ 
dency to action Ave shall soon behold Other proofs. And 
whilst Europe in its crusading frenzy was busily engaged in 
the Avildest schemes of Avarfare, who can look into the retreats 
of Clairvaux and not enjoy their peaceful serenity? In the 
estimation of many, a turn more consistent with sound reason 
and public utility might have been git'cn to the exertions 
which we have beheld. For had they taken the course of 
letters, no common bounds would haA’e limited thefr progress; 
but the times, and the eccentricities to whi<‘h they gave rise, 
must bo considered; mid besides, was it nothing to have <;on- 
verted the v.ale of Avormwood into r. region of aBundance, and 
to have clothed with vines the surrounding hills? Men addicted 
wto literary pursuits do not easily descend to the laborious 
exercises of the field. As I proceed in this inquirj^ 1 am some¬ 
times almost induced to think, that if fcAvcr moimstic, esta¬ 
blishments had been formed, or if, being formed, had study, 
rather than manual labour, divided the hours of, the day, the 
provinces of our western world would still have behold the 
surface disgraced by more dreary wastes, more ijnhcalthy 
marshes, or more impenetrable forests. 

The fame of the e.'xemplary virtues and high attainments of 
the abbot of Clairvaux was not long confined Avithin its walls; 
and they who may be curious to trace the incidents of his 
life, which closed in the year 1153, will find that what 1 said 
of the part which he acted dun'ng that period in all the _great 
concerns of Europe, was far within the bounds of truth. We 
may believe that he was draAvn from his convent with reluc¬ 
tance; but such was the ardour of his mind Avhen once, it 
could bo turned to business, so great was his earnestness in 
every art in which he engaged, so persuasive Avas his speech, 
and,so irresistible the weight of his advice, the authority of 
his hailic, and when irritated, the means of his indignation, 
that there was no measure so arduous Avhiclic'hc would not 
• undertake, and no undertaking, as far as he AV*ae.*concerned, 
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which he did not accomplish. We see him in France, Italy, 
and Germany, swaying the decisions of sy“ods by his voice, 
maintaining, through a severe contest of many years, the 
riglitful election of Innocent II., and ultimately subduing all 
opposition; reconciling the differences of pruioest and re¬ 
storing peace to contending factions; upholding the integrity 
of tlie Christiim faith, and oppugning error; preaching the 
second crusade wlKjn the most reluctant were com[)ellod to 
espons(5 the fatal measure, and the command of the armies was 
ollered to his direction. And in all this interval, as often as 
eircunistanees would permit, he anxiously hastened back to 
Claii'Viinx, where he practised the lessons of his youth, exhi¬ 
bited the. humble virtues of a recluse, and prepared his mind 
for muv imdiu-t.'ikings. 

The works which he has left behind him are various as they 
are nume»)us, and comprised under the ))ruicipal heads of 
Sermons-, Jipirllvs, and Moral Trealiscs. These may b(? read 
with iileasure; for his style, fai- :ihove the. standard of the ago, 
is pure, aninmled, tiiid eoueise: his thoughts sometimes sub¬ 
lime, of'teij full t)f dignity, and alw.ays fitted to the spbjeet; 
while till' suhjei’ts themselves comprise all the’diversities which, 
religious and /iioral consiileratious, tlie duties of the monastic 
Ijfc, and the niimhorless concerns of .the Christian eommou- 
wealth could supply. Ills letters, u^iieh are no less thaTi four 
hundred and forty-four, record many liistorical facts, iiiter- 
sperseil witR sage reflections and a|)po.site advice. But his 
sermons displaj' tlie most extraordinary fertility of mind, as, on 
the two first chapters only of the Book of Cantick‘.s :ind the 
first \ erso. of the third, he was able to ^deliver to his monks, 
seemingly with the most easy flow of thought, eighty-six dis¬ 
courses! The antithesis, wliieh, perhaps, is no proof of taste, 
is the figure which he introduces with most frequency. In 
addressing the highest characters, princes or pontifis, he writes 
with the utmost freedom and unreserve, censures every abuse, 
and. spares no deviation from tlic line of rectitude and esta¬ 
blished order. This he particularly evinced in his treatise J)e 
Consul).'ratione, addressed to Engenius III. who had been his 
pupil, in which he states, withowt disguise, what are the duties 
of the first pttstor; blames the many irregular proceedings of 
the liomaii court, and urges the necessity of a reform. ’ The 
tract wliich Ijp styids'his Apoloyy, is written with great acute¬ 
ness,'and ,’4 an amusing performance. It was intended as a 
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justification of himsc^ and others for whah they were accused 
of liiiving uttered against the Benedictine monks, parti(!Hlarly 
those of Clugni. lie d(;nios the general charge; but lest it 
should be inferred, front the praise wliich he freely bestows on 
their institute and their manifold good deeds, that he was 
really blind to their irregularities, he furnislies a minute de¬ 
scription of theirduxurious “tablps, their costly modes of attire, 
and their .sumptuon.s equipages, which the llomau satirist in 
bi.s severe.st mood iiiight have iicrased with satisfaction. His 
tlieology is perspicuoas, addressed rather to the heart than to 
the hcJid: and he treats of doctrines after llie. manner of the, 
ancients, in a plain and .simple exjtosition, tilled indeed too 
much with allegories, but jiervadcd by that devotional fervour 
which the I'reiieh call mwHmi. He lias acipiired the appellti- 
tion of tlie melliffvom doctor. The fiieility with which in 
almost every peritid her introduces the. words of Scriptnn;, is 
really admirable, and their application is schhim hireed or 
unappropriale. From* the candid ingenuoiisnos.', of his mind 
ho was an enemy to all .sophi.stry and deceit. He therefort* 
ever s'rmiuou.sly ojtposed th<i scholastic reti'ncinepts which 
■iprevailod at thi.s time: by whitdi the .sim))licity/if the Christian 
faith w as perplexed, and of which the eolchrateihlh.'ter Ahail- 
ard now' professed himself the master. 

Before I sitcak of Abailard, whose naine is essentially coii- 
nceteil with letter.s, I must observe, that the new' metiiod of 
jihilosopliising in religion to which 1 allmlo laid grown out 
of the more .sober rules which were estnhlished by tlio great 
mfSslers of the Belt school in their tlieologieal lectiiros. It 
was tlie dialectic art, Rendered oom|)licatod tuid iiiysterioiis l)y 
metajihysical terms and snhtleties, ap)>licd, as a test of trutli, 
to every subject, and parti<'uhu'ly to tho.se, of religion. But 
it is evident that religion could lurt lie heucfiti-d by sutdi 
an auxiliary; and what service was it likely to render to 
philosophy!' The object of these doctors was not so much to 
elucldiite truth or to promote, its interests, as to [lerple.X'hy 
abstruse and elaborate distinctions; and on every quesliojt 
to evince an imperturbable obstinacy. No attention was paid 
to the realities of nature iior ttt the operations of the, human 
msr.J, hut the wildest fictions ami the most palpable sojihisms 
wtTc euSbodied in a nomenclatttrl^ of distiuclion.s, which 
^ seemed calculated for the defence of error ratA/'r than the 
* support of truth. It had, however, a powerfuWt«iadcnc.y to 
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exo.vv’isc the (acuities of tlio mind, the c.xtraordlnai’y display 
of which often attracted admiration, particularly of numbers 
who hocked to tJic .schools, and crowuied the triumphs of the 
inabter.s with their applause. The feats of tiic (irccian 
sophists, wliich had been exhibited in Rome and fn Athens, 
were ri!]>ca(cd in the twelfth century on the benche.s of our 
Christian schools, and with the tiearly similar effect of en- 
oenderinp: difficulties, of multijilying errors, and of obscuring 
truth. • 

To the solution of theological questions the philosophy 
of Aristotle hall, before this time, been apjtlied, impeiTecl 
translation.s of* (aTtain portions of whieli were in the hands 
of the western ((uielier.s. It now came into much more 
general vogue, and aetjuired higher estimation. Some men 
ol'curious iiiipiiry resorted to the Arabian selioohs, paftieu- 
larly thoscKif Siiaiii, in wliicb, lutving Jearned the language, 
or ill least understood in whtit esteem the tvritings of the 
Athenian .sage were held by them, tlusy brought back other 
translation.s, wliiell*were, jt i.s said, less faithful than those 
alr<anly in their* I'OB.scssion. liven their intricney conferred 
a value wliieli^lhe difHeulty of ihcir procurement would 
serve (o onh'ince. Krom this time the l*eripatetie j)hilo- 
i^pliy g'ra<luully obtaiiied the aseeudancy in the. sdiools, 
which it niaintaimal ihrough a snccfs.sion of many yoarS. Its 
progres.s, iinhsal, w as oeea.'ionally chocked by men of sober 
di.seernnicTit, wiio beheld the fatal use to which its perverted 
precepts were applied. The history of its v'arioii.s fortunes 
in the schools of I’aris idone, may afford some instructive 
entertainment.' 

Tlie.se. sehool.s had nnw acquired considerabh- celebrity. 
Here tlie great dialectician and leaeher, irfliiam de Chiun- 
jtcaux, al'lerwards bishop of Chalons, when‘lie had founded 
the ahbtw of St. Viidor, i.s b<;lipved to have delivered the fii-st 
Jecture.s in .sehola.stic thtiology. Abailard was his jiupil. 
This e.xtraordinary man, extraordinary both from his talents 
and his misfortuiuw, i.s thoiight by some to have been first a 
bearer of Rosccllin, the founder of the sect of the JVominalixtii, 
by wlioiii be was initiated, as* wholly congenial with the 
ciiuracter of his mind, in the subtle art of disputation. This 

* I.iamoiiis (i,..|\unn lort. .Vrisioi.—Si'c. on Utc wliok' subject as con- 
iiei'loci'wilU { intlxsticisiii, Bruckei, I list, t’hil. iii. 
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art was generally esteemed so fascinating, that they who 
excelled in it most were most admired, and deemed most 
worthy of ecclesiastical preferment. Abailurd entered the 
career of honour. “Because,” says he of himself^* “I pre¬ 
ferred the' armour of dialectic wai'l'are to all other modes of 
philosophy; for it 1 quitted the military life, choosing rather 
the conflicts of sputation. than the trophies of real battle. 
With this view, emulating the Peripatetic fame, and disputing 
as 1 went, 1 passed through various provinces, wherever I 
understood that the study was zealously pursued. At length 
I reached Paris, which was then the great theatre of the art, 
where William de Champeaux taught, whom 1 chose for 
my preceptor.” But soon, impelled by a forward petulance, 
and a skill in disputation above his years, to enter the lists 
with' that preceptor, he incurred his displeasure; when he 
formed the design of opening a school himself an(3.of giving 
public lectures. This he did with wonderful appiause; first 
at tlic royal castle of .Melun, and tlicri at Corbeil, wliicii was 
still nearer to Paris, where he hail g more- favourable tlieatre 
for tlio. display of his talents and more ojipor.unity of morti- 
^fying Ids opponents. The undisguised jealousv, indeed, of l)e 
Cliarnpeaux eoiftributed mucli to tlie cause, of Abnihud, 
and brought to bis hfctures a more numerous and more 
applauding audience. But bis health was unequal to tho 
incessant exertion winch bis situation reipdred, and be with¬ 
drew to his native air of Bvitaiiiiy. ' 

When the sophist had recovered liis health, lie returned, 
after an absence of two years; when, tiiidiiig his old master 
in the immkish lialiit, but still delivering Ids leduins, and 
that on a more extended plan, he chose, from'wliat motive 
must be left to eonjecturc, again to become bis hearer. 
“Again,” says he,' “1 attended liis seliool, to liear his lecture 
on the art of rhetoric; *but where in our several contests 1 so 
pressed him on his favourite doctrine of nnirermU tliat he 
gave up the point, renounced his Ibimer opinion, and hence 
lost all the fame which he had acquired.” 

The sopidsts of the day were wholly occupied about the 
intricate questions relating to genus and species, otherwise 
denominated universab. The dispute, indeed; was of high 
antiquity, taking its rise in tlie sclioals of Plato, Zeno, and 
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Aristotle; and it was no'^ revived with uncommon ardour. On 
one side were the Realists ; on the other the Nmninahsts : 
the iirst affirming, that the Brimordial or essential forms of 
tilings had a real existence, independently of intelleetu^^ con¬ 
ception; the latter, that they w'cre nothing more thtui general 
notions, formed by mental abstraction, and expressed by 
words. Champeaux was a Realist; Abailjrd a Nominalist, 
The questions branched out into a variety of nice and impal¬ 
pable distinctions; ;md the Universal, such as human nature 
in the abstract, was represented in their* language as meta¬ 
physical, physical, and logictil, that is, a«<e rem, in re, post 
rem. , 

The school of Champe.aiix w'as almost deserted after his 
discomtituro, and the reputation of his* rival had a propor¬ 
tional rise. We then read of the success of Abailard, though 
still oppos^'d; of Ids return to Jlelqn; and of his finally 
opening a school on the mount of St. Genevieve, where, 
within the precincts of the enemy’s caigp, and surrounded by 
Ijis pupils, lui wagsid incessant war, and was daily engaged, 
as he pompously describes it, in the most furious contests, for 
Chami)eaux had rallied his forces and returned to the attack. 
At this critical'period, Abailard, on some concerns of his 
parents, was called into Brittany, after which, hearing that 
Ins rival was protpoted to the see t)f Chalons for his Sieolo- 
gical .science, which, as he doubted not, the dialectic art had 
regularly a*fvanced, he resolved to pursue the same path, 
trusting that it would prove also to him the path to eccle¬ 
siastical honours. 

AVc now'find him at Laon, attending* the theological lec¬ 
tures of tlie professor Anselm, a man ofliigh fame in sacred 
science, under whom Champeaux had studied. The fas¬ 
tidious Abailard, how'ever, thus de.scTihes him: “ I went,” 
says he,‘ “ to this old man, who had acquired a n.amc by 
long practice, not by talent,s, nor the force of memory. If, 
Uliccrtain in any question, you asked his opinion, you re¬ 
turned still more perplexed. Pos.sessing an easy flow of 
words, but words void of sense and argument, he was admi¬ 
rable only to the spectator; wheti que.stioned, he was nothing. 
He seemetl tes light up a fire, but from it issued only smoke. 
He was a tree richly decorated with foliage, when viewfid at 
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a distance; but when approached dnd nearly examined ho 
was found to bear po fruit.” By whatever sjiirit this jadg- 
laeat was dictated, it was plain, that lie w'ho Ibrnied it would 
derim little advantage from such a teacher. Abailard ceasiMl 
from attending the lecture, and, With liis usual self-confidence, 
undertook hini-self to interpret the ])rop!iecy of Ezekiel. If 
the attempt gqined the rnitplause of his hearers — wlio 
admired, it is said, his erudition, and the readiness with 
which he strung togetlier (whieli was the Mtninon mode, of 
commenting) the of)inion.s of the ancient fathers, excited the 
jealous indignation of Anselm, by whose, madiinatioiis he was 
soon compelled to leave Laon, and again to rejiair to Baris. 

This theatre of his renown became the wene of his 
troubles. At Baris fie pursued his theological course; eom- 
pleted his comment on Ezekiel; and launched into the 
ocean of mystery, applying to every question favourite 
philosophy, and the art of sophistic argumentation. “ My 
fame in sacred science,” he observes “ was soon not less 
w'idely spread than had been my philosophical I'enown.” And 
it wa.s at this time, as we are told,* when'the radiance of 
worldly glory did not permit liiin to see that he might be¬ 
come the sport of fortune—that Home, once the mistress of 
the arts, sent her children to imbibe wisdom from his lips; 
that fco distance of place,'no height of mouB.tains, no depth of 
vallies, no road, however beset witli difficulties and dangers, 
kept luick the crowd of pupils hastening to hi» school; and 
that England, regardless of the sea and its perils, urged for¬ 
ward her youth to enjoy the feast of his insti'uction. This 
feast proved also tc himself a copious source, ‘as well of 
pecuniary advantages as of literary renown. TSie philosophy 
of Abailard, however, had not taught him the knowledge of 
liimself, much less had it impressed hiin with the ])rinciplc, of 
temperance and self-control. He fell in love with the 
accomplished Heloisa. For her he neglected what had hitherto 
been ins principal delight, the lectures of the school;!, and 
for her, or rather to cover his own fame, he was induced to 
take a step which, after a tissue of adventures, terminated 
in the catastrophe with which every reader is acquainted. 

He retiriid, in an agony of gi’iof and shame, to the convent 
of Sc. Dennis; and when Heloisa, at tlie same time, had taken 
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the veil at Argenteuil, Be was earnestly solicited to rcstime 
his lectares. He obtained permission from the abbot, and 
had soon tlie satisfaction to bj^liold his school more thronged 
. than ever. “ As was more becoming my new proii^ion,” 
he says,' “ I now turn^my mind to sacred study, s® not 
iittci'ly neglecting tiie secular arts, in which I was most 
< versed, and in which many sought instructioji from me. Like 
the gri'at Origen, as history relates, I baited my hook with 
philo50])hy, tliat^ wjicn I saw my hearers were allured by its 
sweetness, I might drarv them on to thb study ol' a truer 
wis{Jom. In both walks. Heaven showed an equal favour to 
me; my lcctui;es were numerously attended, tvhile those of 
others daily failed.” This .agmiii excited jealou.sy; and as he 
had written a book, in which lie attempted, by dialectic 
reasonings, to explain the mysterious doctrine of the 'Jn- 
nitv, he was cited bcforit a synod liel^ at Soissons, treated 
with much harshness, and compelled to throw his volume 
into the liamos. ^ 

tVe may at-company him as he returned with an afflicted 
mind to St. DcBiiis, where his stay was short. He was hated 
•by tiie nifinks, as too severe a censor of their irregular lives, 
and lie, was othSrwise obnoxious. He withdrew, therefore, 
into the territories of the count of t'harajiagnc; and after 
sBinc delay, and tjie adjustment of •various diffioultics, taided 
by powerful friend^, he procured leave to quit a society, 
mutaaliy odknts. and to choose his own abode. The spot 
which lie selected was a delightful solitude near Nogent, in 
the diocese of Troyes, w't-ll adapted to soothe his perturbed 
sfiirits. Here be raised an oratory and* a cell, of reeds and 
mud. We may believe that 'his wish how was to live un¬ 
known; Imt it could not bo. The love of science, or of 
wrangling, which liad'hitborto attracted so many round him, 
still prevailed. His retirement was broken in upon, and a 
more .spacious place of worship was erected at the e.xpenso 
of his friends, which, from the comfort he began to enjoy, 
be dedicated to the Divine Spirit, and named Paraclele. 

The scenes of his former greatness were renewed. From 
the castles and the towns of .the neighbourhood numbers 
assembled to .hear him; they supplied him and themsidves 
with the hoinely fare which the country afforded; tliey built 
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hilts round his dwelling—for they wonld not lose the precious 
hours of instruction—and made their beds of straw or 
stubble. Before the end of thc^drst year, six hundred youths 
atten<|ed his lectures, and a new Athens seemed to hai e risen 
in the wilderness. But even her# envy found means of 
access to trouble his repose. The name of Pnradetc gave 
offence; and his former; enemies, who were themselves 
incapable of hurting liim, liad the address to rouse the zeal 
of some eminent men against him, amopg ,the foremost of 
whom stood the celebrated St. Bermard. To his mind, as T 
remarked, every deviation from the simple hinguage of re¬ 
vealed truth was susjdcious; and he particuljirly abhorred 
the method of attempting to elucidate it by the subtletie.s of 
the dialectic art. On this head Abailard in his leetiirts 
and in his writings was justly obnoxious. lie was, there¬ 
fore, repre.seiited as unbound in the faith; and the word alone 
of B<;rnard carried conviction with it. Abailanl .saw th( 
storm which was gathering around him; whispers, and then 
loud report.s, assailed even his moral characterj; his friend.s 
grew cool, and hy desrees deserted him, while those who 
were more constant judged it prudent to dis.scmble; and soon 
the Paraclete itself, instead of comfort, brought only angiii.-h 
to his mind. “ God is my witness,” lie says, at the melan¬ 
choly tmoment, “ when Thcard that any ecylcsiastica! meet¬ 
ing was holden, I doubted not but that it was to condemn 
me; and I expected the bolt to fall. Often, h, despair, I 
thought of retiring to some country of unbelici ers, in (cder 
there to seek the repose which was denied me by my fellow 
Christians.” In this distress, he was easily prevailed upon 
to accept the, government of to abbey in Lower Brittany, 
though the country was .savage, its language not intcdligible 
to him, the inhabitants uncivilized, and the monks addicted 
to vice. He quitted the Paraclete, when in his forty-seventh 
year; and aljout the year 1128 repaired to the abbey of 
St. Gildas, which he soon found to he a station of more vex.- 
atious solicitudes than what hitherto he had experienced. At 
the same time the nuns of Argeiiteuil being expelled from 
their convent, he had it in fiis power to make over to them, 
ud with them to Heloisa, the lands and buildings of the 

arachle.^ 

I have followed the memoirs of his svffcring'’, written by 
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liims(Af, which contain little more thaji an account of the 
visits which, from motives of jjure kindness, he made to the 
Paraclete, but which again .sfet in motion the tongues of the 
malevolent. lu order to sjleace their censures, he, stirred no 
more ti'om his convent, how painful soever the station was; 
and this absence, joined to the above memoirs, which had 
fallen into th# hands of Heloisa,'roused all the feelings of a 
heart too sensitive, and occasioned the correspondence wliich 
is come down ti u^. . 

3Iy motive for thus piu'ticularising many events in the life 
of Al>ailard, was to show the nature of the philosophy which 
was now so j>revalent: but jnore especially to prove, from 
the eagerness with tvhich his lectures were everywhere 
attended, that the minds of many had caught a zeal for 
learning which seems almost incredible. I must think, 
though thB statement does not come from the partial pen of 
Abailai-d idonc, that there is much <'xaggeration in the ac¬ 
count. But if a part only be true, what shall we say of the 
multitudes df scholars who rushed to the Paraclete, where 
the known circumstances of the situation seemed caloulated 
to damp the njost ardent curiosity? And tvhat were the 
lectures wliich were sueh a powerful centre of attraction? 
'■I'hey were not the sublime rhapsodies, conveyed in the en¬ 
chanting mclodyVf the Greek tongue, with which Plato cap¬ 
tivated the, attention of Ids hearers; nor were they highly- 
linishcd orations, nor patriotic harangues, which, while they 
interested the passions, charmed the ear: but tliey consisted 
of debataye questions on points of theology or of philosophy, 
as it wa.s called, on which the professor preluded, and in 
which the jiupils sometimes bore a part, as we saw in the 
contests between Abailard and de Champeaux. The whole 
address of sophi.stry, in distinctions, divisions, and inl'erences, 
animated the discussion, and entangled the progress towards 
truth. I know not, therefore, what could be the charm 
tVhich wrought the wonderful effect, uidess we may ascribe it 
to something singularly fascinating in the manner, of the 
speaker. The style of Abailard, as we may judge from his 
writings, was void of all elega'hce and perspicuity; and the 
subjects whicli he discussed were arid and uninviting. , But 
one general inference may be drawn, that, notwithstanding 
the inauspic.^us character of the times, there was, in all 
Countries; an increasing thirst for intellectual improvement; 
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and that, had Ahail^rd liimself possessed a taste, formed on 
the classical models of antiquity, his influence was so com¬ 
manding that he might Itave infused the same taste into the 
mind.s of lys hearers, and have accelerated, by some centuries, 
the revivai of letters. 

It appears that Abailard, quitting the turbulent monks of 
St. Gi!<ia.s, resumed hi.s lectures on the mountrof St. G(?iie- 
vieve, at Paris, about the year 1137, when our eoiinlrynuu) 
John of Salisbury was among his hearers.Then,” says he,' 
“ that great man taught. At his feet I imbibe,d the first rudi¬ 
ments of .science, and, as far as my tender mind would then 
permit, eagerly caught whatever fell from his lips. But Ik- 
hastily left us.” This hasty departure was caused by the 
troubles by which he was again menaced. He had written 
other works which, though admired by many, and as it is 
said, even read with apiiiause in the ^man ctairt, gave 
offence to the more timorous, and particularly to St. Biwiiard, 
when certain propositions, extracted from tliem, were ofB- 
ciously submitted to liis consideration. Abailard appeared 
before a synod convened at Sens, whore, from what motives 
cannot be conjectured, declining all defence,., and appealing 
to Rome,.he witnessed the condemnation of bis errors, and was 
himself permitted to depart. lie published an Apology; 
“ Some things, perhaps,” he says, “ I may have written by 
mistake, which .shonld not have been said; but 1 call God 
to witne.ss and to judge my .soul, that, in what is iiii|)nted to 
me, I am not chargeable with malice nor with pride.” Calling 
at Clugni on his way to Rome, he was detained by, Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of t^ie convent, by who.se benevolent inter¬ 
position he was reconciled to St. Bemai-d; and. after two 
years spent in learned repose and in devotional observances, 
he closed a life of trouble in 1142, in the sixty-third yeur of 
his age. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said, to speak of his 
W'orks, which are chiefly theological. Heloisa was a more 
elegant writer, and the jiowers of her mind were certainly 
gi'oat: hut I am not disposed to think, that she posses.sed so 
much erudition or was so well acquainted w'ith the Greek and 
Heb(;ew languages, and with the .sublimcr sciences, as her too 
partial encoiniast.s and Abailard have asserted. In the 
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women or in the men of that period, a scanty portion of learn¬ 
ing was more thaju sufKciont to create a phenomenon. 

The following epitapli, which is inscribed on tlie tomb 
of Abailard, may be taken as a sample of tlie poetry of the 
age. ' 

Galloruni Socrates, Plato inaximus Hisperiaram, 

Noster Aristoteles, logicis, (juieunque fueripit, 

Aut par aut inelior, studiornm cognitus orbi 
Priiic‘eps,itngeaio varius, subtilis et acer. 

Omnia vi superans ratioais et arte loiiu?ndi, 

Abciilardtis erat; sod tunc niagis omnia rincit, 

(him Ciuniacensem moiiachum moresque professus, 

Ad Christ! veram transivit philosophiam. 

In qua longtcs'te bene ooinplens ultima Titm, 

Pbilosophis quaudoque bonis se connumerandam, 

Spem dedit, nudenas Maio renovaate calendas 

It was written by I’eter Maurice, whose -virtues caused him 
to be .styled the A^enerable, and who, with the kindness con¬ 
genial with "his nhturi', after the death of the ill-fated man, 
transmitted his "body to the Paraclete, attended the obs^juies, 
and delivered jn oration in his praise. Inviil add of him, 
that to uncommon gentleness of heart he joined an excellent 
understanding, and a degree of literary accomplishments not' 
sui'pas.sed by arty scholar of the Irge. His letters,' ^\'hich 
form the. principal part of his works as far as 1 have road 
them, .seem written witli purity and ease; enlivened by 
sjnightliness. and invigorated by reflection. Impelled by a 
laudable desme to acquire some knowledge of the Arabian 
literature and religion, he travelled into J>pain, where he spent 
some time among that extraordinary people, acquired their 
language, and tran.slated the Koran into Latin,^ the errors of 
which he aftenvards undertook to refute. On his arrival in 
Spain, wo ai'c told that lie found men of learning from 
England and other countrie.s, sedulously applying themselves 
to the study of astrology, in which the Arabians were so 
renowned. It speaks not miieb in favour of our Christian 
laste, that wbcu the Arabian schools in the various brandies 
of science had so much to oll’cr, we should have selected 
that which has been known invariably to accompany a drivel¬ 
ling supenstitiou, and an utter ignorance of the laws of nsEture. 

* 
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But by astroloff)/, perhaps, should be understood, as at least 
connected with it, astronomy, or that study of the heavens 
which the disciples of Mahomet had brought with them from 
the East, and which they continued to cultivate under 
another sky. 

Among the many scholars of Abailard, Peter, bishop of 
Paris, surnamed,Loinbard, from the country which gave him 
birth, acquired the highest distinction in the theological schools 
of Europe. He has been denominated the Master of (lie Sen¬ 
tences. Appointed to fill the chair of theology, and aware, 
from what lie had seen in his master Abailard and tlie fol¬ 
lowers of the dialectic art, that, if some check were not given 
to the pruriency of disputation, the religious truths, which 
were originally so plain and simide, would swell into an un¬ 
wieldy mass of intricate metaphysics and subtle sophisms, 
he formed and executed a plan of great erudition, and of more 
modesty than some of his predecessors had practised, or than 
many of liis succe.ssors were disposed to imitate. His plan 
was, to state the principal questions then in debate, imd on 
each tp collect the opinions of the ancient fathers; by which 
.means he flattered liimsclf that some stability,might be given 
to the subjects of controversy, and some restnunt bo imposed 
upon the w'anderings of ihe imagination. When the Book if 
Sentences appeared, it was received with universal approba¬ 
tion, and its authority .soon became so grciit in all the schools, 
that it was deemed inferior to none but to the inspired wx-itings. 
He who, in tlie discussion of any question, did not reason 
from the Master, reasoned in vain; and men of the first talents 
could not employ them, it was thought, more wortliily than in 
expounding or illustrating what the nuiste.r had delivered. 

But the work which was the wonder of the twelfth century 
has long ceased to be read. It was divided into four books, 
and these into sections. In the first he treats of the Trinity, 
and the divine attributes: in the second, of the creation in 
genei-al, of the origin of angeb, of t\ie> formation axiAfall of 
man, of grace and freewill, of original sin .and actual traas- 
/ression; in the third, of the mystery of the incarnation, of 
with, hope, and charity, of the yifis of the Spirit, and the 
'.ommandments of God: and in the fourth, of the sacraments, 
he resurrection, the last judgment, and the state of the 
•ighteous in heaven. * 

We have here, it is plain, a complete body of divinity; and 
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the design of the master, if possible, to fix the varying 
opinions of the age, was deserving of praise : but were I to 
present to the reader many qisestions which he discusses under 
thejf respective heads, he would be sensible that the learned 
author was no enemy to Aetaphysical inquiries; fliat it was 
his wish, as it had been that of Abailard, to make the dialectic 
art subservient to the purposes <5f theology^ and that, if he 
was willing >,to check the further eccentricities of visionary 
minds, ho was l»ot*sorry that their fancips and his own had 
already taken so wide a range. The simplicity of the early 
teachers in propounding the points of Christian belief, and the 
caution of their followers when compelled to resist the errors 
of innovation, would have listened with amazement to the 
Muster of' Sentenciis, who, in a wanton licentiousness of intel¬ 
lect, discusses the ffe/ierafion of the divine Word; inquires 
whether ttpo persons were, in like maimer, capable of being 
incarnate; and whether Christ, as man, be a person or a 
thimj! AThether the wilt and the nation be two different 
sins? or whj^ of all the jiatural- faculties, the will alone be 
susceptible of .shi? These aife some of the innumerable in¬ 
tricacies into which he enters, and thus having indulged his 
own propensity to subtle sophistication, he encouraged rather 
than checked its progress. . 

The latitude of philosophising in*reHgion which thesft men 
assumed, exposed them to the danger of error, or, at least, to 
its suspicion. The master himself was censured; Gilbert de 
la Torree, bishop of Poitiers, .still more daring in his re- 
.scarches, was condemned, at the instigation of St. Ilernard, in 
a synod h§ld at Kheims, and Peter alStj of Poitiers, a dis¬ 
ciple of Abailard, and a professed admirer of the Master, 
directed the j>rinciples of his idiilosophy to the elucidation of 
all doctrinal points, and made them the test of their truth. 
Against these metaphysical designs—and he might have in¬ 
cluded many others—a canon of St. Victor, named AValter, 
towards the close of the century, composed a work which, with 
some humour, he entitled, A Treatise against the Four LaJty- 
rinths of France.^ 

' When we look to this country^ and to the philosophy that 
engaged its attention, such was the state of the human mmd. 

’ See, on tlie *liistory df iliese men nnd tlieif writings, the nnihors of 
eeelesinstieiil history, p&rticulnrly Diipin, us also ilrucker, iii. 
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And surely, if compai'ed with lliat of the preceding centuries, 
the state was much advanced in energy and expansion of 
powers, however lightly we may think of the subjects wliich 
employed the pen, or con.sunied the midnight oil. In other 
countries, things were in the same condition. In tlje histoiy of 
Abailard we saw how great a concourse of persons Ids lectures 
attraclcd from excry civiliited land. They took back the 
science which they had imbibed, and rendered sojihistry the 
ruling tasti' of Europe. One evil he.sidc.s tlio*'which I have 
enumerated w'as the <;ousequence of thi.s taste. The secular 
members of society had hitherto, from variou.s cau.sc.s, mani¬ 
fested little inclination to cultivate letters; luit- now, when a 
philosophy abstruse and rc]>ulsive in its eharaciiT cverywlierc 
prevailed, and its application was almost exclusively direiUed 
to theological .studies, the laity might with veasou deem them- 
seh'cs c.'celuded from tlx! schools, and in this circiimatance find 
a .sufficient apology for their ignorance. Latin, moreover, the 
.sole language of .scienoe, was no longer generally nndei-sroud; 
and the vernacular tongues, from their iniperfect'phrascoiogy, 
were puadapted to literary purstiit-s. IVhat exceptions there 
were to this general position will be seen hereafter. 

It would please, me, before I turn my eyes to Britain, to say 
something of the Christian provinces of Spain, which 1 liavp 
MthcAo neglected, anil which, I i'ear, I must still neglect. 
The histories of tliis country, as far as I hat e read them, con¬ 
tain little more than the details of battles with the Moors; 
of internal dissensions among the princes who divided the 
country, and of outrages and n-imes. Learning, however, 
was ))Osscs.sed by many, but chiefly ecclesiastical, as'wc collect 
from the works wliich were .published, and the synods which, 
in the convulsed state of the country, continued to be con¬ 
vened. 1 must, therefore, turu to England. 

The prince who began his reign with the ctuitury, w'as 
Henry 1., called lieaveUrc, a name which augured well to 
learning, though it seemed to intimate that to be learned, was 
exclusively the privil^e of the clerical order. Ho was edu- 
jtvith great care by his father,' and passf'd hi.s early 
at Cambridge, as we* are told,^ in the study of the 
...al arts, which he so thoroughly relished scad so deeply 
imhibed; tliat iu after-times “ no tumults of war, no agitation 
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of oiiros, could CTOY expel tliein from his illustrious mind.” 
But let us hear what, in the estimation of the liistoriati, were 
some of the liberal arts which wci-e thu.s acquired, and thus 
retained by the British sy\ erei"n. “ It cannot, ^lowever,” 
he adds, “b<} said of Henry, that he read much in public, 
(pdlom,) or sunjr hut in a low voice.” He had, therefore, 
passed through the tr^nm and tp'udrinum, though no adcjrt, 
it seems, iiixeading and singing. Letter-s, he continues to 
observe, are a jvowerful aid to the art <jf governing, Plato 
having remarked, (hat .state.s would then be happy, “were 
philo.sopliers to reign, or kings to philosophise.” With a 
view, as it might be thought, to a kingdom, he once, in the 
Coiupieror’s hearing, ventui'cd to quote the proverb, that, 
“ an illiterate king was a ci’owned ass.” 

Notwithstanding this iiuspioiou.'! dawn, when Henry a.s- 
cended th# throne, we hear little of a»y peculiar encourage¬ 
ment tviiicli he gave to letter.s. But tlie blame may belong 
to ills hiogra])hers, wlio are sufficiently communicative, unless 
where cmnmftnicafion is «aost to be desired. "When contro¬ 
versy ha<l ceas'd between them, the learned Anselm was 
ready to promote any plans of study; and th^ names of others 
are recorded, deserving of no slight praise in the walks of 
srienco. When pope C'allixtus was -in France, in tlie year 
III!), and, after ft council held at lllieims, waited on the*Eng- 
lish king, tlje latter, to .soften the pontiff’s anger, tried the 
foi-' c of hi.s ekwiuenec, and, what might be more pc rsuasive. 
that of presents. In tliis he succeeded; and then, to enliven 
the scene, jand to give to his holiness a specimen of Norman 
aentejness, he introduced some noble ycatths to dispute with 
the cardinals. 'I'lie young sophists laid their snares with so 
much art, that the grave prelates were .soon entangled; when 
they fairly owned that, in thtnr own country, they had not 
seen such feats of science. What was more, the pontiff' de¬ 
parted from the interview acknowledging that nothing could 
be more just than Henry’s cause; nothing more eminent than 
his wisdom; nothing more persuasive than his eloquence, 
.^nd yet tliis Henry usurped tlie throne of his brother Roltert, 
and now detained him a prisonet- in Cardiff' Castle! But the 
hi.storian shrewdly remarks, that eloquence, wliich is .well 
seasoned with jircsents, fails not to find its way to the heart. 

We niay jttJss, with a sigli, over the turbulent reign of Ste¬ 
phen,’to come to that of Henry Plautagenet, who, in 1154, 
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ascended the English throne. He had passed liis youth in 
France, and had not neglected the opportunities of instruction 
which that country afforded. His talents were great, and his 
love of letfers conspicuous; and through tho whole course of 
his reign, as often as the cm-es of government would allow 
him an interval of recreation, he was fond of passing it in the 
society of learned men. Under such ttprince, and during a 
reign of little less than forty years, interruptelli indeed, by 
wars, but distingui.shed by a vigorous and vigilant administra¬ 
tion, the arts of peace prospered, a.s far as the taste of the 
times gave, encouragement to their progress; the seminaries of 
learning were protected; teachers abounded, .and ctmie over 
to this from less tranquil countries; tlie convents furnished an 
undisturbed retreat to the studious; mid, in short, letters were 
generally patronised and cnltivateiL 

Since the Conquest,' Oxford, ill-treated by WilKam, disre¬ 
garded by his son Kufus, under Beauclere again beeanie the 
object of royal favour, and numbers flocked to her academic 
groves. The partiality wliich he showed to the nSighbonrliood 
as a place of residence, is ascribed, with some plausibility, to 
his predilection lor the muses; and he graiitedi some privileges 
to the place. In his time, Kobert Pulleyn, who had studied in 
Paris^ on liis retUm to ‘England gave lectures in theology at 
Oxford. By his exertions, the love of science was greatly re¬ 
vived, and the number of students multiplied. Heafterwaicls 
became a cardinal, and was promoted to the post of chancellor 
in the Roman church; when ho had it in his power more 
effectually to forward tho interests of his nativq academy. 
Here we are told that the study of the civil law began at tins 
period, under Vacarius, an Italian professor, whilst his con¬ 
temporary, the celebrated Janerius, taught at Bologna. Some 
offence was given on the introduction of. what was called 
Lombard jurisprudence; but churchmen soon learned that, 
in the unbounded prevalence of lloniaii politics, this regal 
science opened the fairest road to preferment. When' the 
dry discussions of the law were superadded to the jejune 
scholasticism which has been described, we cannot be sur.- 
prised that aU taste for mofe elegant pursuits should have 
been, more and more extinguished, whilst it was opposed in 
vain by some few scholars, as Giraldus Cambrensis in this, 
and Roger Bacon in the following century. ' 

Oxford thus continued, during the reign of Henry H., to 
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follow tbe line of studied which the fashion of the age unirer» 
sally recommended; and her pupils were second to none in 
the career of fortune and of fmne. Among these was Thomas 
h Becket, whoj having studied at Bologna, disdained not to 
receive academical honours at Oxford, as honours were then 
conferred; and after his promotion to the highest dignities in 
church ^md state, he attested, on all occasions, his kind re- 
membranc;^^’ the favours which he had received.* Kichard 
CceuT dv was })om at Oxford, and he ever retained a fond 
predilection for' tlie place of his nativity. But because his 
father often resided at Woodstock, and sometimes visited the 
monks at Abipgdon, can it be thought that the love of letters 
:ittracted him to the spot, as, on grounds not more substantial, 
is said of Beauclerc, wlio was probably impelled by the joys of 
thp diase to the woods of Cumner and Bagley’f 

A gemral inference, however, may be drawn, that the 
schools of Oxford, though certainly rising into eminence, 
were at this time not remarkable for their lectures nor their 
learned menj for ;we know', as I mentioned in speaking of 
Abailard, that jtiany travelled abroad for instruction: and 
besides, as the monasteries continued to be tjie generaf semi- 
naric's, learning^w:is freely communicated from sources less 
(.‘Xjwnsive and often more abundant. AVhat I say of Oxford 
w'ill. with still mere propriety, apply to Cambridge. • 

Fnun the ravages of the liane.s, and the insults of the first 
Tvormans, tlfis nursery had long lain in obscurity and neglect. 
It revived about the year 1109, when Henry I. was on the 
throne, '.md the circmnstanees of the event are distinctly 
marked by contemjiorary writers. That it was previously in 
a state apjiroaching to that of total (iXtinction, will appear 
from the following brief account:—Jotfred, abbot of Croyland, 
intending to rebuild his monastery, which had been lately 
destroyed by fire, sent master Gislebert w'ith three other 
monks, to the manor of Cottenham, near Cambridge. They 
are said to have been able seholar.s, skilhal in philosophical 
theorems and other sciences. They went every day to Cam¬ 
bridge and hired a bam, in wlueh they gave public lectures. 
The barn, in a short time, coul^ not contain the great con¬ 
course of schelars, when they were dispersed over different 

* Seo J-fixi. U^ihrrs. Oxittnint., the mithoe ,)f wliinh labours much Ut 
collect it feu sctttiered mutcriols, iiot tilw uj s iiiterestiug. oud geuerully ill- 
utrimggd. 
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quarters of tketown; and brother Odo.an excellent gramiaa.- 
rian and satirist, read grammar early in the morning, to the 
boys and younger students, according to PFiseiaa and Eemi- 
gius his dhmmentatbr. At one o’clock, brother TOTricus, an 
acute 8<^kist,.read Aristotle’s l<^Vs to the elder class, accord¬ 
ing to the commentaries of Porphyry and AT«Toes. At three, 
btoriier William^gave lecture on Tally’s Mhetoric iiad Quin¬ 
tilian’s Institutions; wliile master Gislebert, wl.o, I should 
have said, was professor of theology, not" understsmding 
English, but very expert in the Latin and French languages, 
preached to tlie people on Sundays and holiday,,! Why the 
circumstance of master Giriebert’s not being understoiid by 
the people qualified him for a pretioher, is not explained. 

Thus,’’ concludes the historian, “ from this small source, 
which has swollen into a groat river, we now behold th* city 
of God made glad, and all England i-endered fi-uitfid, by many 
teachers and doctors issuing from Cambridge, as from a. most 
holy paradise.”' But a few years after this was written, 
during the vror between king John and hio barons, this para¬ 
dise was enttaed and plundered by both parties. 

Though enough Iw pei'haps been said to convey an idea 
sufficiently distinct of tlie learning of this an'd of other <50un- 
tries, 1 cannot withhold^ some notice of our English writers, 
wbick may not he destitute of interest, /.mongst these, in 
the department of history, tlie first was Florence of W^'orces- 
ter, whose Chronicle, from tlie beginning of the world to 
nearly his own death in 1118, though mostly extracted from 
Marianus Scotus, is considered as a valuable epitome, and 
•written with much care and judgment. To him, if* we except 
Eadmer, of whom I have spoken as next in time but superior 
in talents, succeeded William, the monk of Malmesbui'y. Of 
him little more is known than what himself has incidentally 
recorded; but his writings, from a certain degree of elegance 
in the diction, and a great air of truth in the narrative, have 
obtained the commendations of our ablest critics, and ren¬ 
dered bis name dear to the lovers of English story. Eobert, 
eari of Gloucester, the natural son of Henry L, deemed, in 
a very restricted sense, the Meesenas of his age, was the pro¬ 
tector of this learned monk, and to him he dedicated his two 
principal works : “which,” says Leland,* #as often as I take 

2 Dc Scrip. Brit. 
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into my hands, I am compeUed to admire the diligence of the 
man, whose reading had been vast; the‘felicity of his dictioB, 
which ooaid imitate the best originals; and the sonadness of 
his judgBM»t.” This may seem rather overstrained, but the 
learned Henry SaviBe is’not less profuse:* “Among ota* 
most ancient writers,” he says, “ William, for fidelity of nar¬ 
ration ad^^aturky of judgment,’holds the first place; a man, 
as the tinwl^’ere, well versed in letters, and who with such 
diligence ann ttiuth has drawn tc^ether t^ie events of so long, 
a period as to be thought almost alone among us, to have 
fulfilled the duties of an historian.” And wlienw^e read what 
in various passages he says of himself, of his early studies, 
of his views in writing, his love of truth, and the documents 
which he possessed, we are led to form a highly favourable 
opinion of the historian. His general history of England— 
JJe Gestisjiegum Anplorum —is in five^books, from the arrival 
of the Saxons, in 449, to the 26th of Henry I., 1126; his 
modern histoiy, Historuc NoveVa, in .two books, from that 
year, to 1143; and a history in four botdts, of the English 
Cliurch, De Seims Gestis Ptmtifienim Anglorum. .On a 
former occasion'* I ventured to say, that a faithful and ani- 
mateil translation of this history would be well received by 
tjie public. . . 

William of ifewborongh, in Eatin Neuhrigensis,* born 
about the year 1136, was a monk of the abbey that name 
in Yorkshire. Among his works, the most valuable is the 
History of England, Serum AnffUcarum, in five books, 
from the Conquest to 1197, the eighth year of king Richard, 
which is rendered highly valuable by hiS extenave knowledge 
of the subject, the veracity of his narrarion, the felicity of his 
arrangement, and the purity of his style. He professes to 
relate what he had himself seen, or drawn from credible 
sources. I formerly* styled him the most phUosopbical of the 
monkish writers, because I saw in him an honest love of 
tiruth, n depth of observation, and a boldness of reflection, 
which could not be stifled even by the cowl. His severe 
strictures on the fabulous Geoffrey of Monmouth, his coh- 
fempbrary, to whose see of St Asaph he is said to have 
aspired, have«excited the displeasure of some ancient Brjtons 
and of Ldand;^ and Pitts* dares to question his genertd vera- 

4 * 
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city, be(»use, on some occasions, lie too freely patronised the 
civil measures of the' state. 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of St., Paul’s, coeval with Henry II. 
and his sons, wrote two histories, one a mere abridgment— 
Abbreviattones Chronworttm —from 589 to 1197, the other, 
Vmaffimes ITuHoriarum —from 1149 to 1199, the first- of king 
John. From hi» rank in the church, and the vario^ business 
in which he was employed, De Diceto was w^^qualified to 
record the transactions, particularly of his'ow.n time.s; and he 
has done it with accuracy and truth. His facts seem judi¬ 
ciously selected, and they are arranged with perspicuity; and 
his narrative, without being very correct or elegant, is manly 
and ingenuous. He, as well as other writers of the age, 
seems well acquainted with the characters and great occur¬ 
rences of other countries, which they very copiously record, 
and of which they must have obtained their information from 
the constant intercourse with Rome. 

AVith the last writer, Gervasius, a monk of Christchurch 
in Canterbury, was contemporary. His works are, a Chronicle 
of English History, from 1122 to the end t>f the reign of 
Richard; the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Augustin to 1205; and a Treatise on the destruction by 
fire, and the rebuilding of tlie cathedral of Christchurch, 
of which himself was an eye-witness. Inf the writings of 
Gervasius there is much curious information disposed with 
great chronological precision. But he dwells with tedious 
prolixity on the transactions of the church, and particularly 
the disputes between his monastery and the archbishops. 
General events are Wfell told, and sometimes with that circum¬ 
stantial minuteness which evinces an accurate observer. In 
his description of the rebuilding of Christcbiu-ch, there is 
some interesting matter. The style of Gervasius has no 
flowers; but it is not vulgar, obscure, or insipid. 

Roger de lloveden, or de Howden, was domestic chaplain 
to Henry II., by whom he was employed in many important 
concerns, as he was particularly skilled in the canon and 
civil law. After the death of his master, he is said to, have 
retired, and taught in Oxfordv His Annals of English History, 
from 731, when Bede’s history closes, to 1202, are replete 
with vaiious matter, and written with an accuracy which 
is truh- surprising. In recording events, he dotes not only 
the years, but the months, the days, and sometimes the hours. 
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when they happened. ‘^If to veracity,” says Leland,' “ the 
first quality of the liistorian, Roger h^ joined some little of 
Roman elegance, he would have borne off' the pahn without 
a rival.” But his style is slovenly, his phraseology often 
borrowed from the Scriptufta, and his narration loose, desul¬ 
tory, and iiumethodical. He is accused of having pirated his 
materials’'liMni the histories of Simeon of Dqrham, Henry of 
Huntingdonl^ud the abbot of Peterborough, authors of re¬ 
nown in the silhrc age, and the last his contemporary. The 
charge cannot be true in its full extent, for he relates many 
things of which himself had been a witness. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, descended from noble ancestors, was 
born near Tenby in Pembrokeshire. With much self-com¬ 
placency, and a vanity which has seldom been equalled, he 
has himself related his fir.st education under his uncle, the 
bishop of §t. David's; his uncommon Ijilents and application 
to study: his great fame in the schools of Pai-is, which he 
thrice visited; his labours to save the souls of his country- 
luen, who neglected to pay the tithes of their cheese and wool; 
his promotion t» the archdeaconry of Brecon, and to tlje see 
of St. David, which the disinclination of Henry II. would 
not perinitahim \o occupy: liis further prosecution of learn¬ 
ing at Paris, in law and theology, wheye his fame transcended 
the highest praisi*; his being called* to the court of H«nry, 
ai>[iointeJ his chaplain, chosen preceptor to prince John, and 
his journey -{I'ith that youth into Ireland; hig progress, after 
this, through Wales with Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
where they preached the crusade, whilst his Latm sermons 
drew tears bf ecstacy from listening crowds of Welshmen; his 
better pros])ects at the accession of Richard, as the last king 
would not reward those virtues and abilities whicdi he was 
compelled to admire; Ids refusing the bishoprics of Bangor 
and Landaff, having fixed his heart on that of St. David’s; 
his retiring—as the aspect of public affairs during the 
absence of the king promised no success—to Lincoln, where, 
during six years, he heard the lectures of William de Monte 
in theology, and composed many works; his second election 
t<J the see of St. David’s, wherein he was again opposed by 
the primate liabert, involved in difficulties, forced, at a great 
expense, to make three journeys to Rome, and at last ’de- 
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featod; finally, his withdrawinc: froni the world and passing 
seventeen years in 'studious privacy.' Such, from his own 
account, was the life of Giraldus, a man certainly of no com¬ 
mon endowments, learning, and activity. 

In the'long catalogue of Ids works, the principal are, tiie 
Topography of Ireland, drawn from actual survey; hyt wliich, 
with some integesting information, is crowded ivjhi tales ol 
strange events and appearances, and which waS|>Aihlicly read 
by him in a recitation of tliree days, before tSe inhabitants, 
the scliolars, and the learned professors of Oxford: “a noble 
and sidendid exhibition,” he says, “ which brought to mind 
the ancient time.s of poesy, of which England had hitherto 
beheld no example.” The Covga-est of Ireland, in two books, 
which, though too paidial to the English name, is a produc¬ 
tion of great value: and the Itiner/m/of Wales, containing 
a de.scrij)tion of that country and its inhabitant^, of which 
many ])art.s are highly curi<ms. The style of Giraldus is 
atfccti'd and unequal^ lie delighted in drawing characters, 
and in reporting the speeches of his heroes affer the manner 
of the ancients, whom it is plain be had read; but ho was 
not aware how .much the clumsy imitation betrayed his want 
of classical taste. ' • 

To this constellatiop of historian.s who graced the annals 
of our twelfth century, others iniglit be added.- They were 
monk.- or churchmen ; and lliongh their writings arc di.s- 
ligured by many blenii.shc.s, and pEWticularly by Credulity and 
a love of the marvellou.s, 1 should be sorry to have these 
defects removed. In tracing the history of man through the. 
succes.sive changes of rudeness and reiincment, the characters 
of both are equally instructive ; and could we sup])ose a 
history to have been written at this time without being 
impressed by the prevailing lineaments of the age, we might 
view it with astonishment as a phenomenon, but could not 
fonsid<>r it a.s a faithful transcript of men and manners as 
they were. 

While many within the cloisters or the precincts of 
churches were thu,s cm])loyed, other branches of science were 
not neglected; and it is with pleicsurc that I turn to the name 
of dohn of Salisbury, a man whose elegance oflearning was 
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above the level of bis ag%, and its principal ornament. In a 
work written by him, entitled Metalogic/Mi, be states tlie pro¬ 
gress of his studies, and mentions who were lii.s masters. 
Early in life be travelled <o I'ari.s which city—when afterward, 
on a certain occasion, he iv«s comjKdled to leave his country 
—lie thus describes : “ 1 beheld its abundance of jirovisious. 
the sprigj^diness of its eitisens. Use composed gravity of the 
clergy. fbe\(clendour and majesty of the chnrcbe.s, with the 
various occupations of the schools; and in admiration I 
exclaimed. Happy bani.shment, that is permitted here to find 
a retreat;"’ In this city he heard Abailard, and after him 
otiier able proti;.ssors, under whose in.structions he soon became 
a great protieient in the popular exercises of di.sputatiou. 
Sen.'.iWe. how'cver, oi' tlie futility of the dialectic art, as it was 
then practi.sed, he jmrsned with succc.ss, under other masters, 
the .studie.s of the f/uadririum. Tlius rich in scientific lore he 
returned to England, wljcre he applied himself to sacred 
literature : but tve again find him in France, visiting his 
former compaiiions.oii tlie Mount of St.’Genevieve, whom he- 
describes as inextricably entangled in sophistic pursuits, not 
having advanced a single .steji; and of w-ht^se progress no 
liopes could uoif be cntovfained. “The advantage of thi.s 
art,” he okservc.s, “ as it perfected other acquirements, I was 
ready to admit: Jnit by itself it is«st*eriJe and void of Jife.” 
He severi-ly^ ecnsure.s .«ome prol'cssors, tvho, vain ol' tlieir 
sophistic skMl, did not elicit light, but involved the way to 
truth in greater darkness. Tlie reward.s which the great 
learning and many virtues of John merited, he soon obtained 
in abundasce in liis own and in otlier jjotintries. We see 
him in the Englisli court, I'onsulted by our primates, particu¬ 
larly by Thomas a Becket, whose friend he was in prosperity, 
and wlio.se companion in exile: and at Eome we find him 
highly esteemed by more than one pontiff, and enjoying the 
familiar intercourse of our countryman Adrian IV. 

It was on the occasion of his being sent to Rome by 
Heniy II. to obtain from this Adrian, as it seemed, the grant 
of Ireland—a.s an i-slund, by the donation of Comstaiitine, per¬ 
taining to the see of I’eter—tliijt a conversation w'as opened 
between the (jnvoy and the pontiff, of which the former has 
given an account. “ Adrian had lamented his many; suffer- 
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ings since his devation to the papal chair, observing, that 
his seat was beset With thorns; that it would have been well 
had he never quitted his native soil and the obscure retreat 
of a cloister; and that Heaven had placed him between the 
anvil and the hammer, from which he knew not how he 
should be rescued. With a frankness which did bin), honour, 
he then inquired of his friend what the world said^’ him and 
of the Koman church-* ‘ What I have heardJpfmany coun¬ 
tries," replied John of Salisbury, ‘ I will • fedy tell you. 
They say that the church of Borne shows herself not so much 
thflitparent of other churches, as their stepmother. Scribe.s 
and Pharisees have their seats in her, who lay grievous burdens 
on tlie shoulders of men, which themselves will not touch 
with one of their fingers. They <lomineer over the clergy, 
without being an example to the floWt: they heap together 
rich furniture, and load their tables with gold and silver, 
whOst their bands are kept shut by avarice. The poor r.ardy 
find access to them, unless when vanity may introduce them. 
"They raise contributions on the ehurcher, excite litigations, 
promote disputes between the iwstbr and the. people, deeming 
the best exercise of religion to consist in the proourement of 
wealth. With them everything is venal; and they may be 
said to imitate the devils, who, when they cease to do mischief, 
glory in their beneficence. From this charge a small number 
may be excepted. The pope himself is a burden to Christen¬ 
dom, which is scarcely to be borne. The complaint is, that 
while the churches which the piety of our fathers erected, 
are in ruins, and their altars neglected, he builds palaces, and 
exhibits his person clothed not only in purple, but .esplendent 
with gold. These things and more than these the people are 
heard to utter.’ ‘ And what is your own opinion?’ observed 
Adrian. ‘ Your question distresses me,’ answered the 
envoy; ‘for should I oppose my single voice to the public 
sentiment, I must be deemed false or a flatterer; on the other 
band, I am fearful of giving offence. However, as a cardinal 
of your church—whom he names—has sanctioned the voice 
of the people, I presume not to contradict him. He main¬ 
tains that, in the Eoman church there is a fund of duplicity 
and avarice, the real source of all the evils; and this he once 
declared in a public assembly, in which the late Eugenius 
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presided. Bat I must myself boMly say, as toy conscience 
dictates, that ! nowhere ever beheld ecclesiastics more virtuous 
and more enenues to avaripe than in this chutch, of which I 
can cite living examples, sind in whom may be ^und the 
austere .manners and temperance of Fabriciug joined to the 
character^ Christian excellence.,, As you inskt on having 
my opinionSl will say, that your doctrines should be followed, 
though all ywHf, actions may not be imitated. The world 
applauds and natters you; calls you father and master. If 
you are a father, why do you look for gifts from your childipi? 
If a master, why are you not feared and obeyed by yonr 
• Konians ? But you wish, it seems, to preserve tliis city by 
your largesses. Was it by such means that Sylvester acquired 
it? Holy father, you are in an error. What you have freely 
received, freely give. By oppressing others, you subject 
, yourself to^jppression.’—Adrian smiled, and having praised 
the ingenuous freedom of his address, commanded him, when 
he heard any evil qf him, faithfully to Report it. Then, to • 
justify the contributions* which Home exacted from the 
churdies, he repeated the apologue of the stomach and the 
members, the.se •complaining that he alone was benefited by 
their toil, and yet they found by experience that without 
hiili they could nt^ snbsi.st.” • " , 

The work which contains this curious dialogue is entitled 
Polffcraticon-»-or de nnghs curialium et restigiisphilosophorum 
—inscribed to Thomas a Becket, who was then chancellor of 
England. With much accuracy the author describes the 
manners oftthe great, and freely censure? their amusements, 
their w'ant of learning, and their unprofitable waste of time. 
With equal boldness he speaks of churchmen and of monks, 
blaming their ambition and their departure from primitive 
discipline. When I read the Folycraticon some years ago, it 
seemed to display great erudition, and to be replete with moral 
notions, sentences, passages of authors, examples, apologues, 
extratts of history, commonplaces, and citations from the 
best classical writers. But it appeared to be an iU-digested 
mass of learning, neither directed by a sound judgment, nor 
embeUished bj taste. Notwithstanding its imperfections, it 
is a valuable monument of literature, and exhibits in a^piens- 
■ ing manner th»s,^lents, the good sense, and the learning of 
John of Salisbury. 

I have perused many of his letters with delight. His style 
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seemed best adapted to tbSs species of composition, and his 
correspondents v&ee among the first personages of the age. 
Their contents,' therefore, as detailing important occurrences, 
are interesting, as their turn of expression is sometimes ele¬ 
gant. How beautiful is tliis opening of a letter froin France 
to the primate! “ Ex quo.partes attigi Cismarinas^'isus stim 
mihi eensisse lenioris aur® temperiem, et detJitmescentibus 
procellis tempestatum, cum gaudio miratus svi/fc rerum ubique 
ctqtiom, quietemque, et hetitiam poi>uloriun’.” Tlie contrast 
which this style bears with that of his eorresiwndents, parti¬ 
cularly with that of the martyred primate—^urhich is harsh, 
technical, and ropnlsive, fronirthe unceasing use of scriptural 
phraseolog}'—excites a warm preference in its favour, and 
covers many defects. From them, however, j|nd not fivm 
the anomalous superiority of John of Salisbury, the just 
standard of the literary state of the age should be fixed. To-. 
ward the close of his life he was promoted to tlie seo of 
Chartres, and died in the year 1182. 

As a eonqmnion to this great man, whqpe contemporary 
and friend he was, I might cite I’eter of Blois, Iwu-n, as his 
surname attests, in Frailce; hut wlio, iuviK'd by Henry 11. 
into England, became his secretary, enjoyed high ecelesiasti- 
ctil dignities, and was a fonspionous agent jn the transactions 
of the times. He had studied at Paris, and also at Boltina, 
the greatest seminary of canon and civil law. Here Thomas 
a Becket had likewise studied; and lienee he appears to have 
borrowed those maxims in defonce of which he died. As the 
objects of the two codes were diflerent, they miglit have Iieen 
kept separate, and good would have arisen from the separa¬ 
tion; but from the present ideas of men—which were at this 
time greatly corroborated by the publication of the Deeretttm 
of Gratian—it was supposed that the laws, if permitted to 
coalesce into one system, would give mutual support to eacli 
other, and the interests of church and state be equally pro¬ 
tected, Hence tlie professors of the canon and civil Law were 
the same; and he whose ambition aspired to high preferment 
became a civilian and a canonist. This union arose also, -in 
part, from the almost exclusive possession of learning at that 
time by men of the ecclesiastical order. 

De Blois, speaking of Theobald, the predecessor of Bccket 
in the see of Canterbury, notices the attention which was then 
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given to the study of the laws.* «In the house of ngr mas¬ 
ter,” he .says,, “ are severij leanied men, famous for their 
knowledge of law and politics, who spend the time between 
prayers and dinner in lecturing, disputing, and examining 
causes. To us fill the knotty questions of the khfgdcm are 
referred, ,which are produced in the common hall, and each in 
his order,\nving first prepared hmiself, declares, with all the 
elofiuence amS,^putenes.s in his power, but without wrangling, 
what is wisest and bafest to be done. And if Heaven suggest 
the best opinion to the youngest amongst us, we agree to it 
■without envy or detraction.” 

The sulijecfs treated by De Blois are chiefly theological; 
but Ids Icttci's alone ime now reatl, of which the style is not 
equal to that of John of Salisbury. Like lus, they abound in 
(juotations from scripture and from ecclesiastical and profane 
writers, which were then falsely deemed the test of erudition; 
! uit the .selection is made without judgment or taste; and where 
the author jirofesses to speak from hiniiiclf, forced antitheses 
and a eon.stfftit play upoH words render the style perplexed 
and indefinite, and degrade the most serious disquisitions. 

liel'ure I elos^ this view—wliiel),! have therefore the more 
willingly extended, because, from the general interchange of 
learning which now everywhere pivvailed, what is said of its 
•state in Jiiiglaud may be ajqilied, with little variatibn, to 
other couutiiie.s—I will subjoin a few words on that branch of 
the .arts which now claimed poeuliai- attention, and in which 
no common degree of real excellence was attained. \Vith us 
the chunjies of the Saxons were low, unornamented, and 
dark. J!y the Normans a better taste was introduced, wlSch 
.soon led to the aecom]>li.shmeut of those noble .structures which 
we view with jJeasure and admiration at this day. In the 
reign of Henry II. appeared tJie modmi Gothic. Cathe¬ 
dral and other churches were ever 3 nvl;ero erected, often on 
the ruins of the ancient edifices; and convents and cloisters 
rose, which were at once monuments of tlie piety, tire magni¬ 
ficence, and the taste of the age. But the materials, that is, 
the stone and marble, were often brought from foreign quar¬ 
ries, and the principal artificer were foreigners. We have 
accurate accounts left us of the manner of raising these^edi-. 


Ep. vi. hiivr cp. Eef. Clfew. 
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Sees, and of the means -wliich were not unfrequcntly employed 
to procure supplies. 

Gervase, of whom I have lately spoken, the monk of Can¬ 
terbury, who was an eye-witness, has d('scribed the burning 
of the choir of the cathedral of Cliristchurch in tiiat city, in 
H74, and its immediate reparation in less than tq;i years.' 
He details, through each year, the general process of the 
work, in the preparation of the materials; thfpoising of the 
walls and columns in stone and marble; the turning of the 
arche.s, tlie placing of the windows, and the labour's of the 
sculptors and carvers in completing the admirable plan. The 
architect was a Frenchman from Sens, who gave and exe¬ 
cuted the design; but as he was liurt by a fall in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth year, an English artist was employed to tinish 
the work. 

Earlier than this. ai<d in the same century, the'ubbey and 
church of Croyland, which a fire had also destroyed, were 
rebuilt. Tlie abbot had obtained from the arehbisbops of 
England and tbeir sutiragans an induk/ence, which dispensed 
with the third part of all penances inflicted tor sin, to those 
who should eonti ibuto towards the pious undertaking; and it 
was directed to the king and his people, and to the kings of 
France and Scotland, and^toall other kings and their vassale, 
rich ahd poor, in all parts of the Chri.stian ■>vorhl. Two monks 
carried the animating instrument into France and Flanders; 
two others into Scotland; two into Denmark and Norway; 
two into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland: and others into the 
counties of England. In the space of four j'ears, piountains 
of fcarble, says the hfstorian,'' were collected round the spot, 
with immense heaps of gold and silver, of iron, brass, cement, 
and every necessary material. 

On the day which was fixed for laying the foundation, a 
great multitude from the neighbouring districts met at Croy¬ 
land, earls, barons, and knights, with their ladies and families, 
abbots, priors, monks, nuns, clerks, and persons of all ranks. 
The abbott Joffred prayed, and shedding tears of joy laid the 
comcr-stoiie of the eastern front to the north. The next 
stone was laid by Richard de Purlos, a knight who-was much 
.attached to the abbey'; and on it he laid twenty pounds. 


* De Combust, et i-epoi*. Doroli. Ecclos. inter x. Scrip. 

* Coutiuuat. Hist, lugulpb. 
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Then came Geoffrey Ridel, a knight, and his wife Geva, and 
sister Avicia, the first laylhg on his stone ten marks; and the 
ladies having pkoed their stones, presented each a stone-cut¬ 
ter to serve at their expense for two years. The next corner¬ 
stone, to the south of the same front, was laid by the abbot 
of Thol'uey, Joffred’s brother, aixd on it ten pounds. Allan 
de Crou^x!^ baron, with his lady, and their eldest son and 
daughter, pieced the next four stones, offering on them the 
title-deeds of w*e advowsons of four neighbouring churches. 
Tlie carl of Leicester and the baron de Cantelupe, with his 
lady, and Allen de Fulbek, and Theodoric do Botheby, with 
his lady, and’Turbr.and de Spalding, knight.s, and then the 
fiirl of Northampton, followed by four knights, and tliree 
ladies, ixlaced their respective stones in the circle of the same 
front, each in order offering on them forty marks, twenty 
miu’ks, a kundred shillings, the gift of a messuage and two 
acres of land, the. tithes of sheep, a hundred marks, the service 
of two stone-cutters for four years, anxkthe tithes of Kirkby, 
and of four (tther livings.. The foundation stones of the north 
and south tvallk wore then laid by the same two abbots, 
and the monk^ j)f the convent; when the’priests of three 
neighbouring pari.shcs advanced, and laid the ba.ses of the 
three columns of the north wall, the-first attended by a hun¬ 
dred and four mJn of his parish, olfering their lalxour for one 
day in every month; the second with sixty, and tlic third with 
forty-two men, making the same offering till the work should 
be completed. The three columns of the south wall were 
tlien laid^by the prie.st of Grantham, with two hundred and 
twenty men, offering ten marks; and by the priest ofHockam, 
with Ids men, presenting twenty quarters of wheat and as 
many of malt; and by a third priest, with eighty-four men, 
offering six marks, two stone-cutters in their own quarry, and 
tlie carriage of the stone to Croyland. 

Joffred, ■who had addressed each one as he laid his stone, 
now. having admitted them to the fraternity of the abbey, and, 
with the benefits of the indulgence, to the participation also 
of their joint pr,aycrs and good works—invited the vast con¬ 
course, which amounted to more than five thousand persons, 
to dinner. The day was pa.ssed in hilarity, when the straqgers • 
retired, and the great *ork began. The public apaVtments 
of the monks, concludes the historian, were soon completed. 
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while the church, rising to the cloads, looked down on the 
neighbouring forest, inviting the tAveller to approach. 

By means like these, as I formerly observed,' those noble 
structures were raised, wliich, at this time, uotwithstandiug 
the great increase of wealth aud skill, nations hardly dare 
attempt. That superstition, as we conceive it, wa^jc ani¬ 
mating principle which sometimes planned and acji»wii]ili,-i|ii;d 
the designs, may be allowed; but by what i|^e sliall that 
reforming xeal he callc-d, which, some hilndiwl j-eitrs after¬ 
wards, could raise the massive hammer, and crumble the vene¬ 
rable materials into dust? 

The improvements in nvU architectui'e were not less pro¬ 
gressive. But we must eouline them to the paliici s, or j-ather 
castles, of the nobility; for tlic bnildings of tbe eunimoii 
I>eople in the towns and country, wliich were constructed of 
wood and covered with straw or reeds, continued tO>be squalid 
aud comfortless. Ca-stle.s wero everywhere raised by the kings 
and barons for tlieir (kjfence as well as residence, parlieularly 
under the first sovereigns of the Jiorraan line. Tii t.lic rcigii 
alone of Stephen no less than eleven hundred and tll'tcen 
were built. The'earth W'as encumbered by (Jieir weight; they 
were everywhere seen scowling oppression and defiauee, and 
were often the seats of ra,i)acity and tlie repositories of plun¬ 
der. We must not look for elegance in tlieir construction; 
nor for the display of the finer arts, which decorated the 
monasteries and churches. They come, therefore, properly 
under the description of miUlari/ architecture; and I'rom the 
few which still remain, we may form a just idea of,.thcir I'or- 
mer strength and dimensions. They were geiieriilly covered 
with lead, Uke the churches; and the narrow windows were 
glazed, admitting a scanty and faint light. The great hall 
alone could cheer the welcome stranger, in which the noble 
landlord sat, encompassed by bis friends and retainers; while 
the full bowl went round, and the jocund minstrels filled tbe 
spacious room with th«r songs. 

The Gothic style of building bore a strong resemblance to 
the literary taste of the age. There was little unity in the 
plan, a prodigality of labour*' in the execution, and a capri- 
■ cioug yariety in the ornaments. In this style the Pohferaticon 
of John of Salisbury was comjmsed; and its eeunterpiirt was 


‘ lUst. of Urn. 11. \i>pt‘iul. i. 
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beheld in the msissy edifips of the day. Yet these we stiii 
admire. But would this be the case did not eaily associa'^ 
tions reeoinineaiii them to our taste? IVe turn with disgust 
from the literary productions of that era, because, since the 
revival of a better taste, more perfect models are pkced before 
us; an(l,if Grecian models werejnore constantly in our view, 
should wiSbe pleased with their architecture, which is itseUi 
in all its com^sitjonB, etjually abhorrent from nature’s simple 
i'oniis? 

Tlie arts of sculpture, painting,’’poetry, and music, though 
tlie writers of the age are loud in their praise, and they were 
pursued with eagerness, exhibited little excellence. The 
ehurehes, indeed, were crowded with statues; and those 
motives of veneration wliich, in other days, gave a peculiar 
energy to the Grecian artists, might now also be supposed to 
auimale ftic chisel; but a concurrence*of other circumstances 
was wanting in which these times werfj deficient. It 
must, however, be admitted, that tlie fevival of these elegant 
arts, and tlie (Jegree of bxceUeno# w'hich tliey attained in the • 
dark ages, after ilie barbarians of the north had desolated the 
Roman provim;es, are to be ascribed solely to what Las been 
often termeil the superstition of the Christian converts. A 
Elation oi' refieytivf j)hilosophers, or’of calculating metjihaiits, 
would i rect no inagniliceiit eliurclies; elaborate no breathing 
statues; iii»a word, would not jiursiie. those arts wbieb, giving 
a lustre to I'xterual }>iety. tend also to civilize man, and to 
embellisli life. 

Til Ri«iie, ivlicro the seeds of tasfe.wcre preserved by the 
siirvii iiig monuments of ancient grandeur, the successors of 
Peter, animated by a lauiUible ambition, expiided a large 
fioilion of their ivealth in beautifying the city, and in build¬ 
ing, repairing, and omainenting eburches. We read' of gold, 
silver, and jewels profusely lavished; which, unibrtuimtely, 
operated as a temptation to avarice, and, holding out a rich 
reward t(» the invader, (Jrew down on the city a succession of 
calamities, which it became the solicitude of the next pontiffs 
■to repair. , 

Pffi«ti«( 7 ,wms also much practised in this and in other coun¬ 
tries, not only on the ceilings and walls of churchp, but ifi 

' St'f ilip Zff’i N’ of 1JI0 in AniisU-iiiH niul riatinn, or l]»p piiiiciiifil* 

I'RSslifjcs (IS sitatfil by I>oinitus, /W. ar lire, , 
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ornamenting the apartments, furniture, and especially the 
shields of persons of rank. The subjects, we may presume, 
were historical. Portrait painting was likewise sometimes 
pursued, ffe may estimate the ta^e with whicli such works 
were executed from the general standard of the age. Little 
attention Is due to the rapturous strains of contj^poraiy 
writers. But it is evident that they well understcm how to 
prepare and combine their colours, as the Ijeatrtiful illumina- 
tiorts of books which still exist sufficiently pr^re. The art 
of painting or staining glass, which Lad been long known on 
the continent, is thought to have been brought into England 
in the reign of king John. 

As the time approaches when the modern languages—which 
Lad hitherto been employed only in the purposes of domestic 
intercour.se—^will be enlisted into the service of the muses, 
they will demand peculiar attention. Since I have often 
spoken of the Latin ver-sifiers, I .“liould not again return to 
them, unle.ss I could lay before the reader some lijsrht eonijio- 
sitions on wine, or gallantri^ or lovfc, which might coincide 
with the design of the presmit work. But nothing <H'curs to 
my recollection, except the well-known linea of'.Valter Mapes. 
the pleasant archdeacon of Oxford, who has been styled tin- 
Englislj Anacreon: ' . 

“ Mihi est propositum in tabemi raori, 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant, cum venerint angelorum chori: 

‘ Deus sit propitius huic potatori!’ 

PocuUs aceenditar animi lucema; 

Cor inibutnin nectaro volat ad superna; 

Mihi sapit dnlcius vinnni in tabernu, 

Quam quod aqua miseuit prajsulis pincerna. 

Snom caique proprium dat natura mnuus. 

Ego nunqnam potui scribere jejunus: 

Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus; 

Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam fauus. 

Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo, 

Non possum scribere nisi sumpto cibo; 

Nihil valet penitus quod jejiinus scribo, 

Nasonem post caiices facile praiibo. 
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Mihi Dunq&aiD spiritus prophetise dator, 

Nisi cum ftierit venter bene satnr; 

Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur. 

In me Phsebus irrnit ac miranda fatur.”' 

It was the subject, surely, and not the elegance of'expression, 
that has acquired for Mapes the appellation which I mentioned. 
He lived early in the twelfth century, daring the reign of 
Henry I. The archdeacon in his sober moments was a 
great lover of'qptiquities, and is said to have supplied Geoffrey 
of Monmouth with the Welsh MS. on the early concerns of 
Britain, wliich the latter translated into Latin.^ 

Nothing was deemed too humble nor too sterile for the 
labours of the Latin muse. We have seen the drudgery mth 
which she toiled in history, in describing the symptoms of 
maladies, and in prescribing remedies; and I may add, that 
she was ^metimes rwiuired to exert lier genius in versifying 


* Tlius pleasttTiiiy renJorct! by Hunt 

• I tb‘vis«*tt» fiid iny d:i\^—in o. tavern drinkiug: 

Ma> ‘<oiiie I'brisiiau forme—the glass when I am shriuking; 

1'hat the cherubim may cry—when they see iw sinking, 

Cioil be meft-iful to ft soul—of this gentleman’s way of thinking. 

“ A ubiss of witiC amazingly—-cnlightcmuh one's intenials; 

"I’is wings litdcwed witli nectar—tlflii tly uj> to snpcnials: 

Bottles enteked in lavcri!t>—have much the sweeter kenielo , 

'Diyijj fclie sups allowed m us— in i)ie ecdlcge journals. 

“ Kvery one by nature bath—a mould which he wtis Ciist in; 

I liuppen to la* one of thoM*—who iicror could write fasting, 

Hv ^ i'ingle little bi»y—1 ''•lionld be 9«r|)iissM in 

Writing so; 1 'd just us lief-—bo Imriod, foiub’d »ud grass'd in. 

“ H\ery one by nature hath—a gift too, a dotation : 

J, when .1 make verses,—<lo got the inspiration 
< If the vfTv best of whic—that comes into the nation ; 

It maketh sermons to almnnd—for edification. 

•• Just AS lifjuor flowe.th good—^flowetli forth my lay so; 

Ihil I must moreover eat,—or I could not say so ; 

Nought it availeth inwardly—should i write all day so; 

Uut with God’s grace after meat—1 beat C>vidius Naso. 

“ Neither is there given to me—pjophetic animation, 

Unless when T have eat and drank—yea, e^'n t(» saturation; 

Then iu*ny upper story—hath Bacchus domination, 

Aud Phu^juis rusheili into me,.and beggareth all relation.”* 

^ Lelaiul de Scrip. Brit. 
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grammatical rules., Subjects of a ligHter kind, a.® the birth of 
a child, the return of' Spring, or the pleasures of the chace, 
came naturallj' within the prorince of poetry; but 1 have 
nowhere discovered a single spark of genius. Beauty of style, 
grandeur of imagery, boldness of •conception, and energy ot 
expression, will be sought in vain. All is atfected, low, la¬ 
boured, puerile,,and insipid; the some, .a.s we shall .sexm 
see, will be the character of all productions in tlie modern 
tongues. Yet these versifiers hail read the Lyein jiocts of a 
better age, and they seemed to possess a suificient conunaml 
of language. Indeed, words are never wanting, when the 
mind is really animated, or, to nse a more apitrojiriatc expre,'- 
sion, when it is inspired. It then etfuses its thoughts in glow ¬ 
ing diction and enraptured strains. Of this we hu\e many 
examples iu the early songs of many barbarous people in 
which the genuine seeds of poetry may Ite Ibund. The ju r 
son.5 of whom I am s])eaking were indeed barbaroiis; but 
they were also the dregs of a corrupted stock in wliom all 
vigour had long been extinguished, and wdio-were,,contented ti 
write iu a language which had lost all its jirisliiv energy. Tla 
eliaracteristies of, mental strength were ])riiieipally wanting 
Even their religion, as they vieweil it. did nht elevati*; am 
battles they seemed to contemplate with u cold indifference 
as tliiy did the various ‘workings of }>assijn. A.s I luna 
Iteforc me no cpithalamium, or song of war, of the chace. or o 
love, I will jircsent the reader with an cpitajih, written lo 
Doniro, whom 1 before mentioncil, on many noble relations o 
the countes.s Matilda, buried iu the castle of Caros.sa, in wlih-l 
he may endeat our to discover whether it possesses either tli 
j)oint of epigram, or the pathos of elegy: 

“ Hos saxo texi cum natis, atque jiucllie, 

Qnos Dens ad caulas paradisi ducat et aulas: 

Non liicdis inixti, sinceri sint sed m ills, 

Pasena quo Chrlsti pa.scant sine fine fienigni." 

It cannot be doubted but that music kept pace with it 
sister art. It occupied, as will be recollected, a place in tli 
(/iiadrirhim, and wa.< therefore judged deserving of high atten 
^n. But this, I presume, was cliielly church music, whie 
tv'as taught in all the schools of convents, wdiere it entered int 
,Jlie general course of instrnefion. The son oi' the ennieri 
^tho had acquired this singing accomplishment among tl 
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canons of Hildc-lieim. * The profcs.sors of the art travelled 
from place to place, and sometimes even came from distant 
countries, as we read in Bede’ of one John, named the 
.singer, who was sent into England from Eome. He first 
taught in the raonasterj' where lie settled, and where, it is said, 
he instructed tlic brothers, “wliile such as had skill in singing 
re.*oitC(l from other convents to hear him; and many invited 
him to tench in other places.” Still more to prove the estima¬ 
tion ill which ’(jusk; tvas held, the same author relates,^ that 
a young man, named Cednion, unahle to perform his part at 
an cntcrtaiuinent, and who retired when it came to his turn to 
.sing, wa.s afterwards wonderfully instructed in the art during 
Jiis sleep. ISot only did he leant to sing, hut to make ver.scs, 
‘•full of sweetness, in his own language, on whatever moral 
subject might lie proposed.” He sang, says Bede, of the 
(roation <4'the world, the origin of mail, the terrors of future 
judgmeut, and the delights of heaven. Subjects less edifying 
and ]''S.s .sublime soon engaged the attention of tlie singing 
.tribe and of ilicir^iiditoi;s. 


‘ r.cclfSi. Hit’. win 
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SXATE OF LEARNING IN THE THlRTEENTfT CENTURY. 


Tliirtecnth <'eiitnry: Formatiun of modern langiiiipeB—Tlio ronintu' or 
romtiJtf,- hiupiage—'rronvi-nrs uiid trouliaddiiTK—The stale (»f <*tljer 
(ounlnes—Italy—Comluci of tlio lloiuiui liisiio|ts—I’liiversiiies—Oilier 
ernsades—'And other monustieiiistitiititjus—i)i\ines imd ithih's«>j'herH : 
Tlioinaa Atiuinas—St. Boiuiventuxv—Alhertns Miiguuh—Ihsooii— 
i’oliert Grosteftte—The various fortunes of isiorijui:— 

Italian—Matthew Paris—I’oetrj-—Suxou and Kiig^ish language—Its 
poetry—Latin poetry—*3uirodue.tion of rhymes—Grammar and rhetoric. 

• 

The Latin tongue, though greatly debased, had hitherto con¬ 
tinued to be the language of the schools, aRd that iii which 
the learned wrote. But through the eourse of many cen¬ 
turies, in all the countries where Latin had heeh sjiokcn by 
the jieople, a certain colloquial jargon bad been gradually 
growing out of it, which bore a greater or less reseniblunce 
to the parent stbek from w'liieh it sprung. This \ ernacular 
language of Italy, and its dependent islands of Spain and of 
France, may Ije traced through a series of vitiating changes, 
to the ancient trunk of the Liitin idiom. In the more north¬ 
ern states, amongst which the language of Rome had never 
prevailed, a similar process had taken place; and as tlie dif¬ 
ferent forms, of sj)eech in England, in Germany, in Denmark, 
and in Sweden, acquired some consistency, their origin might 
be distinctly traced to the same northern stock.' Wherever 
the intercourse with other nations had been most ruling and 
constant, the rising language was marked by a greater pre- 

' Sop Mensels Loitfiulon, /<«.«. from wliicli work, would it iiitorost (lie 
render, 1 could extinct much on the ijrojjrchs of the Ocrmnii liiugiiiiije. 
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valence and commixture of foreign words. The language of 
Spain was thus affected by the Arabian settlors, and tliat of 
England by the irruption of the Normans. 

Much has been written on the origin of our modern Euro¬ 
pean languages; but if the existence of a parent stock be ad¬ 
mitted—which is an acknowledged fact in every country— 
tlie problem does not appear to be encumbered with any diffi¬ 
culties. If we scrutinize the changes which every language 
undergoes in til* lapse only of a single century, as it is ope¬ 
rated nfain by causes of more or le.ss force or extent, and take 
into the calculation a much longer period, and the action of 
more causes, What striking or anomalous appearance is there 
in the (construction of any modern tongue for which it is not 
easy to account ? After the fall of the western empii’c, the 
hosts of invaders who gradually diffused themselves over Eu- 
_ rope, by a«slow but certain train of causation, extended the 
influence of their language with that of their power, till the 
parent speech of the country in which»thcy had establishe ' 
their dominion, ac<Juiring«new idioms and new terminations 
with the additidn of new words, lost its original form am 
assumed a new i^pearance. Or, in those instances in wind 
the Latin liad acquired a fixed standard—which seemed per 
potuated by the partiality of the Ipamed, the- rules of thi 
church-service, and the admired literary productions of* pas 
ages, tile parental idiom—embalmed, as it were, in honour 
able death, kept possession of the avenues to science, whilsl 
its derivative dialects, or corrupt progeny, were employed in 
colloquial jntercourse and the various purposes of commoii 
life. Thus one remained a dead, the otlier became a living 
language. But the progress to this point of separation was 
extremely slow, as the history of Italy would attest. 

It may still be observed, that when languages had ad- 
\anced so far as to be useful, and to be employed even by the 
learned in the common traffic of life, they were not immedi¬ 
ately .converted into vehicles of literary composition. Nor 
were they retiuisite for this purjaise. The habits of educa- 
tiqn, and the distinction which was enjoyed by those who 
understood the Latin tongue, naftirally attached the posses¬ 
sors to its use;* and its comprehensive vocabulaiy, which 4ad 
long been applied to the discussion of all subjects, was aflotber 
reason for its preference. It was, besides, the wish of those 
who atfthis period had any pretensions to intellectual sujw- 
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riority, to keep as long as possible the key of knowledge in 
th^ own hands; and to mete it out in such quantities, or at 
such times, as might best accord with their interests or incli¬ 
nations. Independently of these considerations, the languages 
themselves—^which M’cre as yet expressive of little more than 
sensible objects—would have been found inadequate to desig¬ 
nate the various 'combinations and abstractions of intellect. In 
the meantime, the illiterate, that is, the bulk, of men in every 
country, satisfied with their limited knowlcd,'e, and with the 
speech w'hich ministered to their constant wants, cared little 
for the advantages which the language of ancient Rome was 
supposed to possess. 

This language, therefore, continued to he tho language oi 
science and scientific men; nor was it before the tw'elfth cen¬ 
tury, as seems generally agreed, that her eldest daughter, the 
Italian—having acquired a copious and extensive ^Araseology 
—committed her thoughts to writing, and assumed a new 
character. Still I am inclined to think, though no vestiges 
of such compositions may remain, that, in'the earliest infancy 
of every language, love has found words, and reduced those 
words to some measure moi-c expressh'c-of affection, and more 
likely to attract the attention of tlie object it admired. 

The Provengal is allovfedjby some Italian writers' to have 
been first applied to literary purfHJses. These productions, 
how'ever, though in themselves deserving of little praise, form 
an interesting ejtoch in the history of letters. They led to 
more important results. From them men imbibed a taste for 
reading; or, if they did not read, their ears attested, tiiat, 
though to be deemed learned the study of Latin was necessary,, 
tame might be acquired, and pleasure received, tlirough the 
more homely strains of the vernacular tongue. 

When cluvalry, the fortunate institution of the dark .ages, 
enlisted the etforts of every mind, and the prowes.s of every 
arm in its service, the languages of Europe could be no 
longer mute. 

Li speaking of those idioms which had acquired most ma¬ 
turity, I have just intimated that they were the Provencal 
the Italian. With respect to the .first, I might more pro- 
f have said that the language, afterwards 'knovm by the 

e of French, was divided into two dialects, both of which 

f. 

' Skb Tiriibos6ln, Storia del. Let. Itol. iii. 
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bgre the name of Romans or Romance, because each was 
formed on the basis of the Boman: that to the north being 
adulterated by a mixture of Frankish and Norman words, 
whilst the dialect of the south wsis vitiated by w<jrds trans¬ 
ferred from the language of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and 
Alani. The river Loire, not rigidly taken, was their common 
boundary, I'he first might be called the T'rench Romans. 
the latter the Rroven^nl, because spoken by the subjects of 
Baimond, count of IVovence, well known in the armies of 
the crusaders. The characters of these dialects, however, 
though owning a common source, were marked by strong 
lines of difference. The Provencal, from a milder climate, 
from a more constant intei'course with strangers, and from a 
closer affinity to the mother tongue, was soft and harmonious: 
tile French more harsh, as retaining more of its northern 
mixture. eBut if we number the cottatries in which these 
languages were now current, it will be seen that the Pro- 
reui-al was confined within tlie limits’which 1 assigned it; 
while the I^enc/t Romans, overflowing its natural bound¬ 
aries, became flhniliar to distant nations. It passed with the 
cun<]ueror into JJngland, where it was prevujusly fashionable. 
The Norman settlers rendered it familiar at Naples and in 
Sicily, though hei-e it was com v^quished by the SMjierior 
fascination of the Italian dialiM. The CTusaders carried it 
into tlie eas|, and planted it in Syria, in Palestine, in Cyprus, 
and at Constantinople, where it was at least as permanent 
as the conquests which they had made. 

As tljejirogress of mind in all countries is alike, the first 
essays in the languages which I have mentioned were of the 
poetical kind, or what more properly might be tenned 
metrical comjiosition, the authors of which, from the word 
mre/Uioji, to the honour of which they aspired, aequired the 
appellation, in the north of France, of TVouveurs, and in tlie 
south, of Trottbadours. There was a close resemblance in 
the subjects on which they exerted thar powers. They were 
the supposed feats of heroes in military songs, with tales of 
love and merriment, all of which were connected with chi¬ 
valry, tmd designed to promote' its views. It is, however, 
maintained by modem authors of the late French sclmol, ' 
not only that the productibns of the Tronveurs were tlie most 
numerous, but likewise that they show more felicity of inven¬ 
tion, iind display greater elegance of diction, whilst tliey 
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re{>resent those of the Troubadonrs as deficient in imagerj-, 
in interest, and in taste, and producing disgust by a tedious 
and perpetual monotony. This may be true, but I. suspect 
that the cljoicest efforts of the more northern muse, if laid 
before us in their native attire,' would be found not greatly 
to surpass them in variety of attraction. 

It is not, I believe, pretended that any of these authors 
drew from the original stock of their own minds; though—if 
it can be proved that the first subjects were Aorrowod from 
the Arabians, or from the cast, during the intercourse esta¬ 
blished by the crusades—the subsequent progress of imitation 
may be easily explained. lJut whether borroived or original, 
di.sfigured by a thousand defects of method and style or 
polluted by the grossest obscenities, the compositions of the 
Trouveurs and Troubadours, wdiether in prose or metre, evince 
the true character of the dialects which they employed; the 
talents of the writers, and the taste of those who recited them 
or who listened to tlie recital. They show more; for works 
of fancy, a.s it has been well observed, written iir remote ages,- 
are the best, if not the only documents, illu’strative of the 
manners and customs, that is, the oj)inions, prejudices, super¬ 
stition,?, tones of conversation, and mod(!S of life, of the times 
in which they were compqsed^ When tliey furnish us with so 
much' valuable information, we' may readily overlook their 
defects; and, indeed, these very defects are thqmselvcs in¬ 
structive, as far as they mark the progress which had been 
made. The historian chronicles the gi-cat events of life, the 
revolutions of governments, the characters and ,d<.‘aths of 
princes, the issue of battles, the altercations of polemics, the 
ravages of war iind famine; while the Trouvenr or Trouba¬ 
dour, he he poet, fabler, or romancer, explores the. diversified 
scenes of common life, and describes men as they are. If 
the personages whom he introduces are not real, and the 
events which he describes never happened, stiU the manners 
which he paints are true. 

' The Frenoh editor of the Fuhlinux om Conlea., M. Le Graiiijl, has tokep 
the liberty to omit, to suppress, to Admit, and to arraujye, os might sem to 
plt'iirto ii modern render liest; nnd his English imitator, ^r. Way, ui Ihs 
liigiily eh'gjuit poetical translations, lias taken still greater liberties. We 
ha\e tittl from either the real eftiisions of the Trovveurs, a'ft is preteiuled, of 
the twelfth nnd thirteenth couturies. [The collection formed by W. liny* 
nonrad lins supplied the desideratum.] , 
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^wng these manners) though rather exaggerated beyond 
their natural dimensions, those of the monks, priests, and 
physicians, are conspicuously displayed. But, in truth, what 
was really venerable never escaped the lash of comic writers; 
as the malevolence of man is gratified by beholding that 
lowered by ridicule wliich may have cheeked his own irregu¬ 
larities, or held up before him the glass oftruth. However 
this may have been, in respect to the persons of whom I am 
speaking, tlie cihmpositions of the Trouveurs and Troubadours 
abound with the severest ridicule of such persons and of such 
things, as, in the temper of the 'age, were highly estimated 
and most genhrally revered. In return, the Trouveurs and 
Troubadours, wliilc they amused the idle and the profane, 
failed not to be represented, but with little eflfect, as lewd and 
impious libertines. 

Notwithstanding tliis state of opposition, it has been re¬ 
marked from the evidence of documents, that many members 
of the monastic orders emjdoyod their leisure in writing tales 
for the minstrels,*or in forming collections of such fictitious 
adventures as,*we may presume, were most admired. Their 
libraries, in tliig and in other countries, abounded with works 
of this kind. They were also, it seems, great encouragers 
of the rhyming, art, and engj|ge<i the minstrels to enliven 
their festive ceremonies and entertainments by son^s and 
music.' 

"While in the south the Troubadours amused their coun¬ 
trymen, and diffused some taste of letters by reciting or 
singing ^heir compositions, the Italians caught the flame, 
adapted their subjects to tlieir own more melodious tongue, 
and improving both it and them, left their masters far behind. 
For a time, however, attracted probably by the charms of 
these novel productions, they themselves cultivated the Pro- 
ven^id dialect; and we read of many who composed in it, 
and who, in the courts of their prince^ practised the seductive 
arts) of the Troubadours. The Italian tongue, as the historian 
of its literature candidly owns, not completely formed, even in 
the thirteenth century, possessed not those elegancies which 
can allure the poet to its use: Whereas the Provenfal, from 
long practic# in rhyme and verse, presented an easy plirjseo- 
Jogy, and was»preferred by the Italians themselves. But thia 


See Hist, of Kug. Poet. i. 1 r). 
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did not last , long; competition produced eEcdleiice, and the 
new language of the Italian cities was soon without a 
in every species of compositiwa.' 

In the north, the Trouveurs, whose iMlguage had been 
carried intS distant countries, conveyed also thdr composi¬ 
tions with their language ; and thus we were enriched. If, 
however, it be trfie, as evid&tly appears from their popular 
tales, that they had borrowed mucli from the old l)ards of 
Britain and Armorica, or latterly from the liistory of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, we took back only, as far as these stories 
went, the fictions of our anccstor-s clothed in a new attire. 
By the side of the glorious achievements of Chdrlemagnc and 
his heroes, are jlact'd the exploits of Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table, aud the incantations of the magician 
Merlin arc an unriviilled source of wonder.'^ 

Arthur and Charlemagne, observes the liisloriin of our 
poetry,^ are the first and original heroes cd' romance, in 
whose chronicles are displayed the cliaracters, the leading 
. subjects, and the fundamental fictions, which have supplied' 
such lunple matter to this singular species of composition. 
The crusades or the Arabians may have supplied other mate¬ 
rials : hut these tales, diversified sometimes, and enlarged, 
still continued to prevaiL and to he the favourite topics. 
A nd as Geoffrey’s history is tne gr.and repository of the acts 
of Arthur, so a fabulous history, a.scribed to -arclibi.diop 
Turpin, is the ground-work of all the legends told of the 
conquests of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 

In the commencement, and still more, in the progress of 
the thirteenth century, the intellectual state of man evidently 
improved. He read, listened, and was amused. 'This arose 
from the use, in aU countries, of the modern languages; for 
though I have dwelt chiefly on two, to which the Italian may 
b« added, it is certain that no speech was unemployed. The 
Spanish was now formed; and from their Arabian inmates, 

' Tirabosehi. it. •‘W.'i. [See also the works of Feutry, euumerateil in tlie 
Biogrnphie Uniwrselk’; Lea Etrennei da Earnasse; Giugsi^ae et Salvit. 
Hist. LiLteraire d’ Jtidiu, and Dam’s JTist da la JtapuMiqae da Vaitha. 

, * I am indebted for tbe snbstouce of this inquiry to tbe> Erafaae of Le 
Grand, FahUamT ou Ooatas^ vol. i.; as also to tbe Prafacc aiid«oO'.«, rbieCy 
taken from tbe same, of G. EUis, in tbe English translation’of tbe Fahtimir, 
• by Way. See, likewise, tbe Hiatoira das Troitbadmtrs, and Wartou's Hist, 
of Eng. Poet. vol. i. dissert. 1. * Dissert. 1. 
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whose schools were Tisited by mahy learned Christians, liitgrr ' 
would derive subjects, whether scientific or amusing, on whiJ» 
to make trial of their infant powers. The noj^em dialects, 
were more advanced. They were filiations from one common, 
stock;' amongrt which tlft Teutonic preserved ks original 
predominancy, and might, therefore, at all times, be deemed 
adequate to the purimses of composition. The fablers visited 
tlie courts of Germany; and we read of the encouragement 
which they ejiperienced. Even the emperors themselves 
deigned to be their protectors; and as the vernacular tongue, 
more fixed and more comprehensive than that of the Trou- 
vems or Troubadours, could represent in its own idiom the 
stories of their heroes, the tides of their love, or the adven¬ 
tures of their chivalry—we may readily cCfhceive, that if 
they were not pos.sessed of such themes, the countries of 
Germany* abounded with the same gr similar effusions of 
genius. In flngland wc know what was done." 

To tliese causes of intellectual improj ement must be added, 
at the samii timu, the,general jiatronage which learning 
evorywhei’e csjicrienced; for while the cultivation of the 
modern tongues Mudcly diffused the elements of a new taste, 
Latin, and the higher studies which were dependent on it, 
were not neglected. It might even happen that these studies 
would be the m&re. vigorously-lturSued, from an apprehension 
lest these new pretenders to public favour should rob them 
of the fame which they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. A 
fabler, siuging or reciting his tale of wonder to ears fami¬ 
liarized with the language in which it was conveyed, while he 
interestefl attention, gained applause, and often received a 
more substantial reward. Ilad not the Latin language, from 
the long practice of ages, been devoted to the pursuits of 
science, and—^what gave it a more imposing stability—^been 
consiicratod in the service of the church, there was, I think, 
at tliis time, some danger lest it should have given way to an 
overbearing influence, and have been lost by disuse. 

Italy—^to whose cities, particularly to those of Lombardy, 
the peace of Constance, in 1183, had given liberty—soon ex- 
‘perienced that internal aniniogities, civil strife, and envious 
rivalry, rather than general tranquillity mid mutual support, 
had taken pl;ice of the hpen and' united warfare which they 


^ J>ee Meiisers Leitfailcu. —7. 
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SO Jong luiuntained against the head of tlie empire. The 
factions also of the Guelplis and Ghibellines—the Whigs and 
Tories of the age—and the renewed contests between the 
entire and tlie priesthood, still more widely ditfused, or more 
deeply impressed, the evils of discord. The chronicles of 
the times are filled wdth tlu^ disgusting recital—and this be¬ 
tween cities and citizen.s, the owner.s of castles and private 
families—of treasons, exile.s. homicides, and battlc.s.' Sicily 
and its dependent states, unceasingly lacerat^l by neiv pre¬ 
tenders to the throne, enjoyed but few years of security and 
repose. 

.Such, says the historian,'-^ was the condition -of Italy from 
the last years of the twelfth tf> the close of the tldrteenth 
century; and ff letters had ceased to become objects ol" inte¬ 
rest, could it have excited surprise? But yet tliis was not the 
case. Among the sowereigus who ruled, many hnVl them in 
estimation; many had cultivate<t them in early life, and still 
deigned,,among the.arduou.s cares of oflice, to make them 
occasional objects of tlndr attention, and ■ to encourage and 
reward their professors. New schools were opened. The.se 
measures were favourable; but the times were yet inaus¬ 
picious. If the number of students was great, books llicm- 
selves were scarce; and .still more lau-e were tlio.se who could 
di-stinguish between truth and falsehood. ' And was such 
power of discrimination to he expected? If a mtidern sage, 
intent on some problem, hut conscious that Ids life was in 
danger, should hear the steps of an approaching assassin at 
his back, would he, like Archimedes, tranquilly pur.suo his 
investigation? Such, at this time, was, in a greatmeasure, 
the condition of the Italian student; and we may w'ell be 
surprised that so much, rather than that so little, was aecom- 
ph'shed. 

Italy was now divided into vai-ious provinces, not connected 
by :iny system of general union. Some of the states were 
styled republics, whilst others acknowledged the control of 
princes who liad claims of ancient right, or freely chosen by 
the people. Though the emperors, by the late peace, had 
ceded many of their rights, Ahey still retained the nominal 
sovereign dominion, ivhich they were ever anxious to exer¬ 
cise. ' Tlij^kingdom of Sicily, on both sides th« .strait, could 


Script, passim. 
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number many ample provinces. Enriclied by munificent 
donations, the successors of Peter enjoyed, even as temporal 
princes, a wide extent of territory. Many, in short, of tiie 
cities which were called fret’, spontaneously submitted to be 
p-overned by some one of'their own citizens, reuiUrkable for 
his wealth, his family, or his wisdom. Thus had begun to 
Ix' formed those divers civic bo'dics, at once so respectable 
and powerful, <{f which we afterwards so frc(iuently read. 

In such a s^te of things, when taste should possess or 
fashion should influence the minds of the great, literj^ture and 
the arts would be sure to experience an ample share of 
patronage and ]>rotection. Even ambition, or rivalry, the 
love of fame, or the .shame of being outdone, tjoiild not cease 
to operate in the absence of other motives; and ^lorhaps the 
mutual animosities which I mentioned might themselves, on 
many occasions, prove incentives to the furtherance of literary 
pursuit.-'. 

PVedericll., who tv.as educated in .Sicfly, and in 1218 raised 
to the imperial thlone, was the patron of literature, and was 
himself extenshely learned. Ilis skill in languages, amongst 
which !irc recljoned the Italian, German, and French, is 
much celebrated by contemporary writers; and they tell us 
of tlie schools or^academies which ho founded; of the works 
which he procured to bo translated from the Greek; find of 
the intelloejual ardour which he everywhere endeavoured to 
excite.* Hi.s chancellor, the learned Peter do Vincis, wa.s his 
fellow labourer in tlie meritorious work. Tlie court of Fre- 
■deric, oljserves the historian,** whom 1 willingly follow, 
apjKiared as a luminous theatre, on which the learned men 
met wliom ins munificence attracted; whilst, under the shade 
of royal protection, they pursued their various studies and 
gave energy to the love of science. Among these were many 
IVouhadours. Frederic afforded encouragement to their 
amusing arts, and was himself a poet, a.s he had cultivated 
the.Italian, or rather the Sicilian dialect, which was the 
language of his early youth.** But the cares of an extended 
empire, the conflicts which his ambition occasioned, and, 
more than either, his unceasing controversies with the Ko- 
man bishops^-by wliom he, was ch.oi-ged with the commission, 
of every criina—necessarily diverted his mind from literary 


’ IJi^ickcr, Hist. Pliil. iii. 


“ Tiraliosclii, iv. 17. 


3 Ibid, jjus.'i. 
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occupations, and obstructed the completion of many plans, 
which, in a reign of more than thirty years, m^ht otherwise 
have been aocomplished. After his father’s death, Manffedi, 
the natural son of Frederie, showed the same taste for learn¬ 
ing, and Became its ardent protector. On ap{)ointing an 
able professor to the schools of Naples, which liad been 
founded by the late king, he observed, that in his dominions, 
which were possessed of so many decorations, it wsis his 
wish that tlie liberal arts should flourish, and that his people, 
whom imture had endowed with the richest talents, should 
be provided with all the means of instruction.' 

Wliilo the literary improvement of Italy thus occupied tlie 
attention of its native princes, and whilst by their mean.-, and 
by the taste which was arising among the indejMindent cities 
of Lombardy, the Italian language was daily coiupre.s.seil into 
strength, softened into'hannony, or poll.-hcd into (dsgaucc, the 
same object continued to intcrcBt tin; zciil of the bi.shoi>.s of the 
Roiiian see, who wcreuiow in possession of wealth. <if ti'n'itoiy, 
t-and of ait unbounded influence. Eeclesiastical science, how¬ 
ever, was with them the principal concern, "Since the year 
1198, tlie papal chair had been oeeiipicd by Innocent 111. 
who seems to have inherited the spirit of Hildebrand without 
diminution or alloy. He had studied tirst at Rome, then at 
Bologfna, and at Paris; whence he returned profoundly im¬ 
bued with human science, and rich in ecclesiastical lore. His 
understanding was acute, Lis memory retentive; and whether 
he spoke in the vulgar tongue or in that of the learned, Lis 
eloquence commanded e<iual attention. He had composed 
sundry works before his i>ontificate; after his accession to the 
chair his sermons and decretal epistles marked him for one of 
the most learned prelates whom the Roman .see had possessed. 
His great excellence consisted in legal, that is, canonical 
knowledge. This appeared in the eonsistorial meeting,® which 
were regularly held, and at wliich he presided and delivered 
his sentiments. We are told that the learned repaired to Rome 
to hear him: causes from all quarters were referred to his 
tribunal; and his decisions were received as the oracles of 
truth. 

‘ STorift della Letter. Ital. h. ^1-1. 

Vita lun. iii. Snip. Iter. Uol. iii. [M. Dutbeil lias published a Miluiue 
of liis l.atiu It'Hers,] 
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Tile effects of such an example must necessarily have been 
great: but Innocent united it with the influence of rewards,- 
and the obligation of legal ordinances. We read of the pri¬ 
vileges which he granted to the schools of Bologna and Paris; 
and the acts of the fourth Loteran synod exhibit the laws 
which he revived or enacted, by which tic candidates for the 
sacred ministry might be provided with prOJicr means of in- 
struclicm, die dense shades of genci-al ignorance be more 
effectually disp^led, and new lustre be acquired by the 
church, of whieli he was the head.* I have shown the fair 
.‘ide of Innocent, others may delineate his otlier qualities and 
cliaracteri Sties’. 

The measures of Innocent for the promotion of science, 
w'ero followed by succeeding pontifls; and it would have been 
well il' thc.se alone had been pur.sued. But they also took up 
, Ilia view,s%f‘ambition, which involved tliem in contests; and 
thu.s aviTtiiig their tlioiight,s from objects which, in our estima¬ 
tion. are alone compatible with theoffiotfof first pastors of the 
church, they "often impeded the accomplishment of the best . 
couciTtcd plan^. Had tlie Homan bishops—if possessed only 
of hall' the wc#lth which was voluntarily bestowed, of half 
the territories, and of half the influence which they actually 
enjoyed—directr^l these most limitq,d"raeanSto the cultivation 
of science, and to the moral imjirovement of the Cbftstian 
world, leavifig the civil concerns of states in the hands of tliosc 
to whom they more properly pertained, the people of Europe, 
and particularly those of Italy, would never have degenerated 
So far beilpvv the standard of their ancestors. Their mental 
powers, not permitted to become torpid by inaction, would 
have preserved an honourable distinction; literature and the 
arts, encouraged by example, and patronised by rewards, 
would not have exi)ericnced the extreme of degradation to 
which they were reduced; and, in short, the dark age.s would 
not have formed such a long and dreary cliasm of ignorance 
and "barbarism in the amtuls of man. 

The station which those bishops occupied was singularly 
propitious for the accomplishment of the good work which I 
have mentioned. They reside* in the capital of the ancient 
world, and wbre heirs of Jhe imposing ascendency which it- 
conferred; they were surrounded by the relics of literature 


' <)(!ov. Hsytialilus Coiitiii. Annal. 13nrou. passim. 
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and the monuments of art. To watch over the moral state of 
man, to provide means of instruction, to correct abuses, to 
encourage the growth of virtue, in one word, to take care that 
the Christian republic re<!eived no injury in all it.s sacred 
relations fo a future state, were the high duties of tlieir office. 
The careswhich are necessarily inherent in temporal command, 
and the provisions of family, were placed beyond the boun¬ 
dary of tlieir interests. The patrimonies lof Peter were 
abundant, and having no heirs for whom to pi-ovide, they had 
no more than an interest for life. Possessed of a general 
superintendence over all orders of churchmen, and particularly 
over the monastic institutions, they maintained'an intei’course 
with all countries, and were by this means well apprisiod of 
the characters, the conduct, and the endowments of the minis¬ 
ters of religion, whom they could themselves employ, as 
circumstances might best direct, or recommend to Ike emi)loy-_ 
ment of others. 

All this, and mo^ than this, the circumsttances of the 
Roman bishops enabled them to perform." AVliy, then, was 
so little done? Not only was lewning negiected, and the 
darkness in which we had so long walked govered the Eu¬ 
ropean world, while they were possessed of the powerful 
instruments of coiunteraetjon which I have ^ described, but«l 
lear it may he said that the obscurity became more intense, 
as their means of dispersing it were rendeiTd moye abundant. 
They were seldom wanting in talents, and in acquirements 
they were seldom deficient. In truth, the election to the 
tiai-a generally fell on the ablest men; and they had at their 
command, fitted for employment at home or embiissies abroad, 
ecclesiastics who were inferior in ability only to themselves. 

I will not be so unequitable as to insinuate, that as preten¬ 
sions which are not fomided on right are most readily esta¬ 
blished in a state of ignorance—tljc prelates of whom 1 am 
speaking, were therefore not anxious that the minds of men 
should be enlightened by the torch of science. That their 
prerogative gained much by the ignorance of the times, will 
be denied only by those who have not read the history of the 
times; or who know not what is meant by the donalion of 
CoMtantin^ and the collection of spurious de&retah. Still, 
let us not wantonly impute disgraceful motives where other 
motives may he discovered. The pontiffs partook of the 
common lot of human kind; were themselves ignorant, 
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though, in a less degree than their contemporaries, and want¬ 
ing critical discernment, hut possessed of worldly prudence, 
they cmbrrced with little scrupulosity the advantages that 
were offered to tlieir acceptance. But at the moment of tliis 
acceptance, and indebted *as they certainly were for power 
and unbounded influence to the gross ignorance of the times, 
they ceased not, in their discoursed and in their writings, to 
lament the evil (b wliich they owed their aggrandizement, and 
to devise means.^br the improvement of the Christian world. 
In the progress of tliis inquiry I have often related the ex¬ 
pedients to which they resorted for tliis pui-pose. 

I am aware that I have yet given no direct answer to the 
question—AVhy the Konian bishops performed so little, if, 
from their station, their talents, and their habits of life, they 
had so much in their jiower? The history of their jiontificates 
^will best s*lve the difficulty. And here I would not refer the 
reader to any distant period—though, in the progress of any 
pericid, sufficient light might be collectcd-*-but confine his view 
to that whiclids more immediately before him; I mean, to the 
thirteenth eentiJry. At the commencement of this century. 
Innocent 111. occupied the papal chair, and Boniface VIII. 
at its termination. In pci-using the history of the lives of 
tliese prelates, lu^will discover, thaj though they were men of 
high endowments, and not indifferent to the cause of lAfers. 
other intercuts were nearer to their hearts, or at Igast wei'e of 
such overwhelming magnitude and such urgent importance as 
neeoss.arjly to absorb the main powers of attention. To ac¬ 
quire territory, and through it the more efl'eclual means of 
aggrandisement; to extend the pria-ogative, and by its appli¬ 
cation, occasions served, to exercise an unlimited control 
over clmrchmen; and to make even crowns bend to the sove¬ 
reignty of the tiara, were concerns compared with which 
those of literature would appear but as trifles light as air. 
That such were the views of Innocent was manifested by the 
series of his actions, though I have sufficiently remarked, 
that his time was often otherwise engaged. 

^ When, after a hundred years, seldom distinguished by any 
change of measures, Boniface was called to the helm, a papal 
historian* thus sums up the events of his pontificate: casting . 
his eye, says ht, over the face of Christendom, and embrac- 
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ing its concerns, he undertook to pacify Italy; to recal the 
Sicilian kingdom to its duty; to confederate Spain with 
G«ul; to compel to terms of peace Philip of France and the 
English Edward; to deter Adolphus, lately raised to the 
German throne, from the invasion of Gaul; to unite in the 
bonds of friendship the Christian commonwealth, which, as if 
the Saracens sulTiced not to effect its ruin, seemed intent on 
its own destruction; to reduce, by an armed: association, the 
Greek schismatics to ol>edience to the Itoipan church; and 
again to rescue the Holy Land from the hands of unbe¬ 
lievers. 

Sueh were the designs of Boniface, in few of which he suc¬ 
ceeded; but every attempt, as it had happened to Innocent, 
involved him in diflScnlties and contests. The princes who 
opposed their views were rendered only more untractable by 
menaces and anathemas; schemes of moral or jntelleetual 
improvement, which, however wisely pniiected, can be accom¬ 
plished only in reptse, were entirely frustrated, or oxpe- 
o rienced a very partial success. Those who,-by a projicr 
application of their influence, might have renovated the state 
of man, or have retarded his intellectual decline, loft him 
plunged in the abyss of ignorance and superstition. The 
circumstances wliich attended their deaths, were peculiaily 
awfui, and what has been said of one may be .said of both, 
that they ^ed “ beloved by few, hated by many, and i'eared 
by alL” It can no longer be a question why so little was 
done by them.* 

Amongst their works, and those of contemporary princes, I 
mention^ the foundation of schools or academie.s, on which 
I may farther observe, that these places now acejuired the 
more dignified name of universities. Hitherto the public 
studies had been limited to certain branches of learning; but 
as the views or desires of men were enlarged, the whole circle 
of sciences, as for as the allotted period of time would allow, 
did not appear to be an object beyond the comprehensiosi of 
youthful minds. Schools then, which professed to cnd>race 
all the sciences within their walls, and to appoint masters to 
, were properly denomiitated universities, of which Paris, 
ut the year 1215, is said to have set the example. Tliis 

1 . 

‘ lie that is curious to peruse the history of lliese pontiffs, may consult 
Baynald. Aunai. iieury, xviii. xix. JVluratoii, Atmal. d’ltal. iii. lier. JItal. 
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was soon followed in other countries, and particularly in 
Italy, whore almost every city, owing to the beneficence of 
princes or of pontifi's, was honoured with the distinctive title.’ 
To this title jirivileges were annexed, by which the students 
;md profes.sors acquired dfttinction, and were formed into a 
graduated society. 

We cannot doubt but that learning was»advanced, as the 
meaiLs of instruction wore thus multiplied, and as men of 
talents could readily find a theatre on which fame and an 
honourable maintenance might be acquired. But the studies 
to which most attention was paid were not those of polite 
literature. A t.'i.sto for these was still wanting, or, what 
amounts to the same, that fostering encouragement was with- 
iield which is afforded only in the more advanced stages of 
society. The civil and canon law, theology, and the more 
abstruse jiJiilosopliical researches werelOrdently followed: the 
Uvo first, because they constituted the sure path to pi’eferment, 
while the metaphysical sophist never failed to acquire celebrity 
.an<l applause, in die lield of disputation. AVlierc the ablest 
])rofe.ssors tauglit, as we saw in the case of Peter Abaihu'd 
and others, young men still continued to dcsinsc tlie hardships 
of long and expensive journeys iii order to become their 
Iv-'iirers; and wc road on many lists, the names of our own 
countrymen. Among the.sc, not rt few became thenj«5clvos 
teachers even in the schools of Italy, for as Latin was their 
common language, every man of talents might asjdre to the 
vacant eliairs. lii reading tlie annals of those times, it was 
often with a feeling of concern I noticed, that when a city 
by any particular proceeding had given oti'enco to its political 
head, emperor or king, or had irritated a Roman bishop by 
opj)ositiou—the usual jtunisliment, by command or interdict, 
was to inhibit its professors from teaching, and to disperse its 
scholars; and this at a time when the ignorance and bar¬ 
barism of the age were the topics of complaint, for the 
removal of which the schools themselves had Iteen esta¬ 
blished. 

Schools, then, and fyrofessors, there were in abundance, ami 
as far as oral instructions, otherwise termed lectures, could 
prevail, tlicFC were amjilo means of education; but biH)ks, 
were still scdiie, and without their aid the memory v/ould 

, ‘ Sec Tiruboselii, iv. 
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soon prove a treadierous repository. The "work of transcrip¬ 
tion was necessarily slow, laborious and expensive, wfiSle the 
Stationarii, as they were called, that is, men who trafficked 
in books, made large fortunes by lending them out to be read 
at exorbitant prices, not in volum'es, but in detached parts, 
according to the estimation in which the author w-as held. 
The monks, it is Said, laboured, but their copies were inclosed 
in the cloister; and what was executed by hired artists in 
the universities, could satisfy the demand^ only of few. 
No increase of libraries was to be exiiected. To have at¬ 
tempted to amass volumes when so many of an ancient date 
had perished, and the modern supply was so inadequate, 
must have proved an useless *nndcrtaking. 

Anxious as I am to trace the rise and progress of eveiy 
cause which may be presumed to have contributed towards 
the revival of letters, I shall be allowed, I trust, from what 
has been said, and what will hereafter be detailed, to leave 
unregarded the expeditions or crusades-to the east, which 
. were so frequent in this century. Three had been achie.ved 
when the century began, and six more succeeded in its 
course, of which the last was the second fatal attempt of the 
French monar<ffi, XiOUis IX. With this the phrenzy ceased. 
Dangers and oifflculties, ^calamities and di.sorders, and the 
cnorm'ous waste of blood and treasure, which hitherto had 
been despised as of no moment, beennie at last, objects of 
more cool calculation, by which improvident zeal was abated 
and inconsiderate enterprise repressed. The feeble remains 
of the Latin establishments in the east then rapidly declined, 
and were utterly overtlu-own before the expiration of the 
century. 

Modern visionaries do not hesitate to assert, that the cru¬ 
sades were a source of man;/ benefits; and they reason as if 
they knew that a Iwdy of scientific men—-such as was' ap¬ 
pended to » late memorable expedition to Egypt- 7 -inteIligent, 
obseirant, and competent to the deepest researches, had utc- 
companied the armies. One advantage, I am not unwilling 
to alloiv, though that is problematical, may have accrued t<> 
literature from the nine crusades; and that is, the acquire¬ 
ment of certain Eastern tales, by which the sto.ck in trade of 
the Trouveurs and Troubadours is thought Vo have been 
, ^rveUously enriched.* 

' Sec Hist, of Eng. Poet. ili. 
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At this time Italy, and soon afterwards other countries, 
were admitted to the participation of a widely diflerent be¬ 
nefit, by which the progress of letters really received an 
atlditional impulse. When the primitive vigour of the eai’Iy 
establi-sheu monastic societltes had declined, I remarked that 
the institution of new orders, particularly of that of Citeaux, 
by generating a new devotional energy, gave a renewed ardour 
to the practices 'of piety, and as far as they were prescribed, 
were favourable to the pursuits of science. But these orders 
also soon degenerated, from the operation of the same causes; 
and it became necessary, for the due supj)ort of the religious 
character, and more etlbctually to silence the clamour of 
many enemies, to form establisliments wlueli, by the austerity 
of their manners, their eonfempt of riclu^s, and the gravity 
and sanctity of tlieir external di’portment and maxims, might 
ensure suc.s'‘ss to a design of such importance. The century 
Is remarkahli' for the nmnher and variety of the new mo¬ 
nastic cslahlishnicnts'—which .shows tlrut the spirit of man 
was labouring, for ’expansion—but 1 shall pass by them in 
order to come t«i the two mendicant orders of Saint.s Francis 
and Dominic. These were formed on the plan which I have 
just delineated, iind wonderful is the admiration whicli they 
.sopii excited. Tlicir founders, indeed, were men of uncommon 
piety; simple in ‘ their language, gentle in their mai/ncrs, 
patient of in.sult.s, forgiving injuries, and contemning rvealth. 
The children of Dominic wei'e less austere iu their ])ractices 
than those of Francis, to whom it was enjoined that they 
should consider themselves as pilgrims and strangers in the 
world; sliBuld posse.ss no jiropcrty in lands, nor any endow¬ 
ments in hon.ses; should support themselves by the free con¬ 
tributions ol' the faithful; hut should, on no occasion, receive 
money. The extraordinary code, of laws to which tliesc 
men submitted is perv.aded by a wonderful spirit of humility, 
of submissiou to a ruling Providence, of good-will to mankind, 
which is tinctured by no views of party, no self-interest, no 
human policy. A society of j)hilosophers was seen to arise 
in the Christian commonwealth, who by an easy effort could 
pfactise the .sublime lessons whieh the sages of Greece had 
boastingly delivered to tlieir followers. Wliat an imeient poet 
said of Zeno, tVe father of the Stoic school, emrire docet, et 
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invenit diic^ubis, might with more propriety be applied to 
Francis, the holy citizen of Assisium. Assisium is a town of 
Umbria. 

St. Dominic was a Spaniaj-d, of the illustrious house of 
Guzman, tmd born in the diocese of Osma. He studied in 
the new schools of Palencia, displayed talents, and became 
well skilled in the controvci sies of the times. He was distin¬ 
guished by his zeal for the orthodox faith; and we first read of 
him in ^e missions of Languedoc, warring in company 
•with his bishop against the Albigenses. ‘ Moderate men, 
however, hoped that his gentle manners and characteristic 
benevolence would moderate the too ardent propensities of 
zeal. The tribunal known by the name of Inquisititm had 
already been established; but under the guidance of Dominic 
it afterwards took a more regular form. From this incident, 
which in a more distant view at least augured nq.,benefit to 
literature, it may perhaps be thought that I Imve unadvisedly 
conuected with it the- name of Dominic. 

'J'he first years of the thirteenth gentury* witnessed the rise 
of both order-s. Both the founders visited *Rome; and we 
may he permitted to conjecture what were the looks and 
the reflections of the ’high-minded Innocent HI. when the 
lowly Francis—presenting himself before him with the rujo.s 
which he had drawn up, modolied on the letter of the gospel 
maxims—explained his views, and implored the sanction of 
his authority. The pontiff hesitated; made some objections 
to the practicability of the plan; hut finally yielded his assent. 
Nor can we doubt but that he had sagacity to foresee tlmt 
such societies, while they laboured to reform a vicious age, 
must, if duly encouraged, prove able auxiliaries in every at- 
b^mpt to enl’orce just obedience, or even to extend the boun¬ 
daries of the Roman prerogative. 

Europe, in all its regions, was soon in possession of colonies 
drafted from these estabiisWents, from whom the most at^vc 
exertions might be expected; on which, combined -with an 
unblemished name, their existence was at stake. Other 
monastic orders, when they had snstained the first years of 
difiiculty and hardship, and had acquired wealth, were fio 
longer dependent upon precarious aid. Tlie mendicant friars 
left the day to provide for itself; and, like ijje birds of the 
air, neither sowed, reaped, nor gathered into barns. That 
two institutes of this description should everywhere have been 
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embraced with ardour, have risen rapidly to ceW)rity and 
importance, and have commanded uiiivorsol vraieration, will 
not appear extraordinary to tho.se who have observed the 
mighty operation on the human mind of anythin" uncommon, 
particularly 'vhcn stimulaftd by the warm impulse of devo¬ 
tional sentiment in an age of ignorance and superstition. 
They soon acquired an unbounded influence; "filled the highest 
posts; taught in many universities; became the animating 
soul of ihe hierarchy; and oven on many occasions entered 
into the cabinet? of princes, and presided over the interests 
of nations. The Eoman bishops, sensible of their utility, 
heaped favonss on them; and sometimes it is thought in¬ 
creased to a mischiuvou.s extent their privileges and (exemp¬ 
tions. 

But in what did they benefit the cause of literature? 
Francis lijmself was utterly void of learning: and aware of 
its too fretpient incompatibility with scntiment.s of self-abase¬ 
ment, he did not whb that his follotwrs should indulge a 
taste for hiitpan Science^ They were directed, however, to 
travel whereve* their presence could do good; to converse with 
persons of all ranks; to instruct the young; and to exhort 
the multitude. * The Domimcnn.s, because public instruction 
wps the main end of their institution, even acquired the 
apfiellatiou aiprluchhui frinrs. And had they attemj)fed no 
more than this, they would have done much, not only in a 
moral light,*bul in reference to general improvement. Awed 
by their external gravity of deportment, the. people listened 
to tlieir admonitions, ami insensibly acquired habits of reflec¬ 
tion. THeir manners were humanized, and their minds en¬ 
larged. The preachers addressed them in the vernacular 
tongue. This tongue, therefore, by exercise, and more by 
becoming the vehicle of new combinations of ideas, acquired 
fluency and copiousness. One of the early disdples of 
Francis, brother Pucificus, had been a celebrated Trouveur, 
whoj from having learned how to eng^e attention, wouM 
now lead it to objects of higher importance and more calcu¬ 
lated to promote intellectual improvement. In one word, it 
gfeems to me that, taking society an tlie state in which it was, 
ignorant from long neglect, and vitiated from the operation 
of many cause/ but with a strong thirst for knowledge ‘and 
propensity for improvement—no better means for the pro¬ 
motion of this end could have been devised than what the 
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friars praised. They lived as it were with the people, of 
whom they foimied a part; hut retiring occasionally from 
their view, and again appearing with an air of increased 
gravity, they made their way more cfifectually to the heart, 
and, fixing the principles of virtuS in many minds, prepared 
the soil for the i-eception of every species of intellectual im¬ 
provement.' 

Though I said that the humble Francis was void of aH 
learning, I should ha\-e added that he had some turn for 
poetry, and composed in the vulgar tongu^ of Italy. Tin} 
subject, we cannot doubt, was moral; and it is not proved 
that he was not, in point of time, the first j>oet of his country. 
He had visited France in the ca])acity of a merchant; h^ 
listened to the songs of the Troubadours; had witnessed their 
effects on the public mind; and returned home prejxisaessed 
in their favour and in that of the French people. » Hence it 
is said be acquired among his countrymen tlie name of 
Francis. Tliat he liknself should afterwards have become a 
, versifier, hut from motives more pure an(f on subjects more 
edifying, was natural. » 

Should it be insisted, that the first members of these socie¬ 
ties were illiterate, it must also be admitted that this ceased 
to be tlie character of their immediate successors. The spirit 
of rivtdry between them and the orders of the old establish¬ 
ment, clerical and monastic, -would soon urge them to vigorous 
exertion; the possession of the good-will of the multitude, 
and the consciousness of an ascendency gained by the force 
of natural eloquence, would prompt them to employ the means 
by which that possession might be secured and that ascend¬ 
ency be increased. They well knew that the study of the 
best models, particularly of the ancient fathers, could alone 
supply those means, and to them they would not fail to have 
recourse. In fine, the desire of excellence and of honest 
fame, which perhaps is never extinguished in any bosom; 
would suggest that the paths of science which had led other 
men to renown were equally open to the children of Dominic 
and Francis. And we shall soon see, that from this famO;^ 
issued the most celebrated sdiolars of the age. 

, Whilst other countries received the first visits of these 


' C)n the rise and early profn-ess of these mendicant orders, consult any 
ecclesiastical writers, pavticuioily Helyot, Hist, itvs OrJns Mviwst. ti. 
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aaalous men, Englmd ■was not deprived of their *exertioB8. 
Inri221, the Dondnicans, whom our countrymen, from the 
colour of their upper garment, called Bktek Friars, landed in 
this country;, and within Ahree years, they were followed by 
the Franciscans, or Grey Friars. It is also ■worthy of remark 
—because it shows that the acquirement of science was 
already in their view—tliat the university of Oxford became 
their favourite station, where they were kindly received, and 
where they soon opened their schools. Speaking of the 
Dominicans, the Oxford historian says:* “In a short time 
many of them became eminent in the wallcs of theology and 
philosophy.” 

The Franciscans in the meantime made a rapid progress, 
colleeting new members to their fraternity from all sides. 
Tlicy sec^jred the public favour by their irreproachable lives, 
•and obtained establishments in the principal cities. They 
enjoyed great celebrity at Oxford; and^s the confined limits 
of their first dwelling could not contain the multitudes that 
flocked to tlieip, the benevolence of wealthy friends enabled 
them to commence a more spacious edifice, during the con¬ 
struction of wWch men of science and of birth were seen'^ 
“^bearing stones and mortar on their shoulders.” 

Robert GrosWste, afterwards biAop of Lincoln, taught at 
Oxford at this time witli great edebrity; and being an 
admirer of this new colony of friars, he was easily induced to 
read lectures in their school. The scholasticism which I 
have described was still in vogue, and there was a great 
confluense of auditors. The superior, who was himself void 
of learning, but who gloried in the talents of his professor, 
was anxious to ascertain if possible what progress the 
scholars had made, and he accordingly entered ,Jhe school 
one day as they were rehearsing their questions, when he 
found to his astonishment that the subject before them was 
.— Hlicthfr tJiere be a God? “Alas, alas!” exclaimed the 
good man, “ignorant simjdicity is daily gaining Heaven; 
while these learned disputants are arguing about the existence 
of Heaven’s Master.” After thq^ he became solicitous to turn 
their minds Jo what he \)ad been told to believe were more 
substantial sttflies; and for this purpose he procured from’ 
Rome improved copies of the Decretals. 


*' Hist, et Aaliii. Onirev. Oxon. W. 
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After the reluctant departure of Grosteste, other learned 
doctors continued to lecture in the Franciscan schools; out 
of which, as records state, proceeded men of deej) erudition, 
who did honour to Oxford, to tlie nation, and to foreign 
universities, by their theological and philosophical profi¬ 
ciency.* On the death of Grosteste, who had ever shown a 
pecuUar attachment to the two mendicant orders, he be¬ 
queathed his own works, if not all his books, written mostly 
with his own hand, to the Franciscans of Oxford. Indeed 
these men are said to have been active in collecting whatever 
was excellent or rare in literature, and so abundant were their 
means of doing it, that copious libraries were formed in all 
their convents; wliilst the secular clergy and others, ashamed, 
as may be presumed, of their remissness, made the laudable 
meaiiure a serious subject of comphiint.^ They obiected that 
“ from the. want of means of acquiring learning, the whole 
clerical order must absorbed in these friars.” 

As yet neither Oxford nor Cambridge aiad any endowed 
foundations, afterwards called colleges, uul/sss it may be 
those .'icbools in the former place said to have been founded 
by Alfred, which were much neglected at this period. But 
before the close of the century, we read of Baliol, and Mer¬ 
ton, ivud University, die-latter founded indeed by Alfred, 
but now restored and more richly endowed. Cambridge, at 
the same time, could boast only of Peter-house. 

The advantages, however, which Oxford seemed to enjoy 
from the impulse given to its studios, and the favour shown 
to the new-comers, were soon interrupted by jcaloa.sies and 
dissensions, which the conflict of opposite interests had a 
strong tendency to produce. But at Paris, where the same 
orders hai been received, the disputes were more violent 
and more continued, especially between the Dominicans and 
the university. They may be seen in the histories of the 
times; for it is no part of my province to describe them, or 
to famish details of the contests among the mendicants them¬ 
selves, or the intestine divisions of the Franciscans concerning 
the sense o£ their founder’s rple. 

The use of modem languages, the compositions of the 
Troubadours and Trouveurs, the state of Italy;,the patronage 
of princes and of some pontifls, the establishment of new 

* See the liistory juBt quoted. * ILid. '57. 
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schools or universities, and the foundation of new monastic 
orders which I have mentioned, were the principal means by 
which an increased energy appeared to be given to the 
studies of the thirteenth pentury, and the public mind pre¬ 
pared for a more comprehensive improvement. 

Thomas Aquinas' was amongst^ the first, or rather was him¬ 
self the first scholar of the age in theology, and in the various 
branches of philosophy as Siey were then taught. Ho was 
bom in Italy about the year 1225, and was styled in the 
schools the Anr/cHc Duftor. After completing his first studies 
ho entered into the order of .St. Dominic, went to Paris, and 
thence to Cologne, where theology was taught by Albert the 
Great, a member of the same order. Under him was laid 
the foundation of his future fame. After this wo read of him 
as himself theological lecturer in the various convents of 
• his order V Cologne, and at Paris, whSre he was admitted to 
the degree of doctor: and then in Home. About the year 
1269 he once more visited the French capital, where his 
presence wa^ ardently desired; he then returned to Home,* 
fmn which city, at the request of the Sicilian king, he went 
to Naples. Here his lectures closed. Called by Gregory X. 
to assist at the (ecumenical council which was held at Lyons 
in 1274, lie i'ell .sick on the road and Hied, before ho had com¬ 
pleted his fiftieth year. 

Aquinas»loft numerous works; and though it is plain, from 
the many points wliicb he incidentally discusses, that no scien¬ 
tific subject had escaped his notice, yet he had directed the 
mighty powers of Ids mind principally to theology in all its 
departments, scriptural, dogmatical, and moral. He wrote 
commentai'ies on the Master of Sentences, and on many books 
of Scripture; a collection of various treatises in seventy-three 
numbers, besides other works; and to crown the whole, his 
celebrated Sum of Theology divided into three parts. To 
these we may add his Commentaries on the books of Aristotle, 
whh was then generally deemed the oracle of all philosophical' 
science. I have remarked how imperfect the translations 
of the works of this great man then were; but I have seen 
it somewhere ohserv^, that tfie comments of Aquinas, not¬ 
withstanding hvery obstacle, may bo deemed superior to 

‘ Sec Jourtlain’s Bcrha'ches sur lea Irftfhiciioth'i Lat'num iTArlstote, Tor 
some* iiift-rostint; Holices of Aquiiiu'i, Hoger .l^acoti, .lohii of Salisluir)’, Ade-' 
laid oT BiiUj, Viiicpiit do Beauvois, Adani do TIslc, &c. 
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those of the Arabian and to many of the Greek writers. But 
with resiiect to the science of nature, as it is founded on ob¬ 
servation and experiment, it was equally hidden from them all. 

I do not pretend to have recently studied the works of 
Aquinas; but there was a periocf Jn niy life when I read 
many of them with attention; and the following wag, the im¬ 
pression which the perusal left upon my mind. Jiis genius 
seemed comprehensive and penetrating, his erudition had 
passed the boundaries within which the learning of the age 
W'as conlined. His questions were drawn from an accurate 
survey and a luminous division of the .several .subjects, llis 
manner of reasoning was closely argumentative; his conclu¬ 
sions ivere deduced from evidence, and guided by the received 
rules of the syllogistic art, and the whole enforced and illus¬ 
trated by texts irf Scripture, by pas-sages from the ancient 
fathers, and as often as there was opportunity by the sujiposed 
opinions of the Stagyrite. It is plain that I allude princi¬ 
pally to the Stan of Theology. But in tliyt Sum are, many 
•things which must appear trifling, or rather the offspring of 
a mind ranging without control through the ideal world 
of metaphysical abstractions and fanciful chimeras. 'I'his, 
however, was scholasticism, from the magic inlluencc of 
which no talents could ,pt tlmt time be -expected to be 
exempt, as it constituted the field on which alone they 
could be exhibited with applause. The terms also which 
were then used, though obscure to our perceptions and 
dissonant to our ears, were the familiar teclmicalitie.s of the 
art, to which the whole resisoning process was at thgt peri(\d 
attached. 

The language of Aquinas, wltich is always perspicuous and 
precise, occasionally appx'oacln's, where the subject will allow 
it, to the confines of elegance; and hence we feel the more 
impelled to lament that a mind of such superior powers had 
not received a better direction, or a different culture; and 
that hi.s judgment had not been matured and his taste refined 
by an early intimacy with the great authors of Greece and 
Borne. Bat this is, iu fact, only to regret that he lived in 
the tliirteenth century. Witli these helps 1 do not think it 
would be too much to say, that Thomas Aiiuinus would have 
known no superior, even in a much later period than that in 
.which he lived, and 1 believe no equal.’ 

* See Diiiiin, Bib. Eccle.s. Biucker, iii. Tirabosebi, iv. Fabric. Bib, 
Xtat. nied. cetat. iii. 
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Contemporary with Aquinas was Bonavcntnre, a native 
also of Italy, a friar’ of the Franciscan order, who studied 
with him, who flourished in the university of Paris, and who 
died in the same year. His master was our countryman, 
Alexander Hales, who embraced the same monastic*profession. 
The pwBuits of Bouaventure were the same as those of 
Aquinas> and he was .second to* him only In talents, by the 
exei’cise of which, and more by the eminent virtues which 
were couspicuoqp in both, lie acquired the reputation of a 
great and holy man. He was created a cardinal by Gre¬ 
gory X., and raised to the see of Albano ; and having accom- 
j>anieil him to the council of Lyons, where he gave signal 
proofs of Ids extensive learning, he died in that city before its 
close. His works arc principally theological and ascetic. 
They are not so numerous as those of his illusti^ous contem- 
,porary, n8r .so deeply tinctured with philosophy; but W'ritten 
in till! same .spirit of scholasticism, where scholasticism could 
be admitted, aud,with the same ardour Tor the propagation of 
religion.-, truth and disinterested virtue.' 

I have mentioned Albertus Magnus as the master of 
A(iiiinas, and Alexander Hales a.s the master of Bonaventure; 
tlie first, aGcniian and a Dominican; the second, an Eiiglish- 
nJan and a Fransiscau. Of Alexander 1 shall only say, that 
he taught with applause, and wrote in the usual style on the 
usual suhj(*;t3 of the schooLs.^ Albertus, as the epithet of 
Magnirs may insinuate, took a wider range, and traversed the 
intellectual, the theological, the moral, and the physical world. 
He was pnwillingly promoted to the see of Eatishon, wddeh 
he relinquished within three years, when he returned to the 
repose o^his cell and to the exercises of public teaching. He 
died in 1280, leaving works behind him which have tilled 
twenty-one i olumcs in Those who have read these 

works, which comprise commentaries from Aristotle, on the 
Scriptures, and on the Master of Sentences, sermons, miscel¬ 
lanies, and lucubrations on nature in her productions and 
phenomena, have asked wdth surprise, What could have 
caused him to receive the appellation of the Great, unless it 
were the geometrical bulk of hfs labours ? But in this re- 
spect we judjeavitli little equity. The ]>erusal of that wduch/ 

’ See the smne authofs, also Cave. Ili.st. Lit. 

See laolftiid, dc Scrip, jlrit. 

^ Dupiii, Cave, mid Bih. Lat. nied. ®tat. i. 
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in the present improveil state of human knowledge, is calcu¬ 
lated to excite only disgust, was then heard with vivid admi¬ 
ration, when Albert lectured in the schools of Cologne and of 
other German cities. I will beades observe, that at this 
time every eminent teacher ac(]uired some distinctive appella- 
tioi^ as the stibtk, the irrefragable, the seraphic, iAiy'angelic. 
This was the fashion of t he schools, proceeding efther from 
whim, or from a wish to render a marked homage to the 
virtues or the peculiar talents of the professtjrs. 

Amongst the advantages to the cause of literature which 
seemed to result from the institution of the monastic orders, I 
think that 1 omitted one which was already become manifest. 
We have seen the learned teachers, whatever might have 
been the country of their nativity, pass from city to city, dif¬ 
fusing knowledge and inciting to the acquisition by their 
example. They sometimes resided many years hi a place,, 
at other times their stay was trantient, but at all times it 
was regulated by the'wiU of the superior, ^nd that w'as done 
which lie deemed expedient. It did not depend on the in¬ 
dividual inclination of Aquinas whether he studied in 
Italy, at Colo^e, or at Pai-isj or whether he.taught in these 
or in other cities. This was prescribed by the jiropcr autho¬ 
rity, and he obeyed. Thus a commonwealth of letters w!is 
established, first for the bmiefit of the order, and then for 
that of the public of all nations. The ablest members of this 
fraternity went in search of learning wherever it could bo 
obtained with most convenience and advantage, and after¬ 
wards distributed the same through a hundred iihanncjs. 
The Latin language, which was known to all, was the uni¬ 
versal vehicle of communication. Before this tlidfo was a 
general complaint that teachers could not bo found unless 
the salaries were adequate to their wishes. But when the 
monastic orders began to teach, men of the first talents en¬ 
tered themselves in the list of instructors, and from that 
moment the partial attachments of kindred and of country 
being generously suspended, the abilities of individuals were 
devoted to the good of aU. But Paris was the principal 
theatre, which was frequented by an incredible numlier of 
•students, so fascinating continued to be the aoadeinical exer¬ 
cises, iind so*ardent the love of public disputation. 

I could pursue with pleasure the long list of able men 
who, from tlii.s and other countries, continued in an unkiter- 
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rupted BUccessioD to profess the scholastic art. I might men¬ 
tion John Wallis, a Franciscan, who, having studied at Oxford, 
taught in Paris, where he acquired the name of the Tree of 
Life, and of whose talents And erudition l>eland speaks with 
bis usual exaggeration. To him 1 might add John Pecham, 
of the sditoe order, who studied in Oxford and^in Paris, in both 
which citlps he lectured, and afterward.s went to Lyons and 
to Home, where he acquired great distinction by Ids legal 
knowledge, and where he was raised to the vacant see of 
Canterbury. I could mention John of Paris, a native of 
that city, and^fiehard Middleton, the first a Dominican, the 
second a Franciscan; and Giles de. Colonna, an illustiions 
Roman of the order of St. Austin, who studied and taught 
in Paris and other cities, and who passed his life in many 
homjurahle and learned toils. Tlieso and many others, some 
•secular ecclesiastics, , but far the greatesi part members of the 
new religious orders, were constantly ^employed as I have 
represented then* in diffusing science, such as it was, and 
fomenting the, yterary arSouP of the times. 

Rut there is one man who must not be thus transiently 
noticed—I mean Roger Bacon, born early in the century. 
After finishing the elementavy studies of grammar at Oxford, 
he devoted his wffxole attention to philosophy, the recedes of 
which he investigated tvith a sagacity which was hitherto un¬ 
exampled. • Having his mind thus richly stored, he repaired 
to Paris in the company of many other youths. Paris, ob¬ 
serves the historian,''* was now much frequented by the 
E*iglish,»,'md particularly by the Oxonians. Here Bacon 
found a copious variety of intellectual nutriment. He sedu¬ 
lously applied himself to languages, to history, to jurispru¬ 
dence, to the mathematics, and to medicine; and closing the 
wide circle by theology, he was appointed to a public chair, 
and received academical honours. His own country was now 
to be benefited by his learning. He returned to Oxford, and, 
by (he jicrsuasion it is said of Grosteste, (if not earlier,) the 
friend and pati'on of the order, entered among the Franciscans. 
He prosecuted his former studie| in the retirement of a cell; 
took a more accurate survey of nature and her laws; metho¬ 
dised the seienScs, and particularly the philosophy wliieh he" 

* See Lelmid <!<' Sc, ip. Jhit. Cave, Lit. also Hist. Vniver. Oxm» 
pasAiUK and Hill. laif. no'd. ieta.t. 

’ Hi^l. tlnivori^s C^>:oii. sul> Rii. r-292. 
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had deeply imbibed; and by the help of laiignages, especially 
that of Greece, accumulating observations which the common 
herd of scholars found it impossible to obtain, opened a way 
to new inquiries. A mind like his could observe, could in¬ 
vestigate, and could invent, but it was not possible to advance 
without instruments. He is .said himself to have co,jstrncted 
instruments, to have engaged the ingenuity of oth4i-a, and to 
have expended a lai-ge sum in the purchase of books and 
the prosecution of experiments. From the titles of his works 
it appears that perspective, astronomy, optics, geometry, the 
mechanic arts, chemistry, and alchymy, were amongst hi.s 
favourite pursuits. He delivered lectures upon these and 
other subjects. 

Leland, in his usual style, wishes for a hundred tongues and 
a hundred mouths, ttot he might bo able to celebrate the 
wonderful discoveries of Bacon as they deserved. His con¬ 
temporaries were legs adulatory. Many wondered, but in 
their stupid admiration they ascribed his inventions to the 
' black art. In his knowledge of the Hebrew.and the Greek 
languages they saw notliing but a medium of holding a secret 
intercourse with the devil, and the same suspicion was con¬ 
firmed by the lines of circles mid triangles. Nor were these 
the siprmises only of the* vulgar; men even di some education 
entertained the same; the brethren of his order refused to 
admit his works into their libraries, and are sidd to have 
procured his incarceration. 

In the progress of man towards improvement there are 
certain stages, which, if too rapiiily pas.“ed, appear fj ritiu^d 
rather than acederate his advancement. The discoveries of 
Roger Bacon were productive of little benefit to the thirteenth 
century. His contemporaries could not appreciate their value, 
and ascribing them to necromanty or supernatural agency, 
they added new strength to former prejudices, and increased 
the obstinacy of ignorance. On his side, the philosopher 
despised the boasted learning of the .schools, not considering 
that tins very learning, by giving exercise to general talente, 
was perhi^s best adapted to prepai'e the mind for that degree 
of light which was tardily but gradually davvniijg around it 
■Speaking of, his own times, he says; “ NeW was there 
such a show of wisdom, such exercises in all branches and 
■ in all kingdoms, as within these forty years. Teachers are 
cvcrv' iere dispersed in cities, in castles, and in vilfages, 
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takim particialariy from the new monastic orders. Tot never 
was there more ignorance, more error. The common herd 
oi’ students, j)oring over their wretclied versions (of the works 
of Aristotle,) lose their time,, their application, and their 
money. Yet if the senseless multitude applaud, they are 
satisiied ” He elsewhere says of those versions, tiiat if he 
had thenk in his power they siwuld be committed to the 
flames, a? serving only to perpetuate eiTor and multi})ly 
ignorance. 

The opinion *Df his own talents and acquirements was 
widely different. In his OpusMajus, addressed to Clement IV., 
speaking of himself lie says, that from the time he had 
learned Ms alphabet he had spent forty years in the sttidy of 
the sciences and languages, but that now, in tlie half of one 
year at most, he would undertake to communicate all his 
knowledge to any diligent man possessed of a sufficient ca¬ 
pacity of retention, under certain easy Conditions, which he 
mentions. He doubts not but that within three days he can 
])Ut it into tl^e poVer of^such a man to kam the Hebrew ^ 
longue in such, a manner ns acenrately to understand what 
may he necessary for the elucidation of the scriptures. He 
will infuse the T-ireek language in the same space of time, so 
that whatever has been written concerning-theology aud phi¬ 
losophy shall be clearly comprehended; and as to geometry, 
it shall he fully developed in one week, and arithmetic in .i 
second. What opinion must we form of the extent of the 
knowledge which could he communicated with this singular 
rapidity, or ought we to lament that friar Bacon has not left 
h^iwl Mm an art of teaching so inestimably valuable? He 
died about the year 1284, and was buried in the Franciscan 
convent at Oxford.' 

I thought to iiave closed this view with Bacon, but Gros- 
teste, whom I have more than once mentioned, demands some 
further notice. He also had studied in the sister universities 
of Oxford and Paris, in the last of which he acquired the 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages and of the 
modern Frencli. To these were added the usual stores of 
philosofthy and divinity, and sin^i other learning as the Gallic 
academy could.supply. > As a teacher in Oxford, his fame 

' THove oil this Rxtrnovdinary inuii in the I'li/rt-M. Oroii.—See 
ulso Leinuil, Cuve, (Jcc. His Oj>»s was published in 173^1. * 
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•was grcsft. He wrote at the same time and published a treatise 
on the Sphere and on the method of Computation, with other 
philosophical tracts. His efforts were eqiudly distinguished in 
theological and scriptural resgarch, in which he was assisted 
by his knowledge of the Hebrew and the Greek, which he 
occasionally translated. Roger Bacon, who was remarked to 
be very parsimonious of hir praise, speaking of the^qualifica- 
tions of a translator, observes, that Grosteste aloiie could be 
said to understand the learned languages. lie adds that he 
was well acquainted “ with the matheinatitSs and with per¬ 
spective.” Nothing indeed was unattainable by him. But it 
was not before the close of life, when he had collected round 
him learned men and learned works, that he was able to 
translate accurately.* 

He was a great admirer of the French language, which he 
sometimes preferred Latin and to his own, wher t)ie sub¬ 
ject which he treated was popular, and he ■(vished to engage' 
the attention of the great. Such was his Manual of Sin. 
In what has been called the religiou.s allegoty of the Cliafeau 
dAmour, in which he represented tlie fuiidan’cntal articles of 
Christian belief under the ideas of chivalry, lie manifested 
a fondness for the metre and music of the Ffench minstrels. 
In this respect al.so bis views wore benevolent, but as the 
example of so eminent ‘li .scholar would necessarily induce 
imitation, the practice of writing in French .served still more 
to impede tlie progressive improvement of the English lan¬ 
guage by rendering it an object of less .attention. It has 
been well observed, that, in the infancy of language and com¬ 
position, nothing is wanted but writers, and at this period 
even the most artless have their use.'* 

Grosteste could not escape the accusation of necromancy, 
but his virtues were so exulted, and his reputation in the 
sdiools was so high, that when a vacancy happened about 
the year 1235, he was called to the see of Lincoln. He ma¬ 
nifested, great wisdom in this important charge, bat oppoiyng, 
as became a Christian bishop, the extortionary system of tins 
Roman court, which at no time was more severely felt, 
he incurred the displeasure, of the pontiff, and was cited to 
appear before him. It is related that he obeyed the sum¬ 
mons, when he ably defended the cause of lus church, and 

See Hitt* Vnivers. Oxon, sub an. ^ Hist, of Eng. I*oet. i. ii. 
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was dismissed. Cithers say that ho was afterwards excom- 
municatcil. Howevo- this may be, and however liigh he may 
stand in the estimation of many as the champion of ecclesias¬ 
tical liberty, his principles on the unbounded latitude of the 
Eomau prerogative and its'exercisc were not founded on any 
just views of the primitive discipline, noivwas there le.ss ser¬ 
vility ii^^s conduct nor leas adulation ki his language, 
than if he iiad been plunged in the deepest abyss of gross 
ignorance and obsequious superstition. This is attested by 
Ids writings.* When Innocent IV. indeed presented his 
infant nephew to a stall in Lincoln cathedral, his indignation 
was roused, and he expressed his opposition with a burning 
fortitudes but when, in conformity with an order from the 
Homan nuncio, the bishop about the same time began to 
asse.s.s the clergy, and to collect a tax without the consent of 
the kingw-and when even that king, though* the weak 
Henry III., complained—Grosteste made use of the following 
remonstrance: “^Vour majesty must fee sensible that the 
authority and jsrecept of put supreme bishop compel us to do 
this, whom not* to obey would be as the sin of witchcraft, 
and as the sin of idolatry.” On another occasion, when the 
same prince refused to surrender the regalia of Winchester 
into the hands o^’ a bishop whom the pontiff approved, the 
learned Kobert, with some indignation, remark^, that “ by 
so doing he evidently opposed him to whom, whilst all other 
princes were bound in fealty, be, by the charter and oath of 
his father John, under the severest penalty, was especially 
subject.” And speaking of the power of bi^ops, he hesitates 
nJt '*® 'Siy that it is derived “ from the plenitude of the 
papal jurisdiction.” I could multiply the instances of these 
sentiments.'-* Grosteste died about the year 1253; 

Were I to speak of such W'orks of this prelate as I have 
seen, I should say that, though they certainly announce 
talents and reading, they are destitute of elegance, and evince 
no acquaintance with classical authorities. But still, when 
compared with those of friar Bacon, who seems to have 
utterly disregarded all embellishments of style, they may bo 
deemed entitled to some encomium in point of schtdarship.** 

' See Append, ad Fascicul. reruni Expetend. ct Fupeiid. u. 344. 

«Ibid. 

‘ Sje Lelaud, Cave, AngUa Sacra, ii. Bib. Lat. med. ffitat. iii. 
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^ Both tliese great men, it seems, had cultivated the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. The first had never been utterly 
neglected; and the means of acquiring the second were amply 
supplied by the Jews, who, from the time of the Noman 
conquest, had been permitted to Settle in the country. In 
Oxford they were iwmerous, wlierc they acquired Rroperty, 
and opened a school for the instruction of tlieir oi'^ jieople 
and of many Christian students in the Hebrew “literature. 
But towards the end of this century they were banished; and 
the suddenness of their dismissal obliging them to sell their 
moveable effects, great store.s of manuscri]its were )>urchased 
by the convents, mid collected by the curiosity of individuals. 
The friars of Oxford, prompted doubtless by th<! zeal of 
lloger Bacon, arc said to have signally enriched themselves 
on the occasion.' 

As the mrnie of Aristotle has been often mention-.d, it way 
not be uninteresting briefly to state the various fortunifs' 
which liis authority experienced in the (course of this ceutuiy,' 
.yiarticularly in the schools of Paris. That all the translations 
of his works which had been hitlicrto circulated in the west 
ivew remarkably inaccurate, may be asserted on the evidence 
of Bacon, and on that of otlier writers.^ Still they continued 
to be read, and to have the force of oracles. In the best ages 
of tlife Christian ■church,"'not only the Iintin fathers—who 
might be thought incompetent judges—but even tbe Greek 
bad objected to the use which some were disposed to make 
of the writings of Aristotle and of other philosophers in 
explaining the tenets of their faith. Tliey affirmed that its 
simplicity would be corrupted, and its truths bewilJfefed' in,, 
sophisms. But nothing could check the arrogance of the 
conceited pretenders to science. Platonism owed its intro¬ 
duction to the Alexandrian doctors; but Aristotle soon 
acquired a predominating sway. This increased as scholas¬ 
ticism became established; and the reader will recollect the 
triumphant career of Ahailard, and the complaints of .the 
more temperate St. Bernard. That sophist, with those who 
followed in the same path, were dmiominated the labyrinths 
of Prance, whom the spirit of Aristotle had inspired. 

A nrovincial sj'nod, which was held in Paris in 1209, in 

* Hist. Autiq. Osoa. 77,182. 

* Hist. Uiiivers. Oxon.sub on. 1272» 
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consequence of some recent errors, ordered, that such works 
of the philosopher as had been lately brought from Constan¬ 
tinople and ti-anslated in Latin, and had begun to be read in 
the schools, should be burned, and that no one should here¬ 
after cither read or keep them in his possession, flfhey are 
generallr described as treating of metaphysics. Six years 
after tldska Koman legate, despatched by Innocent III. in 
order still\urthcr to regulate the schools of Paris, directed 
that the dialectic or organum of Aristotle should be studied, 
but forbade the‘perusal of his metaphysical and physical 
works, with their commentaries. In 1231, a rescript of 
Gregory IX., 'not mentioning his other works, ordains, that 
those on natural philosophy—fiin iUi naturales —^which the 
pro\ incial synod had interdicted, should not be used in the 
university till they had been examined and purified from all 
susi)icion #f error. In 1265, the regulations of Innocent III. 
'were confirmed by a legate sent by Clement IV.* 

Up to this period, such appear to has-e been the fortunes 
of Aristotle in the school^ of Paris, which, though they expe¬ 
rienced some fluctuations, still ratlier gained ground; w^le 
some, even in these schools, little regarded thie papal ordi¬ 
nances, and elsewhere, as at Oxford and Cologne, the works 
o£ the Stagyrite continued, as they had previously done, to 
engage the attention of the learned. But what is ‘most 
remarkable in the history of opinions is a command, issued 
about the year 1261, by Urban IV. to ’ Thomas Aquinas, 
directing him to translate and write a commentary on the 
iBorks of Aristotle. The works were translated, though not 
by«*.t[tffijas, who wrote a commentary on those books, among 
others, which had been so severely proscribed at Paris. The 
same had been done by Albertos llfognus. Urban was him¬ 
self a philosopher and devoted to study This circumstance 
will,account for his conduct, as likewise for that of his sim- 
cessor Clement TV,, who in the first year of his pemtifitSsfie, 
I2€i,5, and four years at most after the command given tb 
Aquinas, renewed, through the medium of his legate at Paris; 
the prohibition against the works of Aristotle.* 

■ In the following century, the. attention of the popes was 


t Ivan. Launvius varin Hist XJnivcn. Oxon 

sub au. 

1 Launvius ut anU, Tirabosebi, iv. 1 
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Still occupied by the writings of the philosopher, but they 
gradually obtained an increase of favour and indulgence. One 
work after another was licensed, though reeluniations were 
sometimes heard, till the public voice finally triumphed; and 
Aristotle "became, as the oracle of the schools, by a formal 
decree of the university.* Such is the uncertainty ^ human 
approbation, andr .such are the vicissitudes of humiiu^pinions. 

From the accuracy which the scholastic nadbivd had in¬ 
troduced in every process of reasoning, uud from the ardour 
with which it wa.s pur.sucd, it ivas natural, a priori, to have 
concluded that other studies would have <'xpcrienccil it.s 
efiects; aud that tlie evidence of reason or of facts, rather than 
dogmatic a-ssertion or vulgar prejudice, wmuld he .sought and 
preferred in every inquiry. Tliis I uliould have particularly 
expected in the writers of history. But nevertheless in his¬ 
torical compositions we still perceive the same wantiof critical 
discrimination, the same fondne.ss for tiie marvellous, and the' 
same excess of credulity, as we noticed in the writers of the 
darkest period. They likewise express the same confidence 
that they shall gain credit with their reader.". • 

Some good-natured apologies have been offered for these 
defects. Wliat guides, it is asked, had they? W'liat lights 
by which to discern truth from falsehood I’liey had the 
classical works of the ancients, which have become our guides, 
and which it is pretended that their monks were perjietually 
transcribing. They liad the same general nature as our.seJves; 
the natural world presented the same laws to their contem¬ 
plation as to ours; they bad the same passions to delineate; 
they had the same experience of the deviation Ifom frbftr'afid 
the liability to error; and, in short, the great line of distinc¬ 
tion between truth and falsehood w'as as clearly perceptible 
in the thirteenth century as it is in the nineteenth. But they 
manifested no soUcitude in the detection of error or the esta¬ 
blishment of truth ; they carelessly overlooked the line o* 
distinction between tliem; and they artfully preferred .the 
puerile and the marvellous, which constitute the delight ot 
an ignorant age, to the simple exposition of lacts. It was, 
perhaps, a willingness to comply with the popular appetite 
for tales of wonder aud prodigie," which niQok. credibiUty, 
which induced the writers of liistory to be less wary and 


‘ Laniivius, vt ante. 
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scrutinizing llian tbeir contemporaries, the schoolmen, in the 
investigation of metaphysical truth. 

The writers of Italian history arc divided into those who 
have left Chronicles of General History, from the earliest 
times down to their own'days; those who have treated on 
the his^rics of .some particular state, or pi-oviuce, or city. 
These aiV numerous, and are sdlnetimes written in Italian, 
but oftenw in I^atin—genei'ally in prose, but sometimes in 
verse. In recording the events of modern times, it i.s agreed 
tliey display inudli truth and accuracy, and their n.'irratives 
hav<! an air of simplicity .and candour which irresistibly con¬ 
ciliates belief.* 15ut in respect to times long anterior to those 
in wliich tliey wrote, they merely repeat what was before 
said, whilst they labour to augment the mass of fabulous 
matter, and hence their compilations posse.ss no value.’ The 
taste of Miriting history in verse not peculiar to the soil of 
"Italy could never have gained admirers but in an age when 
the single difiiculjy of the exeeution w-aS presumed to consti¬ 
tute a peculiar merit. 'I’liey thought that the truth of history 
was improved by being versified. 

Though the subject is little de.serving of notice, except as it 
sliows—^notw'ithstanding tbe great learning of many, and their 
logical acntencsij—the general dclijioncy ol" intellectual eul- 
tni-e. 1 will mention that the celebrated work whicli aftertvard, 
on account ^of its supposed excellence, acquired the appella¬ 
tion of the (xolcU'.n Legetid, appeared towards the close of the 
century. It was a compilation of tlic TJves of the Saints, of 
which the materials were brought together from all quarters, 
winsf Sirleh tissue of fabulous extravagance. It was written 
by James da Voraginc, an Italian Dominican, afterward arch¬ 
bishop of Genoa. The popularity of this work did not c(iase 
with the times in which it was written; and though, in order 
to excnlj)ate its author, who had taught the sciences and was 
famed as a public preacher, it is said that he merely eoliected 
whqt had been written by others, it still remains an irre¬ 
fragable proof of the genuine taste and credulity of the 
individual. Indeed, the love of the marvellous was so pre¬ 
dominant in his character, that when he published a Chronicle 

' See fierutn It»t. Scrip, in wliieli compilation is given the valnahlc part 
of these liistories, introdncetl hy leanietl prefaces. 
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of the city of Genoa, he took care to embellish it with the 
decorations of the Golden Legend} 

Other countries had, at the same time, their liistorians. 
The conquest ef Constantinople by the Latins was written by 
Geoffry Villeliai’doin. a Frenchm'an, who accompanied the 
expedition; and the history of the reign of Philip Augustus 
by Kigord, wliile William* le Breton celebrate<l ^e same 
reign in Latin verse. The interesting history of tlie life of 
Louis IX. in French, by Irinville, his confidential friend and 
companion, proj)erly belongs to the following century. But 
I may be permitted to pass over the.se and other writers of 
history, the general character of whose works has been faith¬ 
fully delineated, and to pause at that of our countryman, 
Matthew Paris, the learned, the candid, the exact monk of 
St. Alban.s. 

- Few incidents of kis life are known. It appeans that he 
had early acquired the character of a morigerous and well- 
disciplined monk, as ••he was employed, at tfie request of the 
Norwegians, to refonn the manners,of the monastic order in 
those countries; and we find him much favoured after hi.s 
return by our reigning prince, Henry III. We are, told 
that, from ancient times, it had been the practice in the 
British court to maintain a chronicler at th^e king’s expenst;, 
who tittended his person, and whose office it was to record 
events. It is added, that the record was not opened during 
the prince’s reign, nor during that of his sons; biit was cai-e- 
fully preserved among the archives of the realm. Whatever 
we may think of the truth of this precautionary measure, 
Matthew Paris certmnly lived much in the family of' IlfetHiy, 
was with him “ in liis palace, at his table, and in lus closet,” 
where he received from his mouth the minutes of many 
transactions, which he committed to writing with the general 
events of the times. This he himself relates. To knowledge 
thus acquired, and to daily observation, he added a deep 
research into the records of former times; an insight Into 
general science, and the lighter embellishments of the arts. 
Ills handrwriting was beautifully elegmt, and Le understood 
design and painting, many* specimens of which served to 


' Tho Chromcle, without its ftthlcs, is edited hy Moratori, ix. Scrip, Bor. 
Ital. 
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decorate his historical productions, lie died in the year 
1259.' 

The principal work of Paris is his llisloiria Major, com- 
prising the reigns of the eight lirst kings of the Nonnan 
dynasty, irom the year I&66 to 1259. It is acksiowlodged 
that tllis work—the events of three and twenty years ex¬ 
cepted—w'ritten by Kogcr dh "Wendover, a monk of the 
same convent, which Matthew only transcribed, with a few 
alterations, and with an addition of the succeeding events to 
the time of his own death. What follows, to the year 1273, 
the close of the reign of Henry III., was supplied by William 
Rishanger, v?ho was also a monk of St. Alban’s, and the 
chronicler of Edward I. An abstract of this work, under the 
title of Chronica, .since called the Historia Minor, and con¬ 
taining some events omitted in the larger history, was like¬ 
wise coupled by Paris, who also wrote the Lives of the 
Otfas, the two Mercian kings wlio founded the abbey of St. 
Albans, as well as the lives of the twthity-three abbots who 
had governed the monastery. . 

For sincerity of narration, truth of colouring, and extent of 
information, tjie Historia Major may be justly deemed as 
valuable a work as tliis or any other age had produced. 
Though Matthew Paris were ntjj: •the sole author, yet he 
made it his own; and as he is chargeable tvith its delifcts, he 
is entitled,to tlie prtuse due to its excellence. If we except 
perh.aps the two; Williams of Malmesbury and Neuburg, 
the most Latin of our Latin historiographers is the monk of 
St. Ajban’s. His style, however, is unequal. It is sometimes 
ft&ark’ablc for its spirit or its elegance, and at others for its 
inflation or its insipidity; or in other words, it is ever in 
unison with the character of the age. IVlrat is most singular 
in him redounds much to his praise. He was ever a warm 
advocate for justice and for truth; whilst abuses, of every 
description and from whatever quarter they might proceed, 
psovoked his inexorable enmity. His humour has been 
thought too severe and caustic: Trojan and Tyrian equally 
smart under his lash; and it is with strong approbation we 
see that when monk, prelate, prince, emperor, or pope, has 
incurred his <displeasure, that is, has deviated from what jn 


' See the Prefaces and Testimonies prefixed to the London edition ofl 
Mallbew Paris, by l>r. Wntts. 
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hiei apprdiension was the line of roelitude, he is unreserved 
ik his censure, and his language is that of vigour and intre- 
pidity^ Those who have been too servilely devoted to the 
lloniiR^ court liave blamed this undaunted freedom of the 
English monk, whom they represent as ill-alfeeted towards 
their bishop, and have seized witli avidity every opportunity 
of aspersing his fame, vilifying his conduct, exjiosing his 
councils, and loading him with invective. “ Take from the 
work,” says the learned Baronins,' “these fatal blemishes, 
and I will call it a golden volume, admirably compiled from 
authentic documents, and faithfully reporting their contents.” 

It would not be dithcult, from the A/inoIx of the illu.striou.s 
cardinal themselves, to prove his censuiv oi' tlie worthy histo¬ 
rian to he unjust; for he stated only the grievances which 
were felt, and re-echoed only the loud complaints which wore 
heard in every country, and in none more than in* his own. 
But this belongs not to me. I will farther only observe that 
the history of JIatthew Paris abounds with various informa- 
yiem concerning the tran.sactious of. other states and other 
churche.s, and that the whole is inter.sper.se-d with many 
fabulous narratives, whieb, whilst they afforded entertainment 
to the readers of the thirteenth century, arc to u.s an addi¬ 
tional proof that no mind, however highly cultivated and 
richly 'Stored, can wholly escape from the influenec* of the 
errors and prejudices which abound in the times in which lie 
lives. It is the tribute which intellectual superiority pays to 
the infirmities of our common nature. 

When I spoke of the French jioets, the Trouvo urt- an d 
Troubadours, I observed that the Provencal, which was tilt: 
language of the latter, was cultivated by many natives of 
Italy; while no experiment was made on the vensitying 
powers of their own tojigue, or it was u.scd only for the pur¬ 
poses of collotjuial intercourse. It is indeed ailmitted 
that no example of their prose-writing had been discovered 
which is more ancient tlian the middle of the ago; aud 
when the Sicilians, the Tuscans, and others, made their first 
essay.s, they were void of elegance and harmony. I do not 
pretend to have ascertained vrhy they were wanting also in 
tiiat bold imagery and those wild a[)proaches to the sublime 
»lpeli are observed in the early productions of more northern 


‘ Aiinal. Eccltis. suh tin. n. ^5?^ 
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oatioiiB. It might iiich?cd be conjectured that, as the Italians 
were no more than +110 mutilated and adulterated relique#?* 
oi' a people that liad once, been great, and not a \)rimitivc 
race rising into manhood with vigorous lu.xurianee, only 
feeble and languid efforts,‘rather than those of a.vivid and 
irregularly daring character, wei'C to be cxiiected. The 
observation, if founded on any truth, will eijually apply at 
this time to other European nations, and account in some 
degree for the faint and debilitated insipidity of their jioetical 
compositions, ,/tnother rea.sou may have been, that feeling 
no elevation of mind from the influence of manners, or the 
views of religion, they were satisfied with adopting any tale 
or poimlar subject which was presented to them, and wliich 
they clothed in their own homely attire. Tiie hi.storian of 
Italian literature, with all his partialities, has, on this subject 
at least, •othing interesting to produce, aud we may leave 
this .soil of Hesperia without regret.' 

But shall we elsewhere find a soil a* all more propitious 
to the muse.s? 1 have up antiquarian taste, that is, I cannot 
di.scover elegance of form in the works of art, because they 
happen to be sjgmilizod by rust and the scars of age; nor do 
I trace tiie lineaments of geuiu.s in tlie pro«luctions of intellect, 
becau.se their jilyaseology is obsolete, or the copies of them 
arc rare. The productions of Franco aud England wiere at 
tliis time ^so very similar, from the constant intercourse 
between the two countries, that it may seem indifferent li-om 
which side of the channel I select specimens of the poetic 
art. I'lie only perceptible difference was in the diction. 
TfW; iNornian-Freiicb was indeed gtill spoken at our court, 
and was in gent^ral use among the nobility and their de¬ 
pendents, but the Anglo-Saxon or English was advancing 
fast towards a detinite and characteristic standard. 

The fabulous history of Britain, written in Latin by 
Gk?offrey of Monmouth, that is, translated by him into that 
language from the British or Aj'merica,^ about the year 1125, 

. » Storin della Lctterat. Ttal. ir., of wliicli the whole third book deserves 
to be read. 

* The origiunt copy was brought iato Kngland hy Ouallier, as before 
noticed, iircLdciu'on of Oxford, and committed to the care of Oeoflrey. Tlie 
translatiou is allowed to have been executed by him with a certain purity, 
but with little fidelity, as many variAtions and additions sufficiently prove. 
See Hist, of Eng. Po»'t. Dissert, i. 
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had excited a very general curiosity, but it could be read 
only by scholars. It was therefore, as soon as might be, 
transited into French by Robert Wace, a native of .Jersey; 
and about thirty years later, that is, about 1185, a Saxon 
version was made by one Layamon, a priest. Both versions 
are metrical, and tlie Sa.xon I should have said was f&ken or 
imitated not from the Latin, but from the French trans¬ 
lation. 

From this incident of a Saxon poetical version for the 
use of the people being made so late, sind also from the 
Cluronicle which is entitled the Saxon being itself coeval 
with the death of king Stephen, which it relates—those who 
are learned on these subjects have inferred that the Saxon 
language, “ pure and unmixed,” however degraded by the 
Norman ascendancy, continued to be generally spoken down 
-to the close of the twelfth centurj', when it began th be more 
blended with the Norman-French and to assume a new 
character. 

, To me there appears more of .system than of truth in this 
notion. The Saxon, from the time of the Norman conquest, 
must necessarily have experienced a gradual alteration in its 
phraseology and idiom. Though the conquerors and the con¬ 
quered did not cordially, coalesce, we mu.=t recollect that 
French was the language of the prince and of his nobles, 
amongst whom the soil and the riches of the country were 
distributed.' French was the language wliich opened the 
avenue to protection and favour: it would accordingly be 
spoken by the higher clergy; be employed oii ma ny occ a- 
sions of civil intercourse; regulate the discipline anotactics 
of the military force; and we know that it was the language 
in which the new laws were written, and justice was admi¬ 
nistered. On the other band, it is probable that the con¬ 
querors themselves, in whatever style of haughty seclusion 
they may be thought to have occupied their castles, would 
at least maintain some intercourse with their vassals, and 
would often be inclined to learn the vulgar tongue, from 
expediency or from choice. An interchange of communica¬ 
tion of this kind would gradually affect both tongues; but we 
know which was finally compelled to )ueld the palm to its an- 

A ITisioire rfe la langve Francois^ by Gabriel Heury, appeared at Paris 
*iu 1811, 2 Tols. 8vo.] 
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tagonists. The Saxon, which was the language of the people, 
triumphed over the idiom of the conqueror: and before the 
middle of the thirteenth century it is allowed tliat the Nor¬ 
man-French, though necessarily kept alive by our connexion 
with the continent, surrendwed its claims to general*currency, 
after having contributed something to the copiousness or the 
unprovem<ait of the national spee:^- 

Lut wliOT I wish most to insist on is, that the English which 
was spoken luid written at this time did not exhibit a more 
glaring dissimilitude from the Saxon of a preceding period, 
than what every language, exposed as tliis had been to the in¬ 
roads of another tongue, must unavoidably have experienced. 
In truth, more than this perhaps none of our antiquarian 
writers moan to assert, though sometimes they seem to say 
more, and to ftx on some certain epoch when a complete 
change wds effected as if by a sudden revolution. “ The 
inost striking peculiarity,” says a recent ingenious author,* 

“ in the establishment of our vulgar ’English is, that it 
appears to have very suddenly superseded the pure and legiti- • 
mate Saxon from which its elements were principally derived, 
instead of becoyiing its successor, as generally has been sup¬ 
posed, by a slow and imjierceptible process.” And tills he 
eimeeives to havp hapi>cned about/l>e jx-ar 1180, when the 
two nations, laying aside their antipathies, began to li'fe to¬ 
gether in aijiity and to participate in a common literature and 
language. “In 1216,” he adds,''* “the change maybe con¬ 
sidered as complete.” This year coincides with the first of 
Henry HL Yet, referring to these times. Dr. Johnson says, 

“ Kiuiefto the language spoken in this island, however dif¬ 
ferent in successive times, may be caEed Saxon; nor can it be 
expected, from the nature of things gradually changing, that 
any time can be when the Saxon may be said to cease 

anti the English to commence.” 

If tiie reader will now turn to the volume which I have 
quoted, and compare together the Saxon ode on Atkelstan’s 
viefory,^ Layamon’s translation,* wliich has been mentioned, 
of Wace’s Brut, from Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the de¬ 
scription of the land of C’okaine,^ with tlie succeeding poems,, 
he will be able to form an accurate judgment on the subject. , 


* Specimens of early Enqiish Poetry, ii. 404. 
Ita.i. TO. = Ibid. 14. * Ibid. 61. 


‘ Ibid. 83. 
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f 

In the ode., which was written more than a hundred years 
hefore the Conquest, he will read the pure Saxon, unoiixed 
with any foreign alloy; in Layamon’s imitation—of a more 
recent date by two hundred .and fifty yeans, and more than one 
hundred from the Conquest—the same language will be seen, 
but greatly altered, and far more intelligible to an^lnglish 
ear. In the dcsdrii)ti()u of Cokaine—a ))oejn of thi^ beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and therefore by a few years only 
removed from Layamon—^thc Saxon language will present 
itself, as is jn-eteuded, completely rendered' Knglish, that is, 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman will be melted down 
into one common tongue. 

Tb this opinion I cannot subscribe. I see in the latter not 
.so great a deviation from Layamon, as there i.s .a d(!vi!rtion in 
Layamon from the orfeon Victory; and yet the author roundly 
asserts that Layamon’s “phraseology dtics not cont.un a word 
that wo must necessarily refer to a French origin, and that it 
may be considered as simple and unraixed, though very bar¬ 
barous Saxon.” It is not mixed -with French; but it has 
evidently undergone a (diange, and is rapidly ap))roaching the 
confines of that state wdien by the admi.ssion of a few Norman 
words, by which its grammatical construction i.s not atfected, 
it assumes the name of Englisli. To tliis I readily assent: 
my dpinion, which is founded uj)on the palpable change in the 
language is, that from the time of the Conque.st.-if not from 
that of the Danish invasion, a revolution had been gradually 
taking place in the Saxon speech; and not that, in the space 
of a few years, from being simjdc and unmixed, it sudd enly 
became English. “ About the year 1150,” observes our great 
lexicographer,* “ the Saxon tegan to take a form, in which 
the beginning of the present Engli.sh may be plainly dis¬ 
covered. This change seems not to have been the cfi'ect of 
the Norman conquest, for very few French words are found' 
to have been introduced in the first hundred,years after it: 
the language must tliorefore have been altered by causes-like 
those which, notwithstanding the care of writers, and societies 
instituted to obviate them, arc oven now daily making inno¬ 
vations in every living language.” 

The gradations by which the Saxon was insensibly moulded 
into the English language Lave been accurately described by 


‘ Jutrodiictioti to bis Dictionary. 
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Dr. Johnson; birt his opinion, that the cause of these changes 
is inexplicable, is not so readily admitted. “ The adultera¬ 
tion of the .S.axon tongue by a mixture of the Norman,” savs 
the doctor,' ‘ becomes apparent; yet it is not so much altered 
by the admixture of new words, which might bo imputed to 
commerce with the continent, a.s by changes of its own forms 
and termii^ations, for which no reason can be given.” Yet 
as those changes in the Saxon consist solely in the extinc¬ 
tion of it.s ancient grammatical inflections, and are similar to 
the alterations by*which the Latin was graduallytrau.sformed 
into the several Hoinance dialects, it is suggested that they 
may be explain<‘(i on the same principles. Be it so. But 
who—when ho considers the thousand tunts originating in 
fanei'. in some accidental combination, or the absolute igno¬ 
rance of all rule, on which in the progrc.s.s of the darkest 
times tlie ^nodern languages of the grestter part of Europe 
were, fortuitously thrown together, rather than deliberately 
formed—will look for steady principles? Besides, wliat is 
singularly remarkable in the early Anglo-Saxon, or English, • 
is, that it ceasdd to be Saxon by an admixture as it should 
seem with the {sorman, witliout taking from the latter more 
than a few wmrds, and with no change in its syntax or gram¬ 
matical c.onstruction. It was not so,in the Eomance dialecis, 
derived from the Latin. But 1 must close this digression, if 
it be such, .into which I have been insensibly led, and very 
briefly remark on the poetry of the several pieces to which I 
referred the reader. 

If w(> take that of tlie ode, which is avowedly Saxon, we 
.shdif di.scovcr in it the, sudden flashes, the abrupt transitions, 
the obsemre style, and the ,s,avage spirit, that uniformly per- 
vmied the Runic and Celtic compositions, as far as wc may 
rely on versions with wliich the public has been entertained. 
The ode attests that such was the genuine character of the 
northern poetry, exen in the tenth century, when Christianity 
had greatly softens its original features. But after the lapse 
of something more than a hundred years from the Conquest, 
tlie ancient spirit manifested a miserable degeneracy. At this 
time Layamon wrote. His work, as already mentioned, is a 
version from* the French, and the passage to which I refer . 
contaiiis a description of the ceremonies and sports of king 


‘ Introduction to his F>»cttou;iry. 
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Arflmr’s coronation. The passage may claim some merit as 
descriptive of the manners of the times ; but as a compo¬ 
sition it is Titterly void of every element of poetry. It is in¬ 
ferior to the French, which it professes to imitate, and much 
inferior to the Latin prose of Geoffrey, from which both are 
taken. The obscurity, which may somethnes puzzW, may 1 
think be owing,‘not to the 'impassioned brevity which we ob¬ 
served in the ode, but to its strange ortliography, which, if it 
were removed, we should perceive that it makes nearer ap¬ 
proaches to the I'jiglish idiom than we liavo been taught to 
believe. The subject, I admit, is less animating than that, of 
the ode, and, impeded by the restrictions of translation, it 
allows not the same room for the oi)era(ions of fancy; but 1 
would not confine my observations to tins single instance, as 
other specimens wliich are extant might be adduced to prove 
how destitute our cemntry then was of all poetical taste.. 

The author whom I before quoted—though he considers 
this work of Layamon as exhibiting a sample of the Saxon, 
at the end of the twelfth century,. “ still pure and unmixed, 
though barbarous,” is disposed to allow, from"the peculiarities 
in its orthography, that the pronunciation of the language had 
already undergone a considerable change; and “that little 
more than the substitution of a few P'rench.words was neces¬ 
sary" to produce the Anglo-Norman,” or English tongue, 
strictly so denominated. Jt seems, therefore, in.his opinion, 
that a change in the pronunciation, and the addition of a few 
foreign words, can at any time furnish the necessary consti¬ 
tuents of a new language! 

If we proceed to the thirteenth century, which imm^Jarely 
follows, when the number of writers increased, and when the 
transition of the Saxon into the English language is viewed as 
complete, I think that we shall discover no improvement in 
the vein of poetry. The description of the land of Cobaine, 
a translation also, probably, from the French, presents us with 
a satire on the monastic orders, of which, notwithstanding the 
vivacity of the subject, there is nothing attractive in the style, 
nor interesting in the imagery. Take an example;— 

» 

“ There is a well-fair abbey, 

Of white moiik6s, and of grey, 

There heth bowers, and halls. 

All of pasties heth the walls, 
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Of lesh, of fish, and a rich meat. 

The likafuUest^hat man may eat, 

Flpuren-cakes beth the shingles all 
Of chnrch, cloister, bowers, and halL 
The pinnes (pinnacles) beth fat puddings, , 

Kich meat to princes and kings. 

All is common to youn^ and old. 

To stout and stern, young and old. 

Advancing further into the centur)', we come to Robert, a 
monk of Glouceslor, who compiled in more than thirteen 
llionsand rhymes a hi.story of England, from the days of the 
imaginary Brutus to his own.' Ilere, also, Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth supplied the materials, as far as the subject would 
admit. Of this potuical histoiy the historian'of our poetry 
thus .speaks. *• Thi.s rhyming chronicle is totally destitute of 
art or imtgination. The author has clothed the fables of 
(jeoUrey in rhyme, which often have a mol% poetical air in 
the original. The language is full of Saifonisms.” The coro¬ 
nation scene of Arthur, which Layamon had imitated, is here 
given by Robert, and should be compared witli it in order to 
show tlie progrt^ss which the language had made. The poetiy 
is e>)ually cold, and rather more jmosaic. “Robert of Glouces¬ 
ter,” say.s Dr. .loiin.son, “ who is pLifod by the (critics in the 
thirteenth century, seems to have used a kind of intermiMiate 
diction, noisier Savon nor English; in his work, therefore, we 
see the transition <'xhibited.” Proceeding in his comparison, 
the nuider may also ])eru.so two lyric compositions, one moral, 
the other amatory; neither of which will, in his estimation, 
enbance the value of our early English poetry.* 

1 could speak of the French poets of the same era, whose 
number is said to have been more than a hundred; but it 
seems unnecessary. Their language .was certainly rather 
more polished; hut the character of their,compositions was 
the same. We hon-owed our subjects from them. The reader 
also- will recollect what w'as said on the Trouveurs and 
Troubadours. 

The Germans, from the time of Charlemagne, had also been 
* Edited liy y^earne. 

2 He who seeks lor further iiifonnation may turn to many writers, among* 
whom T recommend Worton on (»iir iwetry, Hr. Johnson’s introdnetion, 
Tyrwhitt on Chaucer, mid the author of Siieciinens; but Warton merits 
luu'ticular attention : seel. i. 
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improving tlieir language, chiefly by the means of the poets, 
called Minnesingers; but Latin almost universally engrossed 
all the departments of sciejice. The dialect which was chiefly 
cultivated, and was spoken in the principal courts, wastliat of 
Suabia. "In this the poets wrote and sang on such subjects as 
accorded with the chivalrous taste of the age. They diftered 
not from those of Franco ai5d England.* 

It is time that 1 now resume the subject of Latin poetry, 
in which, perhaps, we and our contemporaries on the continent 
will be found to have preserved, or to have acquired, a more 
refined and classical taste. It must be evident that the harsh 
and rugged dialects of many of our modem tongues eoidd 
not at once be adapted to that harmony whioh verso requires; 
but when we speak of Latin, which had never ceased to be 
studied and well understood, and in which .so niany beautiful 
specimens of compoaition were to be fouinl, it is not ca.sy to 
conceive, notwitlstanding tlielong declension of genertd lite¬ 
rature, the moment an attempt to revive it .should be made, 

■ or any votary of the muses should begin to compose, that the 
style of versification which all admired wouM not alone be 
imitated. We should not expect to find the exccllencie.s of 
the Augustan, or of a less perfect era of Latiuity; but we 
might expect at least*some imperfect imitation or di.stant 
re.seiliblance. This was the case in many instances. 

In Italy, indeed, the historian* states, that thir number of 
Latin poets was inconsiderable, and their merit not great; 
and he accounts for the paucity by observing, that the new 
taste for modern composition in the Provencal and Italian 
tongues had antiquated the Latin muse. The subjects wTiifch 
they chose, which were sometimes moral but more often his¬ 
torical, were ill adapted to poetry. The selection proved the 
want of taste which the execution more evidently confirmed; 
but the opinion seemed to be that a certain measure of sylla¬ 
bles constituted the whole poetic ai-t.® 

In France, at the same time, William le Breton wrote, the 
life of Philip Augustus, and the physician of tliis prince, 
Giles de Corbeil, celebrated the virtues of pharmacy in no 
less than six thousand lines, lie was a churchman, as all 
physicians then generally were. But they were both preceded 

' Moasrl's beitfuiion. passim. ^ Tiratosclii, iv. iii. iv. 

^ bet; bcri[t. litjr. Itttl. passim. 
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and excelled, it is said, by Gualtier de Chatillon, in his Alexan- 
dreid, a poem in ten Injoks, founded on the history of Quintus 
Curtius, and whicli, from the admiration it excited, soon 
became a familiar book in the schools.' 1 have not seen 
these poems and many others that are mentioned, tjxcept in 
exti-actst but 1 recollect some years ago to have read with 
plea.surc a poem of Gunther, a Gertnan and a Cistercian monk, 
on the cvei^ts of the reign of Frederic Barbarossa, particularly 
in Liguria. He wrote also, in prose, a history of the’eapture 
of Constantinople*l>y the Latins. That he also is an historian, 
rather tlum a poet, I am ready to admit, but still we find 
passages which are not vohl of animation and elegance, and 
our eiu-ly critics are unanimous in their applause.'' 

When we turn to Britain, after Geoffrey Vinesauf, whom 
Leland panegyrizes to excess, and who, among some works in 
prose, wr»te a metrioal didactic essay •or treatise, entitled 
Dc Nova Poetrm^e come to Joseph of Kxeter, called Josephus 
Iscanus, and Alexander Neckham. But of Vinesauf I will first 
observe that his Lssoy, which prescribes the rules of oratorial 
and poetical composition, and was probably wTitten during 
his residence at liome, is dedicated to Innocent IH., whom he 
thus addresses, playing on his name: 

“ Papa stnpor mundi! si dixero Papa Nocent!, 

Acephalnm nonien tribnatn tibi, si capat addam, 

Hostis erit numen metri; tibi vult similari. 

Nec nomen metro, nee vult tua maxima virtos 
Claudi mensura; nihil est quo metiar illam. 

Transit mensuras hominnm. Sed divide iiomen. 

Divide sic nomen. In prsefer, et adde Noeenti, 

EfiSciturqne comes metri sic, et tua virtus 
Plaribus soquatur divisa, sed Integra nulli.” “ 

Of Joseph of Exeter, styled by Warton “ the miracle of 
his age in classical composition,” Leland thus speaks:^ “ No 
one can be oflended if 1 call him the first poet of his age. 
llis eloquence, indeed the majesty of his style and his erudi¬ 
tion are such, that I can never sufficiently wonder how, 
atnong men so rude and barbaroug, mimhers so terse and ele- 

1 Hist, of F.ii^l. PoH. Piflsert. ii. 

See Crtve’s Hist. Literor. Fabric. Bib. Lai. mod. iPtat. ii. 

» More may be seen, as quoted from MSS. by Sdden, Pnef. ad x. Scrip. 

* De .Scrip. Brit. 
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gant could have been formed.” He lived through a great part 
of the thirteenth centnrj, and was the author of two heroic 
poems, one on the Trojan War, imitated rather than translated 
from the Greek of Dares Phrygius; the other on the War 
of Antioch, or the third crusade under Richard. The former has 
been published, and with such an impression of its^lassical 
merit as to have been supfibscd to be the work of the Roman, 
ComeKus Ncpos. As far as a judgment can l>e fanned fn>m 
extracts, it is certainly possessed of many beauties. “ The 
diction of this poem,” says Warton,* “ ft generally pure, 
the periods round, and the numbers harmonious, and, on the 
whole, the structure of the versification approaches nearly to 
that oif polished Latin poetry. I'he writer appears to have 
possessed no common command of poetical phrasecdogy, and 
wantraJ nothing but a knowledge of the Virgilian chastity. 
His style is a mixture of Ovid, Statius, and Claadian, who 
seem then to have been the popular patterns.” Speaking of 
the view of his sceSnd work, of which only a fragment re¬ 
mains, the poet elegantly addresses llaldwin, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to whom the Trojan War is dedicated: 

“ Altera sacras 

Tendo fila lyrce j plectro majore canenda, 

Antioebi me bdlla vocant; Dane diccre «otum cst 
Christicolas aeies, et nostrie signa Sibylla!. 

Qua! virtus, qua) dona crucis; nee fundit anhi^a 
Hos mibi Cyrrha pedes, animi fidentis faiatum 
Celsior c caelo venit impleturus Apollo. 

Tu quoque, magne pater, nostri fiducia ctepti 
Altera, et in pelago pamlens mibi vela secundo. 

Hoc tibi ludit opus: succedit serior nstas, 

Seria succedunt aures meritura pudieas; 

Si tuus in nostros candor eonsenscrit ausns, 
lion metuam eulicis stimulos, fucique susurrum. 

Alexander Neckham, the friend and correspondent of Peter 
de Blois, if fairly appreciated, should take his place rather 
among the general scholars than the Latin poets, though in 
this line he has left specimens of an elegant taste. His prin- 
cipoLB^k is a Latin poem; in seven hooks, on the praise of 
in the introduction to which are those pleasing 
eliHHRines in which he commemorates the innocent 


’ Dissert, ii. 
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pleasures of his early days, which were passed among tlie 
I ’ "St. Alban’s, where he was bom and educated. 

Hie locus ictatis nostrts primordia novit, 

Annos feliees, Itedtieeque dies: 

Hie locns iagens pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibas, et nostr® laudij origo fhit” 

We afterwards read of his visiting Italy, and, as the fashion 
was, of frequenting the schools of France. He returned a 
finished scholar, Vrote on a variety of subjects, and died 
abbot of a convent of regular canons at Exeter, about the 
year 1227.' 

Judging from the abilities of the writers whom we have 
mentioned, we may bo permitted to conclude that some pro¬ 
gress had been made in Latin poctiy, but the subject pre¬ 
sents, at the same time, another aspect? which is rude and 
uninviting. I allude to the art of rhymbiy, which was now 
become,’ by a strange perversion of taste, the standard of 
poetical excellence. • 

Whether rhyfties were introduced into Latin verse by one 
Lc-o or Lconinys, who lived in the twelfth centiu-y, or by 
some earlier or later writer, cannot be ascertained.^ But it 
is eeitain that tlii# change took placq when the language had 
ceased to be generally read, and the ear, vitiated by the.ru^ged 
sounds of tjie modern dialects, had lost all relish for the 
harmonious simplicity of its prosody. Metre of some sort, 
which has been called rhythm or measured motion, was found 
necessary, without whicli no verse could be distinguished; and 
as nhis might not always be deemed sufficient to mark the 
measure of the line, recourse was had to rhyme, or to the ter¬ 
mination of verses by a similar sound. The ear was thus 
flattered by a certain musical desinence, nor could it a moment 
"doulit where every verse closed. I do not pretend to deter¬ 
mine whether the rhythm, in the change which the language 
lias .undergone, could have been equally well mark^ by 
the ancient syllabic quantity. But rhyme appears to jiave 
owed its origin to some feeling of, its expediency; and it 
'can hardly be doubted that it was first introduced in the 
metric.al compositions of some modem tongue. It is not prer- 

‘ Ssp Cave and Leland, also Hist, of Eng. Poet. 

.- See on tide snbject a enrious note in Wuiton, Dissert, ii. 
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table that it would have been first attempted in Latin, in 
which there was no example, and of which the prosody had 
been so long established. 

But wiieii rhyme had obtained admission into modern 
tongues, Snd it had actpiired peculiar celebrity and general 
approb.ation in the eoin[)ositions of the Trouveurs sinfi Trou¬ 
badours, we readily oonciaVc how eager a monkish veu'sifier 
might be to confer an ornament on the Latin lan^iagc which 
he had learned to admire in hi.s own. llis delicacy of percep¬ 
tion was not such as to enable him to disfcriminate whether 
this embellishment was congeniid with the dignity of the 
Homan idiom. And whatever might" be his • sensibility on 
this subject, he knew what was of more immediate importance 
to him, that the use of rhyme in his compositions would not 
fail to recommend them to more general noti(^e. And when 
the rhyming proces.s"had begun, what was likely do circum¬ 
scribe its U.SC or set any boundary to its application? "We 
have rlymcs which conclude the verse in the various measures 
of composition : in others, besides thi.s common termination, 
the middle of each verse is made to rhyme with its end: and 
in a third sort, no fewer tlian three rhymes^ enter into each 
verse, two within the verse itself, and one referring to the 
succeeding line. - , 

“ Qui regis nmnia, pelle tot crimimi, surge, perimus, 

Nos, Beus, aspire, ne sine shnplke lurnine sitmrC' 

Should it be said that, by the ancient Jjatin ])oets, the first 
in classical rank, rhymes were soractinn\s introduced—my 
answer is, that they occurred from accident, or were employed 
for the sake of alliteration; whercits with these poetasters 
they were the result of elaborate design. Toil in trifles is 
intellectual degradation: and how toilsome must the labour 
have been, when the utmost eoraidexity of rhyming was used. 
Bernardua Morlanensis, a monk of these times, composed no 
less than three books in the triple rhyme, of which I have 
just furnished a .specimen. 

Those who have early imbibed a just taste for the classical 
beauties of ancient poesy, could never be brought to admire, 
what so much excited the commendation of our ancestors, tlic 
rhyming cadence in Latin or in Greek composition. What 
is it then’which in modem languages has reconciled it to the 
ear ? Not, I suspect, any peculiar harmony in the rhyjne, or 
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aptitude in these languages to admit it, but the operation of 
use and habit alone. Without imputing the efieet to liabit, I 
can discover nothing in modem versification whicli should 
cause rhyme to be more grateful to the car than in the monkish 
rhyme.s. 'J’he sounds are aimilai-; and had no great names, 
within'the lap.se of a certain period, given currency and 
vogue to the former, we should probably have thought both 
kinds iHjually insipid and inharmonious. Virgil is a check to 
Latin rhyme, whilst the elegant jiroductions of Pojie recom¬ 
mend it in Englisli; though use had previously prepared the 
judgment for its ai>probation. This theory may be contro¬ 
verted: but if will not be denied that, as the rhyming art 
commenced in the rude infancy of our languages, it could uot 
claim any preference from critical taste; and that it was, at 
least, barbarous in. its origin. 

After atl that has been said on the principid beads of litera¬ 
ture, and the circumstances connected with them, it would be 
a lo.ss of time to detain the reader with any account of the 
state o\' f/ramniar or rhc/oric; though some writers have made, 
them a piu-t of'their plan.' As grammar professes to teach 
the first elemeiits of language, and rhetoric to lay down the 
rules of composition, if 1 had found anything worth record- 
iilg in my general view, its jdaco ^m.st obviously have been 
liefore, not after tlic enumeration of other subjects. T<f these 
they lead tiic waj’. AVheu so many schmils and universities 
had been opened in all countries, professors would be ready 
to fill the eliairs; and as Latin sunk daily more and more into 
a dead huiguage, though it kept pos.session of the avenues to 
siAcnce, introductory lessons were peculiarly indispensable. 
But the art of writing remained imperfect; and the speci¬ 
mens which I have read of the elo(]uence ol' the age ivere 
equally void of ta.ste. A prol'essor of the art thus begins bis 
treatise: “ If the high-thundering Kcdeemer of mankind had 
bestowed on me a hundred iron tongues, the sky were changed 
inte a sheet of paper, the sea into ink, and my hand could 
move as rapidly as the running hare, it would not be in my 
power fully to explain to you the excellence of the oratorid 
art. But I, its lowly teacher, diave drawn this little tract 
from the •sert'e^rcce.sscs.of my mind, and strewed it over witK 
the flowers. of eloquence.” A better mean, however, than 

• ' Reo Tiioboschi, Storia della Letter. Itul. iv, iii. 5. 
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what this writer could have devised for the improvement of 
his ait, were two translations into the Italian tongue of 
Cicero’s treatise De Inventione, one by a professor of Bologna 
—almost the first work which had appeared in prose—the 
other by Brunette Latini.* 

Brunetto was a Florentine, and, according to the accounts 
of his biographers, a scholar who, by his various elegant 
attainments, contributed to illustrate the close of the thirteenth 
Century. The Italian language was under many obligations 
to his taste; as was also that of France, in Yvhich country he 
resided many years. Speaking of a work which he composed 
in French, and entitled the Treasfire, he says, “ Should it 
be asked, being myself an Italian, why I have chosen to write 
in a foreign tongue? iny answer is—first, because I now am 
in France; and secondly, because the language of this country 
is more pleasing and’ more generally spoken than any other.” 
To his translation of the Treatise of Cicero, he added that of 
some of Ids orations, and wrote a comment on the first. But 
in the minds of all Italians, a single, circumstance in the life 
of Brunetto eclipses every other topic of praise. They pre¬ 
tend that Dante was his scholar.''^ 

The following observations, .applicable not to Italy alone, 
but to the other conntrIe.s of Europe, may S'wve to terminate 
the subject. From the general tendency to improvement, and 
the means so amply supplied, greater effects might liave been 
' expected than those which we have seen. As yet we had no 
elegant writers, but progress had been made. Some know¬ 
ledge of ancient models was acquired, which were soon likely 
to lead to a closer imitation. The Latin language as written 
by them was less rude, and the modern tongues were 
evidently advanced. General science meanwhile took a 
wider range; discoveries in philosophy were made; the 
powers of intellect were exercised; and the arts, particularly 
the art of ardiitecture, exhibited in the construction of 
churches many celebrated specimens. Painting also was 
revived under the hand of the Florentine Cimabue. Tlie 
fourteenth century opened.^ 

. Tiralioschi, til supra. = JtiiJ. 

- ® Ibid. Also Vosttri, Vite do’ Pittori, i. 
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TLe fi»urtfc Jill ccntui^'—The poet Dante—Statc^of Italy—Petrarca—Ills 
♦ ToseaivUes after the works of tlio ancients—Character of lus writmjfs-— 
Boccaccio—Colucoio Saluiato—The leaniin{?^>f other countries—Duns 
Scoms—.fohn Wickliff—Ireoirroy Chaucer—Ilis acquirenients comparod 
with those (»f others—Ami his success \yith Unit of Petrarca and Boo- * 
caccio—Freiich literature—Froissard—Spanish and Gennan: why sta- 
ti(»nar }'-—yiflcmitk century : Oeiierul %'iew of Italy—Council of Con¬ 
stance—Martin V.—Councils of Basil and Florence—Nicholas V.— 

* The enthiisiasm %f many Italians in qu«sf of Latin authors—Progress 
of the Greek language—Cardinal Bessarion—Various professors-SGreek 
works—G^ioz'/i Manetti—Cultivated state of the Latin languaf^— 
State of other countries—Oxford aud Cambridge—Antiquarian re¬ 
searches—^Wliat obstatdoe still remained—Tlie art of prinUng discovered. 

A« Italy, before many years shall be elapsed, will be the 
country where a just taste for elegant literature will first 
appear, I might now, perhaps, be allowed to pursue a diflerent 
course—and leaving the philosophers, the historians, the 
poets, and the general scholars of other regions—confine my 
researches to that more productive soil. But though I am 
aware, compared with the rapid progress of the intellect and 
the language of Italy, how little interest there is in every other 
view, and how much delay there is in every step towards im¬ 
provement, something may yet. present itself which should 
not be left unnoticed, cjr wliicli, if not recorded, would cause q 
chasm in the general subject. The condition of other coun¬ 
tries must not, therefore, he wholly neglected, though it may 
afford little which is new. We have seen that the method of 
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philosophisine was fixed, a.s were the otlier academic exercises, 
whether in Colleges, or seliook, or other seminaries ; the 
modern languages, and the studies connected with them, witc 
alone progressive. 

Dante degli Alighieri was now advancing to the zenith of 
his literary glory. He was bom at Florence in tiie year 
1265, where he .studied, as well a,s in other cities of Italy, 
collecting from all quarters, and even it is said frotn the uni¬ 
versities of Paris and Oxford, whatever wa.s deemed most 
excellent in philosophy, theology, and the liberal arts. On 
hi.s return to his own city he was employed in many honour¬ 
able offlce.s. The cultivation of the Italian tongue, which 
was yet rude and inharmoniou.s, but which the muse,s were 
now about to adopt as their own, had deeply engaged his 
attention. Thus was Dante occupied, when in 1302, in one 
of those civil commotions to which the free cities of Italy 
were at this time daily exposed, the party which he had 
espoused was vanquished by its antagonists, and he was him- 
•■self forced into exile. To Florence he never returned, but 
the cities of Italy continued to afford him an a.syliim; the 
regrets of banishment, which he felt with the keenest sevoity, 
did not however suspend his literary ardour. lie died at 
Ravenna in 1321. ^ 

Tht: works of Dante on varioms subjects, in prose and 
verse, some of which were composed in Italian and otlier.s in 
Latin, may be considered as almost absorbed in the renown 
of that to which his admiring countrymen have affixed the. 
lofty title of the Divina Commedia. They, indeed, can be 
the only judges of its merit. At what period of the jioeFs 
life, or where it was written, or begun to be written, is un¬ 
certain; and the cities of Italy contend as eagerly for the 
honour of each canto, as those of Greece once did for that of 
Homer’s nativity. The poem, as every scholar knows, oon- 
tains the description of a vision, in which, with Virgil some- 
time.s for his guide, the poet is conducted through hell, and 
purgatory, and paradise, and indulged with the sight and 
conversation of various persons.. It i.s evident that the sixth 
book of the AJneis suggested the general outline, and how¬ 
ever inferior the modern poet of Italy may be* thought to his 
great prototype, it is with peculiar pleasure we peruse the 
following lines, which at once show that the bard of Mantua, 
after the long lapse of ages of tasteless ignorance, had found 
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a reader wlto could admire and rival his beauties. Art thou 
Virgilhe asks on his first presenting himseUllo his view: 

“ Oh degli altri poeti onore, e lume, 

VagUami ’I lango studio, e’l grande amore, 

Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume. * 

Tu so’ lo mio maestro, e’l mio autore; 

Tu fie solo colui, da cu’ io tolsi 
Lo hello stile, che m’ha fatto onore.”* 

The Italians allow that this work of Dante is not a regular 
composition: that it abounds witli wild and extravagant pas- 
s.agos; that Ms images are often unnatural; that he makes 
Virgil utter the most absurd remarks; that some whole cantos 
cannot be read with patience; that his veiws are frequently 
unsulferably harsh, and his rhymes void of euphony; and, in 
one word; that hi.s defects, which no man of common judg- 
mcuit will pretend to justify, arc not few nor trifling. But 
whatever may bo the sum of his imperlhctions or the number 
of his faults, they are . amply comj)ensated by the highest; 
b(!auties; by ah imagination of the richest kind; a style sub¬ 
lime, pathetie,,animated; by delineations themo.st powerfully 
iniprc-ssivo; a tone of invective w'itliering, irresistible, and 
ftidignaiit; and4)y passages of the^wost exquisite tenderness. 
Tile story of count Ugolino and Ins children, than which the 
genius of pian never produced a more pathetic picture, would 
alone prove that the Muses were returned to the soil of 
Latium.* "When it is, besides, considered that the Italian 
poetry had hitherto been merely an assemblage of rhymed 
phrases, on love or some moral topic, without being animated 
by a single spark of genius, our admiration of Dante must be 
proportionally increased. Inspired as it were by Iiim whose 
volume he says he had sought, and whom he calls his master, 
he- rose to the heights of real ])oesy, spoke of things not 
within the reach of common minds, pioured life into inanimate 
nature, and all this iij a strain of language to which as yet no 
ear had listened.’ 

' Dell' Iiifonio. i. 

- Ibid, xxjwxi. , “ Perhaps tlic Itiferno of llioitc is tbo next composition 
to tin* lliinl, in point of origimility ami .sublimity." Kssiiy on the (leniAB 
dec. of Pope, ‘ifiti. 

® Meo Stoj'ia dellft Lot. Ital. vi. iii. also tin* Observations prefixed to 
the editions of the poem. 
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Among tbe various attractions which I have enumerated, 
and to whi(4|Muny be added the rich colouring with which 
the poet had the skill to invest all the arts and literature of 
the age, as they make their appearance in his work, I ought 
to state tVtthe many living, or at that time well-known cha¬ 
racters, whom he brought forward, and whose good and bad 
deeds he trils without reserve, greatly augmented the interest 
of his work, and rendered it a feast for the ceHsorious or 
malevolent. 

Scarcely had this poem seen the. light, 'when the public 
mind was seized as if by a charm. Copies were multiplied, 
and comments written, within tlie course of a lew years. 
Even chairs with honourable stipends were founded in Flo¬ 
rence, Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and I’iacenza, whence able 
professors delivered lectures on the divina comnmlin to an 
admiring audience. .They did not always di.splay ill beauties 
nor elucidate, its ob.sonrities, but under the mistaken convic¬ 
tion that it abounded with allegories and mystic meanings, 
they dwelt too much on these, and thus they often occasioned 
darkness rather than diffused light.' But the ■general ardour 
at least evinces what the example of a single man was able to 
effect, and that the groundwork of a better taste was already 
laid. 

Divided as the Italian provinces were, particularly'towards 
the north, into various independent little states, a spirit of 
rivalry prevailed which often caused, indeed, strife and blood¬ 
shed, but which also excited a desii-e to excel in arts as well 
as in arras, and the ambition of conquest was not always 
exceeded by the thirst for learning. We read at this time, 
not only of Robert, king of Naples, the master of an exten¬ 
sive territory, himself a-votary of the Muses, and the muni¬ 
ficent protector of letters, but likewise of the Scaligcri at 
Verona, of the Carraresi at Padua, of the Estonsi at Ferrara, 
of the 'Visconti at Milan, of the Gonzaghi at Mantua, and of 
other princes and chiefs of noble houses, who expended their 
wealth on the interests of literature, an^lavishetl their favours 
on its professors. “ I know not,” says the historian,* “ whether ■ ■ 
in any former age so many and such splendid instances of 


* Sec Sioria della Let. Ital. vi. iii. 2; also the Observations prefixed to 
the editions of the pooro. 

2 Storiu della Let. Ital. v. i. 2. 
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patronage could be found.” Even private individuals vied 
with their superiors. New schools and new universities were 
established, while those which had been already founded, 
though sometimes disturbed by contending factions, and agi¬ 
tated by the din of arms, were honoured with fresh»privileges 
and otlfer marks of favour and distinction. 

The mind reposes with delight flpon a prospect which opens 
with so many objects of interest, but it is soon led to inquire 
what at this time was the state of Rome, and how her bishops 
were employed, vshile the princes of Italy whose names have 
been mentioned contended I'or, an honourable superiority in 
tlie patronagc'of letters. Rome had remained a prey to re¬ 
peated outrages and tumults; and in 1.309, Clement V., a 
Frenchman, who had been lately raised to the chair, trans¬ 
ferred his scat to Avignon. What the Italians have empha¬ 
tically styted the seventy years of Babylonish captivity now 
fcommenced; and from the expression alone we may infer how 
fatal this absence of the popes from thSir capital was to the 
general interests of Rome, and to none more than to those. 
of literature and science. Discord prevailed witliin the walls, 
the pursuits of peace were neglected, and the blood of her 
citizens was often spilt.* 

•Contemporary.with Dante in the different department.s of 
learning were men of no mean acquirements, wliose ifames 
and works are recorded;'* but neither on them nor their 
works do tfie Italian writers love to dwell, only as they may 
seem to be connected with, or to introduce him to whose 
literary exertions their own country, and through it the whole 
western world, became deeply indebted. It will here be 
obvious to every reader at all versed in literary history, 
that I am alluding to Francesco Petrarca, that diligent and 
laborious collector of the works of the ancients, w'ho rescued 
•his qountry’s name from obscurity, and rendered it the admi¬ 
ration of Europe; who sought the society of learned foreigners, 
and, was among the Imt to promote the cultivation of the 
Greek tongue; who, hAself a philosopher, historian, orator, 
poet, and ^ilologist, encouraged by his example every liberal 
pursuit. He was courted by the princes of the age, and he 
obtained for. science and its professors their patronage and. 
regard. The envied excellence to which he raised the poetry 
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of Italy, while the best specimens of the art in other countries 
had a rude and barbarous appearance, constitute the basis of 
liis highest praise; but it is contended that if he never had 
written a verse, Italy must still have viewed him as an obptct 
of her warmest admiration. It is said that in .some of the 
departments of literature a more learned scholar nilglu be 
found, but we can nowhere discover an individual, (o whom 
more justly belongs tlu; title of the restorer anti father of 
Italian literature.' 

Petrarea was born in Arezzo, a city of Tuscany, in 1304, 
and when no more than nine years old was taken to Avignon, 
which had now become the residence of the Roman bi.sliops, 
in which situation, and in the neighliouring town of Carpentras, 
he completed the usual course of studies, comprising grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics. He applied to civil jurisprmleuce in 
Montpellier, and also in Bologna; the jejune study of winch, 
however—though he professed to admire it as connected 
with the noble antiquities of Rome—was often interrupted by 
the peru.sal of the. works of Cicero or of Virgil. He returned 
to Avignon in )>is tvventy-.second year. At tiiis time he lost 
his parents, and was rather distressed in his cireumstaiiees, 
when, in eonjunetion with his brother, ho put on the clerical 
habit; and finding jmwerfnl protectors in the illustriou.s Imii.se 
of Ctjlonna, was enabled by their kindness to indulge his 
favourite pursuits, whether of vanity, of literature, or of love. 
The object of bis passion was the celebrated Laura, whom he 
saw for the first time in 1327. the year after his return to 
Avignon. The aireetionate attachment of Petrarea to Laura 
has been immortalized by the many beautiful sonnets whi^h 
it caused him to write, by which his countrymen have never 
ceased to be enraptured, and which have operated as a sort 
of seductive cliarm in all countries in which the Italian 
language is read. These sonnets added greatly to the polish, 
elegance, and harmony of the language of Italy; which was 
almost instantaneously matured int^norfection. wliilst.tbe 
vernacular tongues of other nation^were stiU awkward in 
.structure and dissonant in sound. In order to mitigate his 
vexations or’ to dissipate hisTOgret^ and to improve his mind 
by the view of different objects and by the -enr.versation of 
the learned, he now travelled through France and some parts 
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of Gomany. He afterwards visited Rome, which to him 
was a scone of sublime contemplations; and when his troubled 
thoughts could still find no repose, he retired, in 1337, to 
V^aucluse. Many of his works in Latin and Italian, in verso 
and prose, wej'o written in tliis delightful solitude;, and hero 
he begah his poem entitled Africa, or tlic Achievements of 
Scipio Africanus, which was not tompleted till a much later 
period. • 

The taste for poetry and elegant composition—for which 
the public mind hSd been prepared by tlie writings of Danto 
—ascended to a pitch of cntJinsiastic admiration when the 
works of Fetrarca appeared. Tiieij’ style, and particularly 
that ol' his Latin comj»o.sitions, was far removed from classic^ 
perfection: but men judged by comparison, and comp.ared 
with the low standard of his predecessors the hermit of Vau- 
clusc seemed to them .something more th«B mortal. He was 
complimontfjd by the M.Tcenas of the age, Robert, king of 
Naples, and by a singular coincidence* received letters on 
the same day from the Roman senate and the university of . 
Paris, in which he was earnestly solicited to honour their 
cities with his presence that they might present him with the 
crown of laure! which his literary labours had so justly 
merited. This ceremony had been, formerly practised in 
Greece, and afterwards in the capittjine games at Komea but 
as the literacy spirit became torpid, it fell into di.snse. The 
poet embraced*the invitation with rapturous promptitude; 
and though he might appear for a short time to hesitate, it 
was plain what his choice would be. He had looked with 
iU'deut solicitude to the revival of Roman greatness, with 
which, as a first step, he might perhaps connect his coronation 
in the capitol! He resolved to repair to Rome; but that the 
distinguished honour might seem a well-earned tribute to 
merit, he first visited the Ne-ipolitan monarch, conversed with 
him on subjects of literature, inspired him with a higher 
ardour in their pursuit, and in ids presence, and in that of 
his court, submitted duifcg tliree days to a public examination. 
From Naples he proceeded to Rome, where he was crowned 
on Easter day, in the year 1341, with those ceremonious 
solemnities which his historians have minutely detailed. 

This ceremony wms not entirely without its ctfects upon 
the interests of literature. By contributing to excite a vivid 
rt?collection of former days, it led the mind to inquii-c the 
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persons who had thus been previously honoured, when they 
found that the honour had been eonferred not only on victo¬ 
rious commanders of armies, but on those who, in the retired 
walks of life, had acquired renown by intellectual exertion. 
It seemed, to indicate that the spirit of those times was return¬ 
ing, that the gates of the Koman capitol were throi^n open 
to a private votary of the Muses, and that the crown of 
Petrarca, with all its attendant applause, might be*the reward 
of every citken who should successfully emulate his literary 
fame. ' 

After quitting Rome, the poet spent some months at Parma, 
the lords of which city were his particular admirers, wlien he 
once more returned to the banks of the Rhone. In 134 .‘5 we 
again find him at Naples, and subsequently at Parma, and in 
other cities of Italy, where he contributed by his conversation 
and hi.s writings to disperse tlie seeds of science Mid to pro¬ 
mote their vigorous cultivation. When he revisited France it 
was the end of the year 1345. Clement VI. at this time filled 
the papal chair, who himself was among the admirers of the 
poet. The year 1347 was remarkable for the'^wild .attempt of 
Rienzo to restore liberty to Rome. Petrarca contemplated 
this rash enterprise as the deed of a hero, from which he 
augured the return of an auspicious and splendid era; but a 
very^difierent event sooq blasted these florid hopes. In the 
following year, wlulst he was again in Italy, the fatal pestilence 
began to ravage Europe, of which Laura died? 

Petrarca was fond of retirement from his fondness for 
study; but a certain restlessness, the effect of a peculiar tem¬ 
perament, whidi the urgency of his numerous friends to enj»y 
his society greatly augmented, did not permit him to fix his 
residence for any long time in one pm-ticnlar place. And 
hence general literature was benefited. From this period he 
sometimes passed months or years in the society of. the 
Italian sovereigns, whilst books and extensive correspondence 
happily divided his hours. In 1351 he was for the . last 
time at Avignon, which he quitted after two years, little 
pleased with the new jwntiff Innocent VI., w'ho is said to 
have feared that he di8cova’'ed the busy agency of Satan in 
the energy of the poet’s mind! Milan and its, lords, the noble 
family of Visconti, now received him, among whom the contest 
was who should show him the most signal marks of favour. 
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Here find at Mantua he had an interview with the emperor 
Charles IV. with tvhom he corresponded, who was equally 
devoted to him, and from whose arrival in Italy the poet 
had vainly anticipated the prosj)ect of high glories to his 
country. Soon ai^r this msappointment he withdrew to 
Linterno, a retired villa not far from Milan. 

Petrarca ha.s liimself described tlie life which he led in this 
spot, and tfle state of his mind at the time: “Like a weary 
traveller,” he says, “ who discovers the end of his journey, 1 
now redouble mj? steps. Day and night I read and write, 
and by these alternate changes relieve my labour. Sucli are 
my oecHpation.s—.such my .only pleasures.” He mentions 
the number of his friends, the estimation in which he is held 
by persons who had never, seen .him, and the strong attach¬ 
ment which he feels for the houses, the soil, the walls, even 
for the air*of Milan, between which city TAd his rural retire¬ 
ment he passed his days. Some years dear to himself and 
to Galeazzo Visconti thus flowed on in a gentle stream, w'hen 
in 1360 he was deputed by Ins ])atron to congratulate the 
French king John on. his release from captivity in England. 
His reception pt Paris was highly flattering, »nd no less 
flattering continued to he the repeated marks of attention 
which were inanifcsted towards hini,!^ the emperor Charles. 
He would willingly Iiave attached the jmet to his court. * 

Padua, otwliicli the Qarraresi were lord.s, now became his 
principal place of residence, though his natural restlessness 
somotime.s disposed liim to rove, whilst at other times he 
yielded to the entreaties of his friends." We find him in * 
Vtftiiee, honoured by the doge and the principal citizens, and 
we behold him oftener in Pa’sqa, which was subject to 
Galeazzo Visconti. It is thought that an eloquent and pathetic 
letter wliicli he wrote to the pontiff Urban IV. in the warmth 
'of his heart for the prosperity ;T5f Italy, had some effect in 
inducing the latter to return to Rome. ■ He returned, at all 
events, in 1367. Urban was a.lover of scienqe; he admired 
Petrarca, and gave proofs of liis munitieence in the promo-, 
tjon of letters. The joy of the poet was unbounded; and in 
obedience to the call of the pontiff, h'e had’ set out to visit 
him when sickness compelled him to return to Padua. This • 
was in 1370. The four remaining years of Ins life lie spent, 
without much interruption in retirement near the city, and in 
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the morning of the 18th of July, 1374, ho was found dead in 
his library with his head resting on a book.' 

In this brief sketch of the life of Petrarca, the reader will 
remark his singular ardour in the prosecution of lettere, as 
well as his endeavours to excite a similar feeling in thg breasts 
of his contemporaries. It tvill at the same time be noticed 
that he had many and powerful protectors. I fence he will 
be prepared to contemplate more at his leisure *somc other 
elfccts, and the results of other measures wliich are still 
wanting to prove the truth of my general statement—that to 
Petrarca was due the restoration of letters to Italy, and 
through Italy to tlie other realms of Europe. 

it is as.serted th.at the monks had for ages been iissi(luou.sIy 
engaged in the meritorious work of transcription, and yet the 
libraries of Italy, and therefore of Europe, had little to sliow 
besides some workS of the fathers, of ancient illid modern 
theologian.s, of eeclefiastical and civil jurisprudenee, of medi¬ 
cine, astrology, and philosophy, and even these in no abund¬ 
ance. The names of the classical writers were barely re¬ 
tained, their jwoduction.s and the times in whieli they lived 
were miserably confounded, and the authenticity of authors 
not unfrequently disregarded. Bitter complaints have i ciiclied 
us of the gross ignorituee and extreme eareles.sncss of trdn- 
scril'ers. “ It would be well,’" say.s Petrarca," speaking of 
those of his own times, “ would they, in any manner, write 
what is jiut into their hands: we should witness indeed their 
ignor.anee, but we should possess tlio substance of the work. 
But they, regardless of originals and copies and dictation, 
scribble anything at random. AVerc Cicero or Livy, or Sny 
ancient writer, to rise from the grave, he would not recognise 
liis own works. It is not so with carpenters and similar 
artificers. Tlie fault, however, may be said to rest principally 
with those who employ such men. AAnien Constantine 
directed books to be transcribed, he ordered Eusebius of 
Cesarea to employ able and experienced writers.” 

In this dearth of accurate copies, and even of the valuable 
W'orks of many ancient authors, Petrarca tunnal his mind to 
the most useful inquiries, ‘lie saw that his own eflbrts would 

' I ]mvc followed in lliit. brief uumitiou the Mcmiurcs nur in Vu’ Hv Pv- 
iroiffttf, hy de Sude, publisliod in three Aolh. in 1704 and 1707, nnd the 
Sforin dtiilo Lett. Jlni. hy Tiraboselii, v. vi. 

- l.^e llenied. utriusque fortiuiu; i. dialog, xliii. 
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be useless, without recalling into general notice the true models 
of taste; he owned that on this subject he was animated by a 
real passion, the force of which he had no desire to check; 
and. communicating his wishes to his friends, he entreated 
them to join their researches to his own, and to ransack the 
arcIiivA of libraries. “ Ol'ten,” says he,’ “ do I find myself 
disappointed, but 1 continue iny Ehours. so pleasing are the 
prospects of hoj>e. Waiting for further discoveries, let us bo 
satislied with wdiat wc have in our hands, and moderate tlic 
avidity of learuihg by tlic reflection that ourselves are 
mortal.’’ 

Ilis re.searchrs wore not voiy .succo.ssful. Tliree decades of 
Livy—the first, third, and foiu'tb—were at that time all which 
could be found. The second decade was sought in vain. A 
valuable work ()f A’arro, and other productions which In; had 
seen in bi# youth, were UT(;coverably With Quintilian 
lie was more fortunate, though the copy which he discovered 
was mutilated and imperfect. In hi.s cflthusiastic regard for 
the Uoman name, and in order that he might so,em to enjoy. 
the. iiitereouise* ol' the great men whom he most admired, 

1 ’etrarca addrexsed letters''’ to .some of the departed worthies 
of the repiiblie, among whom Cicero may be considered a.s 
bfs idol.-’ Ilis (^pllection of the wtirks of this groat master 
was Very incom[ilete, though his inquiries respecting •them 
... were inee.ss^nt, and he had the bu]>pine.ss to make .some new 
■discoveries, partie.ularly ofhi.s fiuniliar Epistfes. “ On many 
occasions,” he cullinsiastically observes,'' “when 1 met 
strangers, and they .Tsked what 1 desired from tlieir country— 
Nulling, 1 replied, but the, works of Cicero. And frequently 
was tbi.s request repeated, when I sent mone)- not into 
Italy only, where 1 was best known, but into France, and 
(iermauy, and Spain, and Jiritain, and as far as Greece. 

■ Thus 1 obtained some small volumes, but seldom such as I 

most iuixiou.sly sought.When travelling, if at a 

distance I descried some ancient monastery, to it 1 turned 
my steps. Haply, thought 1, 1 may there find what 1 most 
want.” He was once possessed of Cicero’s work De Gloria, 
but he lent it to a friend, and iUwas irreparably lost to him- 

' AJ vIroH. in. 

* Ibid, 
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self and to the world.* I ought also not to omit the mentioa 
of the strenuous assiduity which he employed in making 
transcripts of ancient works with his own hand, by which his 
eager thirst was allayed, and accurate copies multiplied. 

To this laudable species of research, Petrarca was also 
diligent in his inquiries after medals, of which he formed a 
collection, and observations on ancient monuments. When¬ 
ever Ms good fortune conducted him to Rom*!,- we may 
accompany him in his' perambulations with singular delight, 
as he traces the vestiges of her former greatness, and expa¬ 
tiates on the names of her heroes, and the ei ents of her 
history.** In this history he appears to liave been well read. 
When he beheld the precious relics of Roman magniticence 
neglected by indolence or dispersed by a sordid avarice, his 
indignation was inflamed. “ Do you not blush,” ho says to 
a Roman citizen,®-' to draw a vile gain from teat which 
escaped the rapacity of your barbarous ancestors? Your 
columns, the ornaments of your temples, your statues, even 
• the sepulchres under which the venerable ashes of tJie dead 
repose, .serve to embellish other cities.” In another place he 
severely censures the ignorance of the Romaps with respect 
to their own sacred inouuraents. Nowhere, he observes, is 
Rome so little known as within her own waUs.* 

Blit neither Rome, nor Roman greatness, nor the remains 
of Roman literature, were sufficient totally to ^absorb the 
attention of this active man. Greece also engaged his thoughts. 
The study of the Greek language had at no time been com¬ 
pletely neglected; and when an occasion of learning it offered, 
Petrarca prosecuted it with ids usual zeal. But he never 
wholly surmounted its difficulties; for, when a present of a 
Greek Homer was sent him from Constantinople, he lamented 
Ms inability to taste its beauties. His joy, however, to pos¬ 
sess the works of this immortal bard was not less sincere. 
“ Your present of tlie original text of the divine poet,” he 
writes to hia benefactor,'’ “ is worthy of yourself and me. 
Yet your liberality is imjierl'ect: with Homer you should 
have given me yourself; a guide who could lead me into the 
fields of light, and disclose to me the wonders of the Iliad and 


^ See Storia della Let. Ital. i. - Foinil. vi. 
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Odyssey. For, alas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor is 
it in my pojver to enjoy the treasure whicb I j)os.se5.s. I 
have placed him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets near 
the prince of philo.sophers; and I glory in the sight of niy 
illustriwis giK!.sts. Of their immortal writings, whatever had 
been translated into the Latin idiom I had already acquired; 
but, if there be no profit, there is some pleasure in bclioldiiig 
these, venerable Greeks in their ])ropc,r and national liabit. 
I am delighted wijh the asi>ect of Ilonier; and as often as I 
embrace the silent volume, 1 exclaim with'a sigh—illu.strious 
bard! with wli.at pleasure should 1 li.sten to thy song, if my 
.scn.so of hearing were not obstructed.”—lie sought anxiously 
the acquisition of other works in the same language; and we 
may read a letter addressed by him to the Grecian poet, in 
which he jientions who, in the eitie.s of Jtaly, were at this 
period versed in the language. 'J’he number, it seems, was 
not con.sidcrablc; and in Rome, he sa 3 '.s,<here was not one.' 

Siudi was Pctrarca, and such his pursuits. But it is on his 
Italian pcKitry tliat his eonntiymen dwell in a strain of praise, 
which prodigality itself cannot cxiiaust, though the less eu- 
thnsiastic among them are ready to admit its blemishes and 
defects. Notwithstanding the ]>rogrcs^ wliich Dante had made 
—of wliicli, it ha^been said, I’otrarcS was sometimes jealaus— 
the language was .still, in some respects, so imperfect, and .such 
■•:i(a.« his umTserved admiration of the ancients, that it is pro¬ 
bable he would have composed no verse cxc(pt in tlic Latin 
tongue, if no Laura had interposed to divide his ailections, 
and occasionally to be the sole occupant of his heart. In the 
larfbuiigc of Virgil be wrote his Africa, and some other poems; 
but to the. car of Laura be wa,s compelled to addre.ss lines 
which she herself could read. This gave rise to his songs and 
sonnets—of which, though ho himself often speaks .slightingly 
—^it Is evident that they were polished w’ith the utmost nicety. 
Of them he says;— 

“ S’io avessi creduto, che si care 
Fosser le voci dc’ sospir niici in rima, 

Fatte I'anrei del sospirar mio prima 
In Dumero piu spessc, in stii pin rare.” 

These sonnets are allowe<l to form the most perfect model 
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of Italian lyric poetry. Yet it i# also admittiid, that we often 
find in them thoughts which ai'c ingenious rather than just; 
that we discover insipid allusions and forced conceits; tlie 
defects of that vitiated taste which the l’rovetM;al fablers had 
contributed to propagate, and which Petrarca did not avoid 
in those moments when he suffered fashion to takes the prece¬ 
dence. It has been said that he bon'owed from that tribe 
of poetasters. The historian replies, that wliat he took fi'om 
them does him the least honour, as it was from them that he 
borrowed his false n.^finements, metaphysical conception.?, and 
unnatural .sentiments. Thi.«, moreover, is certain, tliat after 
the muse of Petrarca had excited public utteutioti, the 
Troubadours, with their language, their song.?, and their 
poetry, were no more heard of. at least in Italy. AVlien, then, 
the state of othcr_ languages and the circumstancf^s of the 
times are duly considt'red, how surprising is the "degree in 
which Pctrai'ca contributed towards the. revival ol' letters! 

Having observed that it was from his free intcrcoiirs<- with 
the learned and poli.shed men in the court of Avignon (and 
the cities of Italy), that the poet ha<l formed Lis language, 
and warmly extolled the beautiful richness of his lyric com¬ 
position.?, which almo.st alone merit, lie says, like those of 
Horws, to he committed to memory, Denlna* adds: “ That 
the style of Petrarca, after the lapse of four Imndred years, 
is still followed as the most jierfeet model of w'riting; and that 
hardly a word in those cora])Ositions will be found, which i.s 
become obsolete or antiiiualed.” 

It is generally agreed that his Latin style is less perfect 
than his Italian, whether Ids jioetry or his prose be considertid. 
Yet it was for hi.? Africa, principally a litin })oem, that be 
was solemnly crowned in the Koman capitol. 

It is then, it seems, a work of less difficulty to bring to a 
certain degree of maturity a living huiguage which • has 
emerged from barbari.sm than to restore one wliich had fallen 
into decay and ceased to be spoken. Experience has "uni- 
fornily confirmed the truth of this observation. Petrarca was 
devoted to the writers of ancient Rome, and be read them 
assiduously; yet, with the “exception of some passages, his 
efforts will not bear a comparison with theirs.' But he rescued 
their works from oblivion, pointed to their excellencies, and 
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cave a vigorous iuipiilj-e to the public mind in tlieir favour. 
Tliis was praise enough.' Of his Latin productions, however, 
though now preserved perhaps from oblivion, and buoyed 
up by th(‘ Ili'lian muse, it may, 1 think, with truth be said, 
that by* perpetual references to the jiolishcd writers of anti¬ 
quity with wliieh they abound, and the praise.s lavished on 
them, tIiey,contributed niori' than any other cause to excite 
and to diffuse a better taste. 

Nine years yousger than IVtraiv.a was Giovanni Boccaccio, 
wlio was united to him by friendsliip; who laboured witli liim 
in the same honouralile laireer of letters; and with him was 
entitled, from Italy and from Europe, to mi almost equal por¬ 
tion of praLse. lie also was born in Tu.scany. He studied 
under tin? best roasters; and from them, and from the conver¬ 
sation of ^ther learned men, and from^ja'hat might now be 
este.caned a national jiropensity, he had bi^gun—even long 
before he became personally acquaintiAl witli Peti-arca—^to 
jieruse the works of the ancients, to collect and multjjily. 
co)>ies, to imbibe their tasb', and to transfuse their beautie.s 
into tliB idiom of his native tongue. If the poetry of Italy 
owmd so raueh ft) Petrarea, the Tuscan prose was not less 
injk'bted to Boccaccio. He served hisqonntry in many honour¬ 
able emhassitw, both in and out of*Italy, and those eiujtloy- 
ments were rendered subservient to his own improvement, 
^»ti(l to Ihe j*enoral interests of elegant literature. 

The friendship hetweeii Boeeaenio and Petrarea eommenced 
about the, year 1.350; I'rom ivhieh time it continued uninter¬ 
rupted, and is proved by tlieir correspondence to have been 
priductive of many advaiitageg to both. Their minds, their 
view's, tlieir wants, their pursuits, were coinmuuieatod with 
mutual confidence and unreserve. Boccaccio was wtu-mly 
j?»eotiraged by I’eti-arca to persev'ere in his search after elas- 
.sieal treasures; and, as his pecuniary means were slender, he 
devoted much time to the irk.somc labour of transci'iption. 
His’colleetion of Latin authors thus became considerable; and 
in the study of the Greek language lie was more successful 
than his friend. ^ 

In 13(50, Leo, or Lcontju-s Pilatus a.s he. is more generally 
called, being on his way from the East to Avignon, was de- 


* Spp ou tliis iiitorcHtiu'? subject, iSforia di-lhi Lett. iv» ftlso A/e- 
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tained at Florence by the advice .md Iiosj)itality of Koccaccio, 
who lodged the stnuiger in his lioiise. It is not afrrccd whetlier 
he tva.s a native of Greece, <>v of Calabria—in ivliidi latter 
couutiy the language of its ancient inhabitant.s had never been 
wholly lost. Hut wlicthcr he were a Greek or not by birth, 
he was a perfect master of its tonunc and of its literature; 
and W'e may conceive with what rn])turt‘ Boeeaycio wotild 
seize tho golden occasion of providing instruelion for hln.felf, 
and perhaps of extending the same benelit to his countrymen. 
With this view, having prevaih^d on Leontius to accede to his 
wishes, he pro]>osed to the magistrates to elect him a memher of 
tlieir academy, and to settle on him an annual stijieml. With 
some ditfieulty Le.ontius was brought to assent to this imojiosal, 
when he jnibliely opened the lii'st Greek chair which laid been 
seen in the west, and .delivered lectures on the immoytal works 
of Honuu-. “J was the fir.-t person,” suj s Boeeaeeio, s]ieak- 
ing triumphantly of the event,' “ who assisted privately at his 
ieeyirt's, atul who caused them to bo publicly delivered.” 
Yet the appearance, ol' the Greek teacher was disgusting. He 
was <'lotbed, says bis disciple,- in the mantle of a pliilosoplier, 
or a mendicant; bis eountenanee was liideons, his face over- 
■shadowed with bhu-lc hair; bis beard long and nnconibed; bis 
deportment rustic; bis temper gloomy and inconstant: nor 
could he grace his discourse witli the ornaments or even the 
perspicuity of Latin elocution. But bis mind was*tstored wit!, 
a treasure of Greek learning; history and fable, pbiiosopliy 
and grammar, were alike at l)i.s command. During tliiee 
yeans Boccaccio attended bis lectures; from bis dictation bo 
transcribed a literal pro.«<i version of the Iliad and Ody.sscy; 
tnd from his general instrimtions collected other materi.'ds, 
which he copied into some treatises, which were afterwards 
published by himself. 

The inconstant man now I'csolvcd to return to the East, and 
no entreaties could detain him. At Venice he saw Petrarca, 
with whom he spent some weeks; and when he departed, the 
poet presented him with a copy of Terence. “ With this 
author,” said be,® “ I observed that he was greatly amused, 
though I could not see wliat there could be in conimon 
between the gloomy Greek and the sprightly African.” But 
scarcely had be reached Constantinople, than be again .siglicd 
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for the pleasures of Italy, and wrote a letter to Petrarca, 
“more jirolix and not less entangled than his own shaggy 
hf^ard,” in which he praised us a celestial paradise, the country 
which he had so often cursed, and cur.scd that (Groee(s) wliie.h 
he had been so often beard to praise, llis Italian friends 
ivere (feaf to his importunity: “for me,” oksm-ved Petrarca, 
in another letter,' “he shall remain in misery, where h(‘. was 
carried by* his insolence.” Notwithstanding tliis, Leontius 
embarked, relyin" upon their partiality, and more jierhaps 
upon their love of letters; hut as lie approached tlieahores ot 
Italy, the ship was a^saiJed by a tempest, and the unfortunate 
teacher, who like Ulysses had lashc<l himself to the mast, was 
stricken deail by a flash of lightning. Whilst Petrarca 
lannuited his di.saster, ho expressed much anxiety to learn 
whether .some copy of Euripiiles oi' So]>hocles might not be 
roeovered*from the hands of the inariuei'S.'' 

lloccaeeio is the author of many works on a variety of sub- 
ject.s, in Latin mid Italian, and both in jiroso and in verse. 
Ilis Latin i.s not (degaut, and his poetry will not endure a com-* 
parison in cither language with that of Petrarca. At the 
time, whatever/ell from Ids jicn was admired; but it was the 
Dcr.aincron, a collei-tion of a hundred no\ els of pleasantry and 
loVe, w liieh fornti'd the eternal basi.‘i<Tf hi.s fame. It is, how¬ 
ever, disgraced by irreligion and polluted by obseeni^'; on 
^ddeh aeeiiunt, it is >aid, that he ne\er dared to submit it to 
the severer judgment of his friend. I lo is said to have deplored 
the evil when it could not be remedied. TIds work has expe¬ 
rienced numberless editions, translations, and imitations. Its 
style, say the Italians,'' in point of elegance and choice of 
language, its ea.sy and natural narration, and the eloquence of 
its dialogue, place it amongst the most perfect jnodcls of 
Italian composition. It eauuot easily be determined from 
what quarter the subjects of these novels were derived, borne 
Italians pretend that they were lounded on real incidents, 
which were occasionally altered, and always embellished, by 
the writer; while the French contend that he was indebted to 
their Trouveurs and Troubadours. This may be; but the 
copy greatly surpassed tite originals ; and the, Decameron 
soon became thft general store-house from which men oi all 
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countries unsparingly drew, as they were wanted, light and 
amusive subjiKds. If may also be reinai’ked, that the manners 
of the age are depleted in the llecamei’on, not only in those 
characters which the fancy of the writer has introduced, but 
in many traits of real history. 

Boccaccio was called in 1373 to read lectures on the Divine 
Comedy of Dante in Florence, for which a chair had teen 
just instituted, and an annual salary apiiointed. ‘ Ills com¬ 
ments on the poet were afterward published; and he was 
engaged in this office, and in the general prosecution of liis 
studies, w'hen he died in 1373, one year after the demise of 
Pctrarca.’ 

When in one succinct view we comprehend the labours 
and achievements of the.se two scholai's; ohsei-ving that one 
raised the language of Italian poetry, the, other that of Italian 
prose, to a degree oTperfection which has not since' bixm sur¬ 
passed; that they both wrote many Latin works, not classi¬ 
cally elegant, but replete with much curious information, and 
interspersed with quotations from, and references to, ancient 
authors; that they rescued some copies of tliesc authors Irom 
oblivion, procured the transcription of others, and imparted 
to all the charm of renovated celebrity; that to their example 
was owing the study wla'di now commenced of the language 
of G-i^ece, and the knowledge of her poets, her historian.s, and 
her philosophers; that, having done all that men could do in 
the arduous circumstances in which they were placed, they 
loft behind tliera other scholars, not their equals indeed in 
talents, but alike desirous to prosecute the work which had 
thus far been hapjuly accomplished : When, I say, these 
things are duly considered, we must with joy confess, that the 
dark era of ignorance which had so long oppressed the 
western world, was fast retiring from the coniines of Italy. 
Indeed, it may be said that literature had there been revived. 

Amongst many others who knew Petrarca, whom ho loved, 
and who after his death continued to cultivate the various 
branches of polite learning, was another Tuscan, named 
Coluccio Salutato, of whose extensive accomplishments much 
is related. He was chancellor of the republic of Florence, 
the friend and patron of learning, the author of many books, 
and, like his two great predecessors, an admirer and cfllector 
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of thf' works of antiquity. Aware also like them of the 
injury which had been done to letters by the ignorance or the 
negligence of transcribei's, he projwse.d as a cheek to the evil 
that public libraries should be everywhere formed, tin; super- 
intendlpnce of which should be given to men of learning, 
whose care it must be to collate the manuscripts entrusted to 
them and aseertaiu the most correct readings. To this labour, 
and to thc*detection of counterfeit works—of which, as might 
wmll be exi<ected, many from various motives were circulated 
—Coluccio likewise devoted some portion of his own studies. 

Thougli he was acquainted, with all tin; branches of learn¬ 
ing, yet ho chiefly excelled in poetry' and eloquence; and 
hence his eulogists did not hesitate to compare him with 
Cicero and Virgil. A contnnporary writer, speaking of the 
harmony of his style, and meaning to compliment him, ob- 
.served tlTat lie might justly be called- the. ape of Cicero. 
Modern writei-s do not yield llieir assent to this extravagance 
of praise; but they admit that lie surpassed most of his con¬ 
temporaries in energy of expression, tliat his general erudi» 
tion was vast,*and that his letters and oilier works prove 
that he had pefused the volumes of the ancients with discri¬ 
minating solicitude. Colueeio live.d to sec some years of the 
Itillowing centifry, unintcrrujitedly -enjoying the esteem of 
his countrymen, which he employed in dlHiising and aivigo 
j-ating till* love of letters, aud in inspiring a taste for the 
elegant arts. The laurel which had decorated the brows of 
Petrwcii seemed to bo due also to the Latin muse of Colueeio; 
but, during his life-time, the lionour, though intended, was 
from some unknown cause never eoufen-ed. But it was be¬ 
stowed after his death. An he lay on his bier, surrounded 
by the people, the magistrates approached, and placed a 
jvreath of laurel' on the corpse. 

Coluccio, then, lead continued the labours of liis immediate 
predecessors, with a .success inferior only to theirs: and were 
it Required from me—^in each department of learning, whether 
in Tuscany, the nursery of reviving letters, or in the other 
provinces of .Italy—to mention other names, I could readily, 
from the records before, me, produce an honourable and an 
ample list. But enough, I think, has been said; for when qn 
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impulse, such as wo have beheld, extensive in its cffeets and 
forcible in its ogeficy, had been given, no power, if any had 
made the attempt, could well have arrested its progress. The 
art of printing was alone wanting, without wliich, as must be 
obvious, the means of general improvement would be tardy 
and confined; but as the dearth of books, in the augmented 
ardour for instruction, was daily more poignantly lelt, the 
inventive faculties of man, which are ever most aiJtive ■where 
the pressure of penuiy-is most ielt, must soon bo cj’owned 
with success. In the meantime, it seems Certain that Ittfly 
was most rich in classical treasures, to which strangers hud 
often recourse; and as, after the time of Petnlrea, the taste 
for books incTeased, they became, as in early times, an article 
of luxuiy, with which the houses of the ojiulent were ambi- 
tiou.sly decorated.* 

Need I speak of scholars of other eountriifs? They, 
could not be unacquainted with what was doing or had been 
done in Italy; for miikiy had seen Petrai'ca at Avignon, which 
.was at that time the centre of general intei'conrse; others 
corresponded with him; and, from the continilcd intirchange 
of studies which has been mentioned, between Jlologna, 
Paris, and Oxford, a channel of communication universally 
prevailed. These studies, ^ndeed, which havo been described, 
whetlier of law, of philosophy, or theology, micht not be 
deemed favourable to the growth of classical tasti^ though ^ 
taste of that kind might still bo found amongst their votaries: 
whilst the mere exercise of intellect, however jejune ()r ab¬ 
struse its pursuits, was in itself a fortunate event. But I was 
speaWng only of the intercourse which the community 
the studious maintained in Europe. 

Whether we consider the improved state of it.s language, 
the cultivation given to that of Greece, or the many liberid_ 
objects of its inquiries, it must be owned that Italy had now' 
left the other nations of Europe far behind it. Its theologians. 
and philosophers, addicted to scholasticism, to which our 
countryman Duns Scotus had given new energy, pursued its 
intricate mazes with unwearied ardour; but fortunately the 
minds of many had taken another turn, which happened also 
fortunately before the explosion of tlie great schism, in 1378. 
The dissensions which this event everywhere excited, and 
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which continued for little les.5 than fifty years, obstructed 
the progress of letters, and, in turning over the annals of the 
times, we meet with little, particularly out of the precincts of 
Ital 3 ', which can atford any rational delight. 

1 m(;ntione 1 Duns Seotus, of whom I shall just observe 
that he lived very early in the century; that he was a friar, 
and a man of astoni.djing talents; that he taught in Oxford 
and at Parts, where he acquired great celebrity by liis multi¬ 
farious learning, and the appellation of the subtle doctor from 
his polemical acuteness. He, died very prematurely at Cologne, 
when, iiccording to some, he had not passed his thirty-fourth 
year. Of the. extent and subtlety of hi.s mental powers many 
monuments are extant;' and having dared to controvert some 
positions of Thomas Aquinas, who was deemed the oracle of 
the schools, he became the I'ounder of a new sect in philo.sophy, 
and rinived, with une.xtingui.shable ardour, the old dis¬ 
putes between the Itealists and Xomirvilists, The Greeks 
and Persians, it ha.s been observed, never fought against 
each other wdth more fury and rancour than these two dis-* 
cordant sects. Oxford was a great theatre of their contests. 

In })crusing die history of this celebrated unlver.sity, we are 
often disgusted with the I'ecital of feuds wliieli w<a-e not 
always so harmless as those wliieli 1 liave just nqfica’d. 
Seotus had been its ornament, hut his brethren ol' the mendi-' 
,eant order* had long shown themselves turbulent, as Paris 
had likewise experienced, opposing the public statute.s, and 
availing tliemselv(!s of their influence with the people, and 
still more of that which tlaw possessed at the lioman court. 
Scmie charges of our honest historian arc more grievous. 
Speaking of the state of the university at this time, he says:'' 

Now flourished many teachers in the walks of theology 
gjvd*philosophy; but this must be understood of the talents 
and'the learning of the age, for the science professed by 
most was made up of fallacies and follies. To tlie mendicant 
brothers was chiefly due this corruption of science, whose 
study it was to introduce novel opinions, and to shake the 
foundation that had been laid.” 

Whilst I urn upon this subjdbt, I may further observe, 
that notwithstaiiding the high reputation of Seotus, whose' 
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lectures thirty thousand pupils are said to have pressed for¬ 
ward to attend, the number of students, soon after this, 
greatly decreased. Of this various causes are assigned by the 
historian.’ lie adds that a general inatttmtion and careless¬ 
ness ensued. The lectiirc.s were, given witliout solicitude, the 
disputations were animated by no zeal, and the very 
language, by a perceptible change in it.< Latinity. could s<mn 
atte-st the sjireading evil. “ Hut truly,” lu! subjoin.s indig¬ 
nantly, •' let it not be presumed that we were without some 
apolc^y. When tin- ifomnn J)isho]>s conferred our benefices 
and our ecclesiastical dignities on strangers, while even our 
most learned men spent their days without ]iroHt, or were 
compelled to skulk under the monkish cowl, what inducement 
was there to pursue studies in themselves not ]K>.ssessed of any 
charm?” 

'The studies whieJi did really possess charms seem to have 
been prosecuted by few. If we may judge from his works, 
they made no part of the ac(iuircments of Scotus, and it 
«loes not appear that ho was at all acquainted with the Greek 
language, though In* wrote commentaries on some of the 
books of Aristotle. Indeed it is not certain tliat this language 
was much studied in our univ(!rsities. In the council of 
Vicqpa, lield in 1311, a decree laissed directing the languages 
of the Ea.st, together with that of Gree.ec, to be taught at 
Paris, Oxford, and llologna, which nigy be suppoLed to prose, 
that they had been previously neglected. Nor is there 
any proof tliat they were aftcrwarils more sedulously en¬ 
couraged, at least for some years. All research ivas absorbed 
either in scholasticism, which led to fame, or in legal kmVa'- 
ledge, which led to emoluments and hou(>nrs. 'I'he latter 
studies, says the historian,^ having given a list of names, and 
referring to a contemporary writer, “ were marvellously fi'tiit-, 
ful, producing riches and producing dignities. To them' the 
whole multitude of scholars an*, seen to flow.” 

While this was the state of things—the Koman courf, by 
an abuse of power, wasting the vital springs of the country, 
and the mendicant orders disturbing the peace of the uni- 
v^ity, and even that of thli church and of Rome herself, by 
domestic quarrels—Merton college, of which ,Scotus also 
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had been a member, fostered within her w^alls a man wliose 
doctrines were soon to revolutionize the minds of many, and 
to shake the |>;ilars of iiapal power. The man whom 1 mean 
was John Wicklilf. lie came from the northern parts of the 
counti^', was educated at Oxford, where he lliially bi’came 
the. Iiead of Baliol, taught theology, and obtained tlie rectory 
of Liitterwortli. Conterajiorary writers, tliough divided in 
the Judgment which they formed of the integrity and views 
ol' Wickliff, are unanimous in the praise of his vast erudition 
and infelhictual capacity. The insolence of the. mendicants 
first aroused hi.s indignation: he contemplated with disgust 
tin: depraved manners of many churchmen; and the en- 
croaclimeiits of liomc, which could be restrained by no 
remonstrances from his own country and from the other states 
of Christendom, finally served to fix his resolution. No one 
denies that many abuses existed under the.se and other lieads, 
but. unfortunately, ardeut iiiinds are ever prone to run into 
extremes. Popular applau.'e precipitated his career; the 
violeuec, of persecution and the intemperance of invectives oiil/ 
inflamed his zeal; and the scanty means of information 
supplied in an age of ignorance, did not lay before him those 
necessary sources in which lie might hat e learned wliat were 
the di.se.ipline, t9e rules of eouduot, the, practices of ^better 
times; and that the evils, the prevalence of W'lileli he lamented, 
,.Htere manifest altuses which might he corrected, not deviations 
in.principle from essential truth, which needed eradication 
ratlier than reform, lint still, as lie proceeded, notwithstand¬ 
ing the extravagance of some of his tenets, so disgusted wore 
mhn with the irregularities which they beheld, and tlic griev¬ 
ances which they experienced, that numbers of all orders 
]>atronisod the hold rtTormer, and persons of the higliest dig- 
pity in llie realm espoused Ids interest. Coritempoi'ary writers 
observed, that tire provinces teemed with his disciples; that 
his errors infected both the clergy and tlie laity; and that the 
sehbols of Oxford had dcejdy imbibed the poison. Even when 
papal letters, wliich contained injunctions on the subject, were 
presented to the university, rve are told that the leading mem¬ 
bers “ long hesitated, wbe^ther fliey slrould admit them with 
honour, oi' reject them with disgrace.” ‘ 

^ See Widsiiiplmni, Hist. Ang. Kuyghtoii de event, ; nl»o Hist. 
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But with the tenets, the designs, the moral eharaeter, and 
the fate of Wickliff, I have no concern. His works are 
numerous,' of which—tliough their subjects cannot be con¬ 
sidered as connected witii literature—it may bo said that 
such as were written in English, and dispersed ainoag the 
people, greatly contributed Jo promote the progress of the, 
English tongue. Amongst these we may justly reckon his 
version of tlie Serijitiires from the Latin Vulgate. The 
public mind, thus agitated bj- novelty and ,the discussion of 
various subjects, would naturally be induced to shake off some 
portion of the lethargy under which it had so long slumbiTw!, 
and be stimulated to redoubled exertions. Few blessings are 
the, portion of hmnanity whicli arc free from all admixture of 
evil. If the faith of some was disturbed by the. doctrines of 
'VVicklifl', tltat of olliers was more solidly confirmed; and tlio 
leaders of the clnirch saw the necessity of i-ceurrihg to the. 
learning of ancient times in onler more <dl<ietiia]ly to .stem 
the torrent of innovation. 'VVieklilf flourished about the 
huddle of the century, and died at J.utterwortji in 1387. 

The many satirical poems written at this time, in which 
the mendicant orders were principally ridiculed, owed tlieir 
origin to the writings of Wickliff." 

From tlic subtlety of Funs Scolus, and tlie controversial 
prowe.ss of tiie rector of Lutterwortli, I turn witli nioi’e satis¬ 
faction to Geoffrey Chaucer, of wliose life littleiis knowit, 
though his writing.s obtained so nmcli celebrity. He was 
coeval with Wickliff, witli whom it has been said that he 
studied at Oxford; tliat he completed his studies in the, 
inns of court, and saw tlie reigns of Edward III., Eieliai’d iff., 
and the beginning of that of Henry IV., being born in 1328, 
and dying in 14()0, aged 72. He was much in favour with 
Edward HI., irom wliom he received many tokens of regard; 
and the friendship of .John of Gaunt accompanied him 
througli life. It is not known on what occasion ho was sent 
envoy to Genoa, wdicn he became acquainted witli Petrafea, 
whom he profes.scs to liave seen at Padua. Such a meeting 
between congenial minds would be highly gratifying to both; 
and we may conclude that Chaucer availed himself of the pro¬ 
pitious opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the Ian- 
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giaage in which the first of modern poets had written, to 
view the ri.sing condition of Italian literature, and to enrich 
himself witii the eminent productions of Petrarca and of 
Boccaccio. We know that he was captivated by the tales of 
the latter. The progress also which they and their country¬ 
men had made in Latin composition, would not pass un¬ 
noticed; and we may be permitted to think that the comparison 
whicli would Ibrce itself on his observation, could not be 
favourable to bis^own country, tboii,;fh it might serve to give 
a vigorous impulse to his own exertions. He was now more 
than forty-four years old, the age of sohci' rcsolutiqn and of 
stedfast perseverance. 

Sometime after this, in the last year of Edward 111., 
Cliaucer went to rrance, where he was entrusted with a 
mission of delicacy and importance. This might not be his 
first journey to that country, nor is it sure that it was bis 
last. Speaking of his residenei- in France, Leland says: *' It 
is agreed that he floiiri.shed there, liaving ae(pni'ed a great 
reputation by bis literai-y excwisc.s, and deeply impressed on" 
bis mind the wit, the heaiitics, llic I'legaiicies, the charms of 
that highly-polished tongue. Ills proficiency e.vceeded be¬ 
lief. and tints aeeomplisljed, he returned to the legal studies 
of the Temple.”' In consequence sf these acquirements, we 
ari‘ told that it was Ids favourite occupation to make trans¬ 
lations froi« foreign languages, by wldeli his own knowledge 
of them became more correct, and as lie trimsfusud their 
beauties, he added to the polish of his own vernacular idiom, 
lie ecrtidtily entertained a mean opinion of his native lan- 
gCtage, in which he was likely to be more confirmed by his 
skill in French, and still more in Italian; and from this con¬ 
viction it is doubted whether he deemed Iiimself suflieicntly 
qjialified to undertake an original composition before his 
sixtieth year. 

The revival of learning in most countries, it has been justly 
remarked,' appears to have owed its rise to translation. In 
rude periods the modes of original thinking are unknown, 
and the arts of original composition have not yet been studied. 
Writers, therefore, are chiefly add very usefully employed in 
importing the ideas of other languages into their own. They 
do not venture to tliink for themselve.s, nor do they aim at 

‘ Hist, of Eng. I’oct. 1, xii. 
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the merit of inventors, but they are laying the foundations of 
literature, and while they are naturalMiig the knowledge at 
more learned ages and countries by translation, they are. im¬ 
perceptibly improving their own language. FromiVench or 
Latin originals, Chaucer imitated or translated his Jimght's 
Tale, and the liomanut of the Rose, the first from Boccaccio, 
the second from "Wiiliain do l^mris; his TroHus awl Creseeide, 
from various foreign niateriais, and his Iloiise of Tame, it is 
thought, from a Provencal composition.' 

The reign of Richard II. was not etpially favonralile to the 
fortunes of Chaucer, but had lie lived to see Henry IV. tlie 
son of his constant benefactor, firmly seated on the. throne, 
he would probably have experienced the richest returns of 
rtiyal favour. It is iiuh'cd no mean compliment to tlie taste 
of the Briti.sh court, that in a dark age it could estimate the, 
vnhio of a man, whose child' excellence lay in literary acipiiroi 
ments, thougli the, dntics vvdiich ucro imposed on him might 
sometimes not seem to aceord with the tendencies of his 
genius. 

As Leland is ever immoderately lav ish in his ]>raises, 1 
know not that we may rely on his word.s vvisen In; says of 
Chaucer, that he was an acute, dialectieian, an orator full of 
sweetiies.s, :i. jdeasant }ioct, a dei;p philofiO])hi;r. an ingenioii-s 
mathematician, and a ludy divine. “ Tlie.se words announce 
much,” he adds; “but for the truth of them 1 refer mysCf 
to Ins judgment who shall have sedulou.“ly perused his works.” 
As a poet he has certainly been as immoderately extolled by 
others, that is, by men not very remote from his own age, 
who—at that period, possessing nothing so good in their own 
language, and not able perhaps to conijiare liiiu witli the 
bright models of Italy, nor willing to recur to those of ancient 
Rome — w'cre satisfied to pronounce an undiscriminating 
panegyric. I am not surprised that Chaucer should have 
despised the barbarism of his own tongue; hut when he had 
resolved to make it the vehicle of his thoughts, which had 
been improved by .so many years of domestic, study and of 
intercourse with learned foreigners, 1 aufreally surprised that 
his compo-sitions should have been what we find them to he. 
What advantages w'ere possessed by Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
or at least by Dante, which he did not enjoyi' and yet, as 
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has been observed, the two former became perfect models in 
their respective styles, and their predecessor had only not 
reached perfection; whilst, if we would speak the truth, with 
the exception of some passages, our Chaucer is read not as 
a po(^t*-who delights by the richness of his imagery, or the 
imrmony of his numbers—but as .a writer who has portrayed 
with truth tlie manners, customs, and habits of the age. Such, 
I recollect,‘was my own judgmejit at least, when, some years 
ago, I was prevailed upon to peruse him. 

We are told, that his sole do.sign in writing was to improve 
his native tongue. He had seen what had been so success¬ 
fully accomplished in Italy; and turning with disgust to the 
most famed compositions—whether of his contemporaries, 
Robert de Urunne, in his metrical English chronicle; Robert 
Langland, in his vision of Pierce I’loughman ; his friend John 
Cower, iiT his dialogue, entitled Confessio Amanlis; or to 
those which liad jireeeded them * — it^was natural that he 
■sliould feel a wish to attempt something for his country. 

Before the reign of Edward Ill. the English language liad 
been little spoken in tiie higher circles of society, and this may 
account ior the^low progress which it had hitherto made, and 
for the affectation of whicli writer.s arc accused of introduc¬ 
ing words of (jldlic origin. I cannot Tieiiove that, if the 
attempt had been made, the Saxon, a dialect of a language 
piajuliiwly (wpious, was, or would have been, found inadequate 
to any purposes, whether of coUo(|uial intercourse or of lite¬ 
rary conqmsition. Eashion alone prescribed limits to its use, 
and men of science submitted to the tyranny. Even Chaucer, 
saJisfied to walk in the same trammels, chose rather to borrow 
from the more polislicd languages of the eoutinent,” than to 
work, mould, and levigate the rough sul)stance whii:h he had 
in his hands. Hence his diction, considered as purely English, 
differed little from that of other writers; and his chief excel¬ 
lence may be placed in the mechanism of his verse. This, as 
Dr.’.Iohnson observe-s, he certainly improved by the various 
disposition of his rhymes, and by the admixture, of different 
numbers, principally in the adoption of the ten-syllable, or 
heroic measure. Other critics, •viewing the general Iseauty 
and perapicuitybf his style, have ascribed them to that happy 
selection of appropriate expressions which are found to dis- 
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tiiigiiish every writer of original thinking and real genius. 
Steering a middle course between those who have praised him 
witliout moderation, and those who have censured Lira with 
unmitigated stSt'erity, the profound judge, whom I have just 
named, pronounces, that Chaucer “may, perhaps with justice, 
be styled the first of our versifiers who wiotc poetically.” 

His works, of whicli the Canterhury Talcs form the. most 
original portion, are in every one’s hands; but IVoiiId wil¬ 
lingly learn by hotv many they have been read, and particu¬ 
larly by bow many with the feeling of dchghl. 'J'hc licen¬ 
tiousness with which Boccaccio W’as chargcil is equally im¬ 
putable to his English admirer; and the latter is said to have 
experienced similar compunction as he approached his end. 
The depravi’d manners of the age were a just subject of sati¬ 
rical rei)rehension; and monks, and friars, and nuns, had by 
some excesses rendered tliemselves fit objects of ridicule. But 
were gross descriptions and lascivious talcs the proper cor¬ 
rectives of vice ai^d folly, if correction had been intended ? 
‘And if amusement, as is plain, were the end wliicli was sought, 
I do not sec of what apology their levities, as they arc gently 
termed, are susceptible. The Roman satirist, indignant at 
the view of vice, had a better plea for deline,ating the disgust¬ 
ing features of its depravity.* 

Chaucer, then, it seems—if his improved versification be 
considered, and the beauties of many passages.,with those 
sprinklings of philosophy which embellisli his works, with Ids 
knowledge of history, of mythology, and of various other sub¬ 
jects, as they incidentally occur — may take the first rank 
among our early English poets. But may we be aIlowcd»to 
take from him an estimate of the literature of the tiroes, as 
possessed by men of superior education? or to assert, that we 
are as much indebted to liim, as Italy was to her Dante, her 
Petraren, and her Boccaccio? 

What our education in the schools then was which could he 
termed superior, it is not easy to ascertain, unless in the uniter- 
sities it he restricted to scholasticism, and such studies as were 
subservient to it; and in the classes of grammar, to such ele¬ 
mentary instruction as has hiben repeatMly described. What 
some men acquired more than this, was the fruit of private 

* Spe Lelnud de Scrip. Brit, Hist, nf English Poetry, i. TyrwUitt, on 

■£tanymyf and 7’ersijication of Cfuiuctr ; S^dmenH of early English 
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Iftbour. Such -was the learning of Chaucer; and he who 
\«ouW consider it as the standard of the general acquirements 
which were possessed by those who had some claim to dis¬ 
tinction, must be. satisfied to ery. The list, not inconsiderable 
—of more than a hundred and sixty writers of different coun¬ 
tries, with their works, who nourished in the fourteenth century, 
tailed the S<cculani I'Fiekleviannm * — sufficiently announces 
who they were, arid what had been their pursuits. These 
pursuits M'ere often laudable; and, in their sphere, they led to 
fame, to emoluimsits, and to dignities. The conventual orders 
absorbed by far the greater portion of those whom the love 
of r etirement or of study could allure; and it was theology, 
ill all or in some one of its branches, which became their prin¬ 
cipal occupation; while the secular clergy, if they did not 
pass their days in indolent repose, had recoui"sc to the study 
of Diedieiisc, oi’ us more directly leading to preferment, to that 
of ecelesia.stical and civil jurisprudence. Elegant literature 
entered into none of these walks; and therefore, as I observed, 
they were deserted by Poti’arca and Hocciiccio, and 1 might,* 
1 believe, have‘said, by Chaucer, as not in unison with that 
line of studies which they had determined to pursue. I'hese 
men, tiien, almost stood alone; and instimd of forming a 
sfRiidard by wfteli general taste flight be. estimtited, they 
v, ere a glaring exception which some miglit admire but Ivhicli 
more would condemn. The remark does not accurately apply 
lontaly. 

A further observation strikes me, which I am surprised did 
not sooner occur. . One only of these illustrious scholars was 
a i^liurcliman, and this one was Pctrarca. But he, though in 
many respects a man of singular piety, and eiijoymg ecclesias¬ 
tical emoluments, did not bind himself to anj*duties of the 
ministry, and was ever at liberty in bis choice of pursuit^. 
Ileiiee, 1 think, we may be allowed to conclude, that the 
general studies of ecclesiastics and of monks were at this time 
advsrse to polite literature; that the men of whom I am speak¬ 
ing advanced to a certain degree of classical excellence, be¬ 
cause, not tied by their profession to those studies, they chose 
another path, and thus drew to tliemselves more admiration, 
wliile the rest of the laity, without taste for any iuteUectu^ 
pursuit, passed their time in the menial offices of life, in the 
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sports of the field, in the delights of the talilc, or iu the exor¬ 
cise of arms. But from these causes it also happened—as the 
studious members of society, ecclesiastic.s and friars were en¬ 
gaged in their peculiar pursuit-i, and the laity felt no interest 
in what they little understood — that the progre.ss towards 
classical improvement must necessarily have been slow. AVc 
may therefore be rather surprised that so much was done. 

But how little, we may say, was done by Chaucer, and how 
slight are our obligations to him, when his achievements are 
compared with those of his Italian fellow labourers! He im¬ 
proved, it is said, the mechanism, and perhaps the haimony 
of verso; was the author of some beautiful lines; augmented, 
if he did not enrich, the Engli.sh vocabulary with foreign 
words, imparted to his countrymen some translations from the 
French and the Italian, and amused them wdth tales; but did 
he communicate to others the taste for letters which himself 
possessed? Did he excite anything like a literary ardour 
amongst the great and the opulent? Did he go in (puest of 
4hc wmrks of classical antiiiuity, transcribe those works, or 
procure their transci-iption, and form them into libraries ? 
Was the literature of Greece as well as that of Kome an ob¬ 
ject of his attention; and did he seek with painful solicitude 
the means of learning thp language of the .ormer? In one 
word, did a new ora commence with him, or did he leave; be¬ 
hind him a succession of scholars, wlur, having ^mbibed bis 
spirit, pursued his step.s, and soon accomplished the object of 
tlieir wishes? This high praise cannot justly he aserilied to 
Chaucer; and the event which I am trartng was not owing to 
his exertions, but to the strong iin])ulse given by the two 
Italians, which was fidt in their own country, and thence gra¬ 
dually propagated to other regions. Chaucer hunself was I'or- 
tunately tlirown into the sphere of that impulse, and probalily 
drew from it that ta.ste for letters without which he would 
ever have remained a common man. 

When we further reflect on the widely different conditions 
in which the two countrie.s were left by their respectivf 
teachers—Italy, in all her cities, actively bent on literary oxer 
tions, whilst England was hardly rous^ from her intelleetua 
torpor, and then view their languages — that of Englam 
still unpolished and barbarous, whilst that of Italy was cairict 
to a state of absolute perfection—what must be our thoughts': 
A.S the previous circumstances were similar, must wc’ infei 
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tliat there was any superior quality in the Italian mind wliich 
mused it to receive more readily the inipression of what was 
truly gr(!at and beautiful in the arts? The language of Italy 
was, in its origin, the offspring of corruption, though, by the 
vigorous co-operation and'fostering care of the same two men, 
it rose to maturity, while that of England must wait the revo¬ 
lution of tiiree entire centuries before its sthndard shall bo 
fixed! 'The style oi' I’etrarca, after the lapse of four hundred 
years, is still followed as the most perfect model of writing; 
and hardly a woi41 in him will be found which is antiquated 
or obsolete. Eoro))are this with the style and langu:^;e of 
Chaucer. 

1 have not mentioned our historians, who at this time were 
sufficiently numcron.s, the principal of whom are Matthew of 
IVestniinster, Ralph Higden, and Henry Knighton, who all 
wrote in fi.atin, not with more elegance certainly than their 
predeeessors, and, whenever an opportunity oftered, borrowed 
from them without reserve.* Kone ortbem exhibit any ad¬ 
vance to greater purity of style, to more dignity in the 
narrative, norto more judgment in tlio selection of materials. 

And Avliat yf France? Tlie reader must now be sensible 
that no information on tlic .subject of, letters derived from 
France, or anyNther country, eouli^ afibrd him any ne\j satis¬ 
faction. If he could be admitted into their public lilwaries, 
their schools, or the -pi'ivate studies of the learned, he would 
perceive tliat no other change, either in language, in the 
modes of instruction, or the general pi'ogress of science, had 
intervened than what the regular course of time woiUd neces- 
.sarily produce. The attention of those who wore solicitous 
for improvement would often be turned towards Italy, and 
they might envy her rising lustre, while by far the greater 
pumber remained satisfied with their oonditioiJ, and beheld 
in-the achievements of l)mis Scotus and tlie sophistry of his 
followers a higher theme of praise than could he collected 
from the pursuits of Petra rca or Boccaccio. In France at 
least, which we may consider as treading next in the footsteps 
of Italy, but few inquiries seem yet to have been made after 
the works of ancient writers,,though the love of learning 
continued ardent, though the schools were filled, and during 
the greater portion of the century the intercourse with the 


* KiigUsli Librwy, by Nicholson; Hist. Lit. Leliuid. 
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Kommi court at Avignon formed a channel of general com¬ 
munication. I have read that Charles V, of France, whom 
historians I'epresput as a prince fond of reading, (instruit en 
httres mnuh suffisamment,) and to whom a book was an 
acceptable present, undertfjok to fonn a librarj\ John his 
father, whom the Black Prince mad? prisoner at Poitiers, 
had left as a rbyul legacy twenty volumes to his son, which 
he augmented to nine hundred. Among them wckc books of 
devotion, astiology, medicine, law, history, and romance. 
Amongst the few classical authors there was not a single 
copy of the works of Cicero, and among thi? Latin 
only Ovid, Lucan, and Boetius. To these were added s<inie 
French translations—of I^ivy, which had hcen lately executed 
by the ordffl’s of king John; of Valerius Maxinius, tlie City 
of God by'St. Austin, the Holy Bible, Use. t)ii this slender 
basis, wc are told, was founded the celebrated library wbich 
was afterwards called the King's,' the principal contents of 
which however,, some'years later, were, sent into Knglaiid by 
the regent Bedford. 

If such was the royal collection, that of private men or of 
public bodies w.a8#iot likely to have been so richly stored. 
And we must not be pnrprised to sec books of (tstrologg placed 
between those of devotion and of medicine. fThcre, was still 
a strong predilection for tfiat falhieioiis science, and the same 
Charles V. is related to hav'c maintained in his palace an 
adept in the art whom he immed liis astronomer, and on wIioffiT 
he conferred many signal proofs of his regard. 

Long indeed was the list of ecclesiastical, scholastic, and 
legal writers; and when every professor seems to have com¬ 
mitted his thoughts to paper we have no reason to regret tliat 
the means of multiplying copies were yet so difficult. In 
human learifing—if for the sake of distinction the word 
human may be used—and in tbe acquirement of languages, 
some progress ivas made. Jn the latter, particularly in tho.se 
of the East, Raymundus Lullus excelled—a man of nil ext»a- 
ordinary character, who lived early in the century.® The 

' Tlie fact i« mentioned by Ilenaiilt— suhnn.'SWO — tram wlmt docu¬ 
ment be does not say; also by Wartoai, Ttissert. ii., who quotes bis autliority. 
Sqe also the Jisrherohes sur les ItihliothsqNvs of l*otit Ittabd, and the nrlicle.s 
relative to that work in the Itsvue Kio-ifrlopt'iiiqHt'; see also Dibditt's 
Journey in Vrance, which lina many interesting detaihs respecting the rare 
books in the Bibliothsque du Jtni. 

* See Dupin, Bib. Keclea. Hist. "Litter.; see also n Memoir by M. de 
Onando, in the Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions. 
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Trouveurs and Troubadours no longer enjojed the same degifee 
of popular celebrity. Tlie latter had been eclipsed by the 
genuine muse of Italy, while to the former had succeeded a 
somewhat more sober style of poetry. The French from this 
period deduce their long chain of poets, whi<;h know'.s no end. 
Romances were also in vogue, at "the head of which is placed 
the Itfmnu de la Hose, begun in the preceding century by 
M'illiaui de Lorris, and completed in this by John de Meun. 
This poem consist of twenty-two thousand seven hundred and 
thii-ty-four vcr..;<;.-; and it is .siiid that the French have notliing 
equal to it before^the reign of Francis I.' 

Their language would tlui.s be improved; and the degree of 
the impi'ovement will be perceptible by comparin||^ the com¬ 
positions of the present with those of the foregoing age. It 
will likevBSP, I tliink, he apparent that the English language, 
as Chaucer thought, was less polished tlian that of F'rance, 
which woidd necessarily arise from the Superior cultivation of 
the lalt(>r amongst th<! great, ai»d the more, extensive channel^ 
of its intercourse. Yet how rude, is the speech of France, 
how di foctive its phraseology, how inharmonious its most 
chosen numlxjr* when placed Imside those of Italy! 

• 'I'he style ofVroissard tla; historian may he taken as a just 
criterion of w’hat was deemed most excellent in pros*; and 
from jirose to verse the transition is easy. Messire Jehan 
Ffoissard was a native of llainaut; and when his young mis¬ 
tress Philipjia married our prince Edward, he accompanied 
her to the English court, at which he was educated, experi- 
erjeing, as he says, from every quarter, houneur amour largesse 
et coirrtoisie. 1 do uol know the tune at which he took orders; 
but he appears to have been little qualified for the severer 
duties of the state. He was naturally inquisitive, and though 
by Jio means vei'sed in ancient or modern history, lie amused 
himself in collecting facts, and few eras could have supplied 
either more, or more interesting, than the eventful reign of 
Edward III. When Philippa, to whom lie had presented the 
finst part of his Chronicle from 1326, died in the year 1369, 
and he was returned to his native country, he employed him¬ 
self in the continuation of liis history, and occasionally in 
lighter compositions. 


' X valuable edition of this poem has been publisbcd uuder the superiu- 
tendence of M. Mcoii. 
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It is amusing to follow liim in his researches and to watch 
the progress of his work, as he could add to his stock of infor¬ 
mation by conversing ndth those wlio, in England, or France, 
or Scotland, or Spain, had borne any part in the transactions 
of the times. After the great battle of Poitiers, he sa'y.s, in 
1356, on /<■ nohle toy Johan dc France Jut prins, he had ex¬ 
tended his inquiric.s; because before that he was himself moult 
jeune do sons et daage. He again visited England, but it was 
after' an absence of twenty-eight j'cars, arid .soon after the 
return of Kieliard IL from his Irish expedition. The account 
which lie give.'< of this visit, of his reception nt court, of the 
conversations which lie sought on a variety of .subjects, and 
of his interview with the king, when he presented him with a 
richly ornamented volume, is pcenliarly interesting. This 
volume he had purposely brought with him. It was fairly 
written, finely illuminated, and covered with red velvet and 
many silver ornaments, in which the historian himself seems 
Jo have displayed his manual .skill. The king opened it, 
looked into it, and was greatly pleased: etplaire-bien Iny dex-oit, 
* adds Jehan, jiroceeding to describe the beauties of the hook. 
“ lie next asked me,” continues he, “ of what it treated?— 
of love, said J. AVitli thi.s answer he wa.s miji’litily delighted, 
looked into many jilacos, and read, car moult hir.n pariait et 
lisoit Fraxt^ois. This incident, with the aeeompaninient of 
royal favour, introduced the, .stranger into other society, ahd 
into that particularly of a gentleman who had lived many 
years in Ireland, and who, stricken by the sight ol' the book, 
and inferring (wc cannot tell why), tlial the owner was xiny 
hystorien, accosted and pre.sented him with a rich repast of 
information upon some late events, and upon the rude and 
savage manners of the Iri.sh people. Froissard now continued 
his history to the close of the life of Richard, about which 
time he also died, having been for many years a canon and 
trea.surer of tlie collegiate church of Chimay, in the diocese of 
Liege.’ 

The work which Froissard presented to the king was pro¬ 
bably a collection of the many moral and amatory pieces 
which he is known to have composed. He, saya that the grace 
^f Heaven and of love had both aided him in his labours, 
^is fondness for romances has also been recorded. But the 


‘ Sc-e liis owu Cbroiiicl<*, jmsshu. 
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fanio of Froii<sard is founded on Lis elironicle, wliich com¬ 
prises ji period of (u'ghiy-four years. Many Lave complained 
of iLe (indit ss prolixity of its details, of Lis minute and tedious 
descriptions of battles; Sieges, skirmisLes, single combats, 
and assaults. This may be true. It may also be true, that 
Lis desultory method of procuring information rendered him 
ol’ten liable to error and deception, and that Lis narration is, 
on manv occasions, no better than a gossip's talc, lint, if we 
will be fastidiousj what are other liistoriesf' 

The Chronich- of Frois.soi'd, notwitli.standing the imperfec¬ 
tions of its style, and the prolixity of its details, awakens and 
preserves an interest wLiidi is not always e.xeited by more 
jiolisLed narrations of tnodern or of ancient times. I will 
.select a (lassage wliieL is written with no peculiar etibrt. It 
shall be l^ie chapter in the lirst volume, in which an account 
•is given of the interview between Edward III. and the 
eounte'.s of .Stili-sbury:—As Edward adjanced, the Setits had 
raised the. siege of a certain castle, when the king laid aside 
his armour anj jfi-esented himself at the gale.. The counted 
came out s[)leudidly habited: every eye was struck with her , 
beauty: .she. apjiroaehed the king, and bowing to the ground, 
tlianked him IV the. succours wliich he hail brought, and con¬ 
ducted him into the castle, llis eje remained fixed- on her, 
cf hicn Ini csloit adrix ont/ucx nr aroit rear si noble, si 
faisipir, nfisi belle dame. They advanced, hand in hand, first 
into the hall and then into her chamber, tvhich was niagnifl- 
eently decorated, as became so noble a lady. Still Edward 
turned not his eyes from her, when the countess deeply 
blushed. He then withdrew to a window, and leaning on his 
elbow, cmnmcnca nioidl fort a penser. In the remainder of 
the story, the dilferent attempts of the countess to draw the 
king to the company; her attention to the other guests while 
dinner was jireparing; the conver.sations between her and his 
mpjesty, (pn encore pensoit el musait, when he declared his 
passion, and she repelled his tender of love with a respectful 
dignity; and his finally being prevailed on to sit down to 
table, though he ate little, and still continued in thoughtful 
musing,s—all this, with a variety of little traits which give 
life and reality to the picture, are related with the most cap-*,, 
tivating simplicity. 

Though Froissard was not a Frenchman, yet as he. was 
educated in courts, and lived in the politest circles, where the 
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French language was si)oken, we may deem him a perfect 
master of the tongue, and consider his style as a model of the 
best writing at tliat time. This model appears tt> have been 
homely, rude, and embarrassed, which will be more apparent 
if we compare it with conteiuporary productions in the 
Italian tongue. Had lloccaecio described the intertiew be- 
tw'cen Edward and the countess, it uonld have been extamted 
in a style of classical elegance; thongli, as it would not iiave 
posses.scd the characteristic simplicity of this^origiiud, it might 
not have phaised us more, lliit hen; the sulijeet itself in¬ 
terests; on other occasions, as we proceed through less amusing 
scenes, we fed that h'roissard himself was distressed by the 
penury and the awkwardness of a language whiidi, at this 
period, was delieient in copiousness, harmony, and ap])ropriate 
nicety of ex[)ression. Such was the French laijgnage at 
the end of tin; fonrteeulli eeutury; and, as was observed of 
that of England, thret; more must pass away before it shall 
have attaine<l that degree of maturity which the language of 
Italy had alre:idy acquired. 

Then what is it, the reader may ask, in this rude eompila- 
tion of Froissard, whieli can give delight?—Not its siinjdieity 
and artlessiK'Ss sdone; for these may bo fonpd in tlii' Latin 
chronicles of tlie age, whiji W(.- read, not for the amusement 
whieh they afford, so miieh as for'tlie sake of the fads which 
tliey contain. Even were Froissard faithfully traii.datod iiiLi 
any modern or ancient language, without the subtraction, if 
it cotdd possibly be avoided, of a single cliaraeteristic li atiiri', 
he would not, I think, be perused with equal delight.' 1 sup¬ 
pose liis untutored homeliuess to be lel't, which woufd 
then occasion disgust. Is it tliat we view him as we do the 
remains of Grecian (sleganeo or of Itoman grandeur, or as we 
contemplate the ruins, elotlied with moss and ivy, of cliurche.s, 
abbeys, or ca.stles? Hero a.ssociation intervenes, openitihg 
upon the mind by n train of {dcasing reminiscences; while tiie 
chronicle in question is unmutilat;;;! and entire in every part. 
But we must recollect that aln ingenuous candour, a grateful 
sense of benefits, an a.ssiduous solicitude to please, an honest 
freedom from prcgudico, and an unwearied searching after 
truth, when found in any author, as they are in Froissard, are 


' 1 hiive seen litlle of the siilcndid l''.n;;lish tronshgion, by Mr. .lofniea . 
The hesl trauslatiuii of froissard is ilitu by J.ord Berners. 
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qualities which cannot fail to command the approhution and 
lix the j'oodwill of the render. 

I have little to say on the stnti'of the Spanish and German 
language, for as yet nothing worthy of notice had been written 
in eittier. ''fhe iormer indctsl, which may he ciillcd the 
sister of the Italian tongue, sooner tirrived to a certain degree, 
of mutufity than the .sjiccch of France; and an impediment 
to its gnnvth while it wanted a l*etrarea or Boecaecio might 
b»' the yet niisetljed state of the kingdom. In Germany an 
undue preference to Latin, and in this preference itself an 
alssence of taste, conliimed to opjiose a harrier to improvement. 

This la.'t fact verities llu! obsennifion which I think has 
already been made, that wliat in Italy produced the almo.st 
instantaneous revival of letters and the perfection of its 
tongue, A\jis an admiration of the Latin and Greek autliors, 
which generated taste, while in other countries those authors 
lay neglected; the language of Grcece*wj^ not understood, 
and the Latin of the .schools was barbarous. Then what in-, 
diieeinent was Ijiere fo attempt any improvement of the vulgar 
tongue, of the defects of wh’oh they were so little sensible? 
I’etrarea, wlieif bi.s mind was glowing from the perusal of the 
wfn'k.« of Cicer<> or of Virgil, felt at once the inferiority of 
bis native spe.ecb, but he bad a inSdel before him by «vbieh 
to eorrtjct and amend it. Ilis genius surmounted obstacles, 
aeJ we bafe .seen wli.at his sftccess was. The less improved 
tastes of Chaucer and Froissard, and of .Spanish and German 
writers, were not disgusted with the vulgar idioms of their 
re.spective couiitrie.s; and therefore their progress to improve¬ 
ment, and from improvement to maturity,, must await the 
slow diffusion of a better taste, that is, till the models of excel¬ 
lence of which we have been speaking shall have gained general 
admiration. By an untoward tendency, however, in the con¬ 
cerns of man, this very admiration, absorbing in itself all the 
energies of mind, will for a time, as we shall .see, check the 
effect w'hich in Italy it so fortunately produced, and which 
will finally be extended to other countries. 

I mentioned that after the deaths of the illustrious men 
who bad reviveil the genuine literary taste in Italy, a succes¬ 
sion was ready to start in the same career, and to accomplish 
what was left undone. And lo! exclaims exultingly the 
author so often quoted,' when the fifteenth century opened, 

' Storiii ilcUa Lett. Ital. vi. Pref. 
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all the cities with a common ardour were enj^aged in givinp; 
fresh life to letters, and in calling hack the arts to tlieir long- 
deserted seats. Books are everywhere soiightj journeys are 
undertaken; copies are compareil, corrected, multiplied; puh- 
lic libraries formed; and chains for the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, richly endowed and filled by able jtrotessors, are. 
in.stituted in every city. The misfortunes of Ureooi compel 
many men of ability to lake refuge in Italy, where they are 
honourably received, and taught to forget the calamities of 
their country. The litcrai’y treasures of Greece were thus 
more fully developed in Italy, and the names o!' Plato and 
Aristotle, Demosthenes and Homer, rendered familiar to tlte 
jmblic ear. Every man of learning becomes atapiainted with 
their language. Numerous acade,mie.s were now formed, 
seientifie meetittgs held, literary disputatious proposed; while 
medals, inscriptions, .statues, were collected from ei cry quarter, 
and the mind wa%peized with a passion for antiquity and a 
thirst for erudition. New lights were, thrown U[)(m philo¬ 
sophy and mathematics, astronomical cafeulation-s were made 
with more accuracy, by the help of which navigators from 
tlic same Italy soon discovered another woild. Mrilicine, 
jurisprudence, and cveiy' other science, advlmecd witli the 
.same rtipid step. Frince-i mini.stcrs, generals of armies, ma¬ 
gistrates, the affluent and the great, eagerly contended for the 
honour of cultivating letters fliftnselves, or of beirig est(!en4’..d 
the patrons of genius and erudition. Their courts and palaee.s, 
unless illumined by the presence of sftme learned man, .seemed 
to want a necessary decoration. The elegant art.s, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, rose at the same time into liVe; 
and to crown the felicity of the period, the art of printing 
was discovered in Germany, and soon carried into Italy. 

This is an enchanting view, nor is it emlxjllished beyond 
the reality of truth, whilst it evinces what the eflbrts of a few 
men can effect in fa vou rable circumstances. It slio ws, beside,s, 
when I so freely praised Petrarea and Boccaccio, that I did 
not exaggerate their claims to the gratitude of posterity. 
The glory of the fifteenth century was owing to tlieir talents 
and exertions. 

But there is a dark side to almost every scene, and while 
the man of letters dwells on the glowing prospect which has 
been laid before him, the friend of humanity and of peace, 
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on perusing the annals of the times,' sees ample cause to 
lament tin.' unceasing broils by wliicb the states of Italy con¬ 
tinued to be haras.scd, and the great schism to be perpetuated. 
Ju the decline'of literature, such commotions served to acce 
Icratelts fall; and on its revival they might check, hut they 
could not wholly su.spcnd it.s progress. Perhaps in some in¬ 
stances tbtjjf might generate a degree of rivalry by which it was 
promoted. Having described the (dvil state of the <aiuntry, 
which was torn l)y wars, and disturbed by the proj(.‘cts of 
ambition, the historian still observes:* “ To wh.atever side we 
turn our eyes^ they are sure to behold men raised it should 
seem to eminencx!, with no other view than to urge forward 
the course of studies, and to reward tlie labours of the indus- 
triou.s.” He tells ns who these pHnees were, and recounts 
their hon#urable achievements. They were men of the same 
families which had patronised Petrarca, or who walked in 
their steps, in Milan, in Ferrara, in Napl(||> in Mantua, and 
in other states amt cities. And let me not forget the Medici, 
whom not birth, but the proper use of riches, now raised to 
the head of tile Florentine republic. The great Cosmo, styled 
il padre <klla fat rid, was at the same time its Jfa'cenas; and 
under his fo.5tof;ng care and niunificent patronage, Florence 
might justly bo esteemed a .second Xtiiens, for it.s asscmbhige 
of pliilosopliers, its literaiy contests, and its elegant arts. He 
li.T'd throSgh more than half the century; and on his death 
bequeathed to lii.s immediate posterity tliat legacy of talents 
ami of \ irtues which have stamped immortality upon their 
names. 

*Romo alone did not yet conspire tvith the general tenden¬ 
cies of the other states. Divided and convulsed by the^reat 
seliism, which had now lasted twenty and two years, the 
minds of the leading churchmen could find little relish for 
literary pursuits; and various means of accommodation had 
becji tried in vain. Bnt in 1414, the council of Constance 
met; anil after many eflbrts, wliich rvere distinguished by 
firmness and by wisdom, it finally deposed tlie rival pontilfs, 
and raised to the chair 6tho,^of the illustrious house of 
Colonmi, under, the name of Martin V. Amongst the mem¬ 
bers of this council were men of eminent talents, of whorh ' 
not the least celebrated was John (leison, the clianoeilor of 


‘ Wee Annul. jpawiy//. 


* iSioriu tldla i.etler. liol. i. 
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the universiity of Paris, and the ambassador of the French 
king; In an assembly of the fathers before fsigismnnd, tlie 
king of the Romans, Orson delivered an oration, the leading 
drift of which was to establish the su'perioHty of general 
councils over tlio Homan bishops, and which, in the ■fourth 
session, proved the ground'^ivork of the d(!cree in which that 
doctrine was solemnly dcfhie.d. It was not pew to the 
French prelates; but that it should have been aduiitt('d by 
the geiunal body of representatives, evidsntly proved that 
they ha<l inadi; no small jjrogress in the knowledge of jirimi- 
tive truths. The correction of abuses, in other words the 
reformation of the church in its head and mcnd)rrs, had long 
been the rallying cry of Kiirope, for the accomi)lishmciit of 
which this synod had been convened; but wlnm it rose little 
had been done. Tliis argued it defect of tirinness,Tully sen¬ 
sible as the council was ol' the multitudinous evils which 
oppressed the Chiptinn world: while the deatli of John Huss, 
and of his disciple Jerom of I'rague, no less clearly evinced 
what acre the sanguinary laws of discipline by which the 
fathers of Constance were unworthily influenced.' 

Martin, fortunately or nnlbrtimately, escaj)ed from Con¬ 
stance. with his prerogative untouched; t^id was trium¬ 
phantly received into the eternal city, the concerns of which 
and of the church he administered during fourteen years. 
It is admitted that literature owed few obligations to its 
memory; but the Homan people, says the historian,- lamented 
his death, as if their city and the church of God had lost 
their best and only parent. To him, it is added, that cliurch 
was indebted for her union, Italy for her rcpo.se. Home for 
her renovation. When lie entered her walls his sight was 
everywhere grieved by the spectacle of ruin and dc.sohilion: 
penury dwelt in her houses; filth encumbered her streets; 
whilst her temples were de.serted and falling into decay. lie 
was endowed, 1 believe, with many virtues; and to tliis day, 
the Homans, looking with reverence to his tomb, repeat the. 
flattering inscription which tells them that Martin was tem- 
porum suorum felicitas. He was succeeded by Eugenius IV. 

The reformation, which eo'uld not be efieeted at Constance, 
was referred to another council, which met first at Pavia, and 

' See the history of tliis cimuoil iii any eeclesiastical author, iiarticularly 
L’Finfaut. 

Fhitina de Vitis Poiitif. in Mart. V. 
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then at .Sienna, under Martin, and finally, under Eugenius at 
llasil, ill 1431. “ To unite the long-divided ehurches of the 

East and West, and to reform, in its head and member#, the 
universal body, of the church,” were the professed objects of 
the mating: and if, at Constance, wo admired the enhu'ged 
views with which its synod was.animated, the same views, 
under th(‘ superintendence of cardinal Julian Cesarini, pre¬ 
vailed at Bhsil, intluenced by an eager and manly resolution 
to accomplish all the purposc.s which had called them toge¬ 
ther. But we ktfow the unsuccessful i.s.sue of their endea- 
vonr.s; and that, after many years of inccsstint conte.sts with 
Eugenius, they finally suspended their deliberations in 1443; 
whilst the pontiff had. at tin; same time, held .mother synod 
at Florence, in which the wished-foi' union with the Greeks 
—but without any principle which could cn.sure its duration 
-;-waR .accflmplished.' ^ 

This long series of discussion and of strife, though pro¬ 
ductive of moral evil, had some salutary iiifluenee in enlarging 
the undm'standing, in turning it to scientific inquiries, and 
in introducing 'into theology, and the questions connected 
witli it, a more jicvere and critical spirit of research. 'J'his 
spirit tended to conduct tlie impiirer to the ancient .sources of 
])ure kiiowh'dgc; and at Florence ir> jiarticular, where ntatiy 
learned Grettks were pre.scut, the Latins woitld be compelied 
to admire a*id to emulate their erudition. Engenius has in¬ 
curred much censure by his eotiduct to tlm fatlicrs of Basil, 
hut his successful union of the Greeks diflu.scd a lustre over 
Ids name, and his talents en.ablcd liiin to maintain his .station, 
atid to brave the reiterated assaults of tht; synod, lie must 
likewise take his place among those pontiil's who have been 
deemed the patrons of letter.s.'-' Many learned men fre- 
(luented hi.s court, to whom he was a liberal benefactor; and 
in speaking of tbe-m, be was sornctinuis beard to say, that if 
their talents were admired, their resentment should .also be 
feardd, as it could seldom be incurred with impunity. It 
was Eugenius wlio conferred the purple on Bessarion, the 
celebrated metropolitan of' Nice, who at Florence had 
espoused the .Latin creed, and a*tachcd himself to the for¬ 
tunes of Koiue. ’ 

The dissensions which the council of Basil had occasioned. 


I See tbe writers on Cburcii*liislory. 


* PluCina de Vit. Pontiff. 
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and which feu{tenius, himself a party, was^not aUe to accom¬ 
modate, could not long withstand the gentle spirit of his auc- 
cesscjr. This successor was Nicolas V., who to uncommon 
learning added a sincere love of peace; and it is with 
pleasure that I record the assemblage of talents and (jf vir¬ 
tues by which he was distinguished. Born of humble 
parents, he owed his fortune to liig industiy. By the dili¬ 
gence which he exhibited, chiefly in the schools 61’ Bologna, 
he acquired reputation; secured patronage; and became 
intimately acquainted with inauy Uterarj* characters. His 
correspondence with the.se now commenced with that avidity 
for knowledge, and that eagerne.ss to extend 'its boundaries, 
wbich marked tbe general progress of his life. Ifiint he 
could spare from his necessary expenses was devoted to the 
purclms<“ of Ijooks; and in the transcription and embellisli- 
meut of these he was not restrained by any eonSideratiotis 
of parsimony. Attqghed to the family of cardinal Albergati, 
he aeeoni])anied him in various embassie,<, and seldom returned 
without bringing back with him copies of such works, ancient 
and modern, ns were not known in Italy. The titles of some 
of these are mentioned by his biographer,'.who adds, that 
there wa.s no Latin author with whose, writiijgs he was unac- 
quaintetl. Thi.s enabled<him to be usci'ul in tbe aiTangoment 
of many libraries which were formed at this period: and it i.s 
particularly mentioned, that he lent his assistjnee to^he 
great Cosmo de’ Medici. For this a.ssistance, continues 
the historiaii, literary men were much indebted to him. and 
for the lustre which lii.s labours diffused over books and tbeir 
authors. • 

Such wa.s the bigb fame of Tboma.s da Sarzana, embellished 
by signal virtufis, and confirmed by great experience in tlie 
management of affair.^. lie was promoted in 1444 to tbe see 
of Bologna, and soon after this made cardinal. In 1447 he 
succeeded to the pontifical chair; an event which, when the 
character of tbe man and the eireumstanees of tlie timeS are 
considered, wa.s peculistrly ausjaeious to the cause of letters. 
Tbe countenance of the first pastor was alone wanting to 
complete tbeir triumph. J could relate the joy which was 
•cx])ressed, and the gratulations which were'poured in from 
many quarters, whilst Rome saw' her streets crowded by the 


’ Scrii). R«*r. Ital. xxv. 
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votaripH of learniSg, and her court become tl»e centre of 
science. The lirst care of Jficolas, however, agreeably to the 
duties of hia office, was to give union to the diurch, and peace 
to Italy; after the accomplishment of which he could direct 
his tljoughts, undisturbed by painful recollections, to such 
plans as might be suggested for the promotion of letters, whilst 
ho luiglit enjoy the society of tlie learned. Among these, 
who at this period visited lloiuc, I find the names of the emi¬ 
nent scholars with whom Italy abounded, all of whom were 
received by the f)nntifr with unfeigned courtesy. Some of 
them were raised to offices, and others experienced his muni¬ 
ficent liberalify. 

The year 1450 was the cedebration of the jubilee. It is 
known wliat a vast concourse tliero is on these occasions from 
all ()arts of Ohri.'ilendom to the holy city; and the historian 
pb.ierves.Siiiat no time over witnessed ugreator concourse than 
the present. Wealth tlowed in, and the treasury waA reple¬ 
nished. “ .Should T ever pos.soss riches,” Nicolas had often 
repeajc.'d wUoii he was indigent, “I would expend them in 
biiildiiig and id the imrehase of books.'" The wished-for time , 
was coiik;, anil,he was true to his w'ord. Since the jiopes had 
returned from ^vignon, .some works had been undertaken for 
the rejiaration ol’ the city, whicli the feuds of the schism in- 
termpted; and after the council ol'Constance, Martiif genc- 
rou.sly resgmed the labour, wliicli Kugenius at intervals cou- 
tirTued.' With equal ardour, and with more abundant means, 
Nicolan now began to erect, to repair, and to beautify, 

• 

Rcstituit mores, mamia, templa, doraos."-’ 

• 

No expense was sptired in the purclia.se of books, and where 
origiiial.s could not be procured, coides were directed to be 
made. Ills transcribers were everywhe.rc employed; whilst 
men. versed in the language and literature of Greece, were 
invited to translate the most useful and classical works. 
Po^gio undertook Diodorus Siculus; Loren/.o Valla, Thucy¬ 
dides; and Filelfo, the jtoems of llomor. 1 have ntimed three 
of the first scholars of the age; and tlicir labours wei’e muni¬ 
ficently rewarded. Of some ofsthe.se and of other works ver¬ 
sions had alreifdy been 'made; but tltey were barbarous and. 
unfaithful. Strabo, Polybius, and Xenophon, with other 
' 1‘lnliim Uc Vit. I’oiitif. Duuatus Itunia Vit. au Ilccen^. 

= Ibid. 
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authors, were also taught to speak the language of Kome. 1 
hardly need remark, 3mt Nicolas was not unmindful of the 
fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the same country. These 
were translated, or former ven-sions were improved. 

Is the I'eadcr in the meantime aware, that I am speaking 
of w'hat was aecomjdished within the space of a few years? for 
the number eight measured the whole pontifleate of Nicolas. 
And from the celebration of the jubilee how shoA had been 
the period. 

It is acknowledged,' that hitherto the Vatican, or pontifi¬ 
cal library, had been scantily funushed, whtm, by the means 
which 1 have succinctly mentioned, Nicolas add(;d to it five 
thousand volumes; and had his life been ju-olonged, he intended 
to have continued his collection for tlic ger)(.‘ral use of the 
Roman court. He was sedulomsly cmjdoyed, and marking 
wnth satisfaction the progress of his labours, uhen .lot news, 
which astounded Eurojie, arrived, tliat the (aipital of the 
Grecian empire was in the hands of the Turks! The melan¬ 
choly event is said to have, preyed upon thc! gentle S[)^rit of 
Nicolas, and helped to terminate his days in tlie sjiring of the 
year Ido.j." 

I should pity the man who has not contemplated with de¬ 
light the varied piwccdings of Nicola®, while—not to inercaise 
and .strengthen his proiogiitivi'. not to eidargi' his territory, 
not to enrich Ids de|iendents, but to provide the liiost eiliea- 
cious means for the extirpation of ignorance—he expemied 
those treasures whi<di a mistaken jiiety liad aceiimulatcd round 
him, and which he«ve.ll knew must cease to flow when the 
light which he ivas eliciting should have more fully dilius''d 
its rays. 

From the elevation to the papal chair of Nicolas, a man of 
low birth, who was recommended only by his learning and Ips 
virtues, I maybe allowed to ol).scrve on the constitution.of 
the Roman papacy, that no scheme for the encouragement of 
talents was ever more wisely devised. At that time it waa of 
little moment from what country the candidate came. When 
the intrigues of faction could be suspended, personal merit 
was alone the object of prefer/^uice. Where the alluring career 
of preferment was thus thrown open to general competition, a 

‘ Sioria Let. Itiil. 4. 

- Set* Piiitiua (le Vit. bat more particuliirly Vespawiano, tUc fnend 
and bio{?raiilu-r of Nicolas, inter Herum Itul- Scrip, xxv. 
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splendid assemMage of talents would soon be gathered round 
the Koman throne; whilst, from the time of Nicolas to our 
own, with the single exce.ptioa of Alexander VI., who was 
hirasoH' an eneourager of letters, no pontiff' will be named 
whom«we can justly load with the repi'oach of ignorance or of 
vice. It may, on the contrary, Ixt said, tliat they were often 
the most virtuous, and not seldom the, most learned prelates 
of the age? Rome and Europe can ‘testify how much they 
patronised literati^re and the arts. In the tranquil bosom of 
that instructive city, which was frequented by the studious 
and the; inqui,sitive of all nations, emulation stimulated re¬ 
search, and the means of information were sufficient to satisfy 
the most ai-dent curiosity. Cardinals and prelates, whom 
various acquircinent.s had raised to tliese 'dignitie.s, exempt 
from tlie ijnxieties of life and the demands of a rising progeny, 
could in no pursuits expend their wealth .so decorously as in 
the enoouragement of the pelite arts, nos pass their time with 
so much pleasure as in the conversation of the learned; nor 
could they cnqjloy their talents in any measures at once so 
gratifying to tlwmselvcs and so .advantageous to others, as in 
adding to the mass of knoivledge by the publication of books, 

0 ^ in diffusing*science by extensive correspondence. That 
this is not a fancied sketch of Koftte and of Roman polity, 
after Nicolas had imbibed tlie love of letters, wdiich he trans- 
niiUed to Ws successors, will be readily admitted. * 

Wliilst Rome was animated by the labours of Nicolas, and 
during the years which preceded bis elevation, other indivi¬ 
duals, both in public and private .stations, had been engaged 
in* similar pursuits. Wlieii such a general enthusiasm had 
been excited, that the discovery of a now volume caused the 
warmest acclamations, it will readily be conceived that jour¬ 
neys would be undertaken, money libendly exjumded, and no 
re^arclies spared. It may be thought, indeed, as so many 
years had now l)«en spent in the iuve.stlgation, that copies of 
at least all our Latin authors were iii the hands of the curious, 
aiid that nothing more was requisite than to multiply these, 
and to render them more correct. The fact, however, is, that 
many single books, or detaebeil^arts of authors, were alone 
possessed; and’this will bo accounted for by the barbarous” 
neglect wbicb such works had so long experienced, by the dis¬ 
persion that had separated man}% and by the art of transcrip-, 
tion itself; which, besides being in a high degree irksome aud 

r 
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laborious, was subject to the. caprice of indii'iduols, and the 
fluctuation of events. We may then be rather surprised that 
any entire copies of the, profane works of antiquity should 
have escaped through the wreck of ages. 

We are much indebted to the scrutinizing researcli of the 
learned Florentine, Foggio Sracciolini. In 1414 he accom¬ 
panied the Koinan court to the synod of Constance ; on which 
occasion he had an opportunity of visiting tiic ncigltbouring 
convents, and particulai'Iy that <if St. Gall^ in whose libraiy 
he di.scovered, at the bottom of a dark tower, amongst a mass 
of other writings, a complete coi)y of tlie JmtUutions of 
Quintilian, three books and a part of the fourth of Valerius 
Fhiccus, and the Commentaries or Expositions of Quintus 
Aseonius ou eight orations of Cicero. In a letter to a friend,* 
after expatiating upon the excellencies of Quintiliap, and de¬ 
scribing the njutilated condition of the Italian copies, he 
redate.^ the history of>this fortunate discovery : *• We wont,’' 
.says h(>, “ to the. monastery, w'hcrc, amongst a confu.se,d heap 
of books which it would bo tedious to enumerate, we disco¬ 
vered Quintilian, still whole and sound, but buried in tilth 
and dust. The books indeed were in a library, not disposed 
in a manner suitable to their character, but ‘^thrust into an 
obscure and loathsome dhngeon at the bottom of a tower, 
into which convicted malefactors would not have been cast. 
If further '.searches were made into tlie receptacles in wfc’ch 
these harbaiians conflue our noble aiicestor-s I doubt not 
hut that other woi-ks might be discovered which wc consider 
as irretrievably lo.st.” 

Poggio discovered other works before his return to Italy. 
The.so were Lactiintins de opifiem Dei, the Arehilccture of 
Vitruviu.s, Pri.scian on Grnnunar, and a further list, with 
some of which we .tro unacquainted; Lucretius, Silifla 
Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Nonius Marcellas, Manilius 
Astronomus, Lucius Septimius, and others. To the.se he 
afterwards added some orations of Cicero, and his tr(!atises 
de J'inibm and <Ui Lepdrus. The Lucretius was not com¬ 
plete, nor was the Quintilian free from many errors. These 
works,” he cxultingly observes, “ I saved frpm the German 
and Gaulish (St. Gall) prisons, and restored them to the 
light of day.” 

‘ Kji. Jolian. Amic. inUr Scrip, iter. ItiJ. zx. 
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But Poggio was not without associates in his rosearehes, 
which wore stimulated by the animating praises and exhorta¬ 
tions of many friends, whilst money was freely eontrihiited 
hy the opulent. His own ardour was unextinguishahle. 
“ NotHbo severity of winter,” says one of his admirers, “ not 
the depth of snow, not the length nor ruggedness of roads 
(■■ould slopjiis progress.” But of this friend he afterwards 
complained for not returning to him some works which he 
had lent, and h^ vents with much acrimony his indig¬ 
nation against those who withheld from his own and the 
public inspection such volumes ns were in their possession.' 
But when the pccuniimy value of books was becoming 
enormous, wdieu to seek after them was the occupation of 
the learned and the o])ulent, and when to possess them was 
deemed tj^e. highest felicity, we cannot be surprised that 
means which were not always hououruhlc were employed to 
acquire or to detain .so rich a trea.sure. • 

Prom tlie neglected and squalid state in which the account 
of Poggio shows certain works to have been found, and from 
the paucity even of such copies, two inferences must neces¬ 
sarily bo mad(?: 1. That the monks, though their convents 
hijd a< cidentall^ served as receptacles of book.s, set no value 
upon the treasures which tlieycontafned; 2. That their 4tands 
had not been very strenuously occupied in transcription. It 
raajfc be alWwcd that they did transiTlbe, but very different 
works from tho.se of classical antiquity, for we have just seen 
what was found “ in the great collection” of St. GroU. 

It will not be requisite to pursue this subject further in 
recounting the happy achievements of private, men, or the 
noble effbets of others, in collecting and forming libraries. 
Every city saw its treasures of literature and science increase, 
its scholars emulous of now fame, and crowds of able pro¬ 
fessors prepared to conduct the infant mind into all th© 
paths of elegant learning. The historian of Italian literature 
fully develops the subject in all its parts;^ and he may be 
allowed the gratification of an honest pride, when he asserts 
that Europe was indebted to his'eountrymen for the recovery 
of many ancien^ works Which otlSiTwise, perhaps, would have 
been entirely lo.st. Almost all the classical authors, he addsj 

* See Vila. Scrip. Rerum UtJ. xx. There is au aiimirable Life 

of INiggio, hy the Rev. W. Shepherd, of Ciateacrc. 

* See t. vi. 
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■were discovered either in Italy or by the researches of the 
Italians, by ■whom they were revised and amended with as 
much accuracy as the infancy of criticism would permit, and 
by whom those splendid and copious libraries were first 
formed, which, even at this day, astonish the eyes of tlie 
beholder. Let us turn to Greece and the Grecian lanfrna^e. 

The ardour which Italy exhibited in rescuing the ndics of 
elegant literature from olilivion ivas not confined*io those of 
our Latin ancestors. IVe beheld the attepipts of I’etrarca 
and Boccaccio to revive among their eoiintryincn the .study 
of the Greek language; and liefore the close, of the cmitury, 
Manuel ('lirj.soloras, pre.ssed by tin; entreaties of tnari)' 
learned men, exchanged tlie scliools of Byzantium for those 
of Italy. He first taught at Florence, then in Milan and in 
other citio.s; liy which mean.s ii general taste was ej^oited f<a- 
Grecian literature, and men of high classietd eminence were 
numbered amongst his scholars. The Tuscan capital was ever 
foremost in the c,areer of learning; but after the celebration 
of her council in 1-139, which was attended by so many 
learned Greeks, Jiot a few of whom remained within her 
walls, she might ju.stly be regarded as the Athens of Italy. 
In the meantime other scholars, flying from t.ie di.strcsses of 
Constantinople, sought a retreat in the .s:inie ho.spitable land. 
Amongst these jiersoris was Theodore G:iza, a man of high 
endowments, and Demetrius Chalcondykcs, a native of 
Athens, and others, whose names are recorded.' 

But perhaps Cardinal Bessarion, whom I have men¬ 
tioned, contributed most by his virtues and his erudition to 
diffuse, a just admiration of his native literature. Promoted 
to high offices, and employed by successive popes ip legations 
and embassies, he became, from the circumstances of his 
origin, an object of peculiar interest, whilst the elegant 
facility of his Latin diction, whidi was surpassed only by the 
melody of his vernacular speech, recommended him to the 
intercourse of the learned. His proficiency in the Italian 
tongue Tvas probably equally admirable. Though hated by 
the Greeks, whose cause he had deserted, he manifested 
singular kindness towards sbefa of his countrymen as with¬ 
drew to Italy, and patronised their labours. Literature iu 

* Sec Tivaboschi, vi., wbo examines tbi.s iutercstiug part of history with 
inimitable accuracy; also Bib. Ora'C. passim. 
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all its branches was his delight. Bologna felt the effects of 
his mnniftcence. In Rome he formed an academic society, 
composed of the eminent scholars of both counti'ies, who met 
at his house and discussed various points of learning. To 
his lieloved Venice, of which city he was a patrician, he 
presented his library, which was peculiarly select, and on 
which he had expended thirty thousand golden crowns. His 
defeuee of*l’lato, whose doctrines had been attacked by some 
learned Greeks, formed another epoch in the life of Bessarion. 
This defence, which w.^s aided by the lectures of some public 
jirofessors of the Greek ’school, kindled that enthusiasm out 
of which sprung the Platonic Academy, which at this time 
was so renowned in Tuscany, and particularly in tlie house 
of the Hlediei. AVith what congratulations would the learned 
have received Bessarion as the succes-sor to Nicolas V. in 
.the papaf chair, had the suffrages of tlie cardinals not been 
biassed in tlie ensuing conclave; but .prejudices jirevailed, 
and they preferred Alfonso Borgia, a native of Spain, 
though in his seventy-eighth year. The cardinal died in 
1472, leaving behind him many writings in Greek and 
Latin.* • 

To admire Snd to cultivate the Greek tongue was become 
so much the fashion, that not to know it, says the historian,'* 
was considered as a mark of ignorance which was singularly 
driasiug ki every pretender to letters. I have before me a 
list of more than threescore scholars, to wliich others might 
be ailded, who were really masters of the language. And of 
these many, no longer requiring the aid of the emigrant 
Greeks, became themselves jirofessor.s, publicly delivering 
lectures on both languages, and te.aohing in both the rules of 
elegant composition. Of these were Guarino da Vei'ona, 
John Aurispa, Vittorino da Feltre, Francis Filelfo, and Lo- 
rdnzo Valla, who all taught in different cities at the same 
time, and were highly celebrated. But the moral characters 
ofall did not keep pace with their intellectual endowments; 
and some disgrace was brought on the cause of letters by the 
personal altercations which jealousy conspired to foment.* 
The censure is meant'more directly to apply to Filelfo and 

^ Pliitinu, Paaegyr. in Bessarion. Brucker, Hist, PliQ.iv, Hodius de 
•Groec. illust. 

• Stnria della Let. Ital. vi. iii. Bib. G. v. 4d, x. 

3 See Tirabosclii, ibid. 
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LorensM) Valla, to wliom may well be joined the Floreiitii 
whom 1 praised, Po(?gio Ilraeciolini. IVlulst their dee 
learninjt iuid various literiitim) presented to tlu: Italian min 
the noblest productions oi' formej- days, and familian'Ked th 
ear to their harmony: the harshest sounds of diseonl,,wliic 
were heard in bitter invective and in mutual recrimination:, 
ceased not to disgust the pacific and .sober men of evci 
party. 

If the days of these professors, Greek and Latin, wci 
generally .spent in imblic lectures, or in giving private in 
structions, they still found time, for translation, and as long a; 
llomer, says another Italian writer,' Herodotus, Thucydides 
Xenophon, Polybius. I’lutarch, and the other poets and Ids 
torians of Greece shall be read, so long will be roiuemberet 
tlic names of George of Trcldzonde, Ghalcondyles, Arg 3 TO 
pulus, Theodore Gaza, among the Greck.s; and among tin 
Latins, of Guarino, Ambro.se of Ciamahloli, Lorenzo Valin 
Poggio, and Leonardo Aretino. Even at this time the 
leaimod eritie peruses their versions witli pleasure. 

The eopic.s of Greek authors were now beeome numerous 
Afi the emigrants successively arrived, they mgurally broughi 
with them a commodity which bore, a high jirice, and the.s,-: 
copies were multiplied bytranseription.s. Cardinal Bessarioii; 
whose means were so ample, added to his stock, and early ir 
the century three Latins who have been nientione 1, Guarino 
da Verona, John Aurispa, and Francis Filelfo, purposely 
made a journey to Constantinople, and returned with a rich 
supply. Their first object wms to perfect them.sc]ve3 in the 
Greek language, of which there were stUI but few masters 
in the West.'' 

The.se were instances of w'onderful ardour, and no recital 
could so well mark the strong propensities of the age as tlie 
history of the lives of Tts scholars. Gianozzo Manetti,’ a 
Florentine, born of an ancient and noble family late in the 
fourteenth century, was designed for commerce, a profession 
to which the Medici gave consequence, but his inclination was 
turned to letters. These he began to cultivate with unre¬ 
mitting eagerness, and we sowi find in his hands the works of 
Virgil, of Terence, and of Cicero. Thus grounded in the 


' I)t*nji»n. Viceiule della Letterat. i. 2C1. 

" Mafi'ei Verona lllusirat. 1!. Sloria della Lett. Ital. vi. i. 4- 
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purity and elep'anae of languagp, he proceeded through the 
rules ol' rlietorie to those of logic, and availing himself of the 
helj)s ■which were afforded by a learned society in the ueigh- 
hourhoou, lie, ])roceeded under their tuition into the walks of 
philosophy, and drank deep of the stream of science. Theology 
next engaged his attention. This study he said, as best 
adapted to the condition of man,'should end only with life; 
and he reposed in the contemplation of the divine nature, and 
the moral truths of religion. The great Austin was here his 
favourite author,‘some of whose books lii.s memory was suffi¬ 
ciently retentive to refieat. 

Though he‘was so richly stored with learning, we may now 
view him again occupied with the elements of language, and 
studying (Ireek under Ambrose of Gamaldoli. Uut his progress 
■was a.sti)nishing; for it is related, that taking into his hand a 
Iwok of A.ristotle, ho coidd render it into Latin -ndtliout hesi¬ 
tation. jS’ine years had been thus piassed, when, with a be¬ 
coming ambition, he broke li-oui the‘severe retirement of 
study, and ujipeared in public, mixing in the learned societies 
which met at* stated places, and engaging in their scientific 
disputatious. , The scheme of tliese societies was taken from 
the walks and academic conversations -which were once so 
delebrated among the sages of Athens. On these occasions, 
Latin was the language which was spoken; and it *as re¬ 
marked of Maiietti, that upon every subject of discussion 
ho didivcrcd himself witli fluency and elegance. -Leonardo 
Aretino was once his antagonist on a point of philosophy. It 
was observed that Manetti had tlie advantage, ■•hd the ap- 
idauses were loud in his favour, which so irritated the former, 
who had long enjoyed a seeui’c pre-eminence, that he gave 
vent to lus rage in a ton-eut of petulance and insult. The 
next morning, however, he waited on Manetti: “• You are well 
revenged,” said he to liiAi, “ for my behaviour of yeste^y: 
1 have passed a sleepless night.” 

•His next study was the Hebrew language; in order to 
acquire which, he took a Jew into his house, and afterwards 
engaged another master of the same nation, with whom he 
read the sacred writings in l^e original for five hours each 
day, and some "ponderous commentators. Nor did this suffice^ 
We afterwards find him covenanting with two Greeks and a 
Hebrew to live with him, on condition that each should 
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converse with him in his own longue. He thu.«! became 
familiarized with the languages of Palestine and of Greece. 

I speak not of his exalted moral qualities, nor of the esti¬ 
mation in which he was held by his fellow-citizens, who raised 
him to the highest offices, nor of the regard of foreign princes 
whom he visited in his embassies. That he was dear to 
Nicolas V., in whose court he resided when once exiled from 
his country, the reader will readily believe; ttod of him 
Alphonsus, king of Naples, was heard to say, that “ were, lie 
reduced to a single loal’, he would divide 'it with Manetti.” 
In this court he spent the three last years of his life, loaded 
with favours by Alphonsus and his son Ferdinand, and prin¬ 
cipally engaged in writing. His works comprise a variety of 
subjects, moral, historical, biographieid, and oratorical, besides 
versions from the Hebrew and the Greek. From the first he 
translated the Psalms, from the second many booVs of the 
New Testament, as likewise some troatises of Aristotle. We 
are told that it was liis design if death had not prevented its 
execution, to have formed a library in his native city, which 
should be open to all comer.s, and serve as a rece])tacle for his 
own compositions; for he lamented that the works of many 
modern writers, from the want of such precaution, were often 
irreparably lost. Manetti died at Naples in 1459, tlian whom 
a grekter man had not been seen, whether we regard his 
virtues or his erudition.* » ^ 

The reader who may wish to be more acquainted with the 
characters and writings of those scholars, who like Manetti 
reflected a^ustre to tlie present period, and whose names I 
have incidentally mentioned, cannot be at a loss for ample 
sources of information. In referring to these he will find that 
in grammar and the art of rhetoric, chiefly excelled Guarino 
•de Verona, John Aurispa, Vittorino de Feltre, Gasparino 
Eapreizzo, F'rancis I'ilelfo, and Laurence Valla, all celebrated 
professors in different cities. In Latin poetry, to the cultiva¬ 
tion of which many were allured by the growing taste for 
ancient models, ho will find names which were at the time 
placed high on the lists of fame, but whose productions have 
long ceased to be read. In./itstori/, comprising its several 
departments, will be found in antiquities, Eiohdo riavio;^ in 

' See Vitii Jannotti Manetti, by Naldo Nalili, bis contemporary and fel¬ 
low-citizen, Kerimi Ita!. Scrip, xx. 

Itoma lustaurata—-itaHa llbistrata. 
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modern and particular story, Leonardo Aretiuo,* Poggio 
Bracciolini,''' with the historiographers of tlie other cities; 
and in biograpliy and otlier narrations a copious list.^ 

I pass over more scientific subjects, wiiich were all in 
hands*: on which, however, and on those I have men¬ 
tioned, it may be proper to observe that Latin was the 
language in which they were severally discussed. Since the 
attention scholars had been so strongly engaged in the 
discovery and perusal of the clas.sical remains of Greece and 
Rome, an almost exclusive preference was given to the dead 
languages, in, which those, wrote who were ambitious of 
learned lame. They wrote in Latin, ajid translated into 
Latin from the tireek. Modern tongues, even tlie Italian, 
were deemed unworthy of attention, unless to beguile the 
intervals ^of literary recreation. There was an evil in this 
preference, but it wa.s one which would be corrected; and 
in the meantime, the preference served ,to give that importr 
ance to ancient learning by which alone a just and accur^ite 
taste could be (ormed, and by which the vernacular idioms of 
Europe would be improved. 

The Latin which these .scholars wrote, compai-ed, not 
vvith that of PStrixrca, but Avith that of the long series of pre¬ 
ceding times, was greatly amemlAl. It possessed eporgy, 
aptitude of expression, and many other resemblances of the 
parjjnt stock, but it wanted that elegance and*- purity of 
diction wdiich can hardly be expected in imitative composi¬ 
tion. Their historians, of wdiom 1 can spealv Avith most confi- 
dence,"* not satisfied, as their predecessors had been, with 
the statement of Avhat they had read or heard Avith an unin- 
quisitive simplicity, evinced a greater share of critical dis¬ 
cernment and of patient investigation. Their style, besides, 
w often correct, and their Avorks exhibit passages of genuine 
elbqucnce. The account of the defence of Jerom of Pi-ague 
before the synod of Con.stance, and of the manner of his 
death, by Poggio Bracciolini,'' who was present at the scene, 
has seldom, 1 think, been equalled. It forms the subject of 
a letter to Leonardo Aretino, Avhen, speaking of the oratory 
of Jerom, he says: “ When Icconsider what his choice of 

• « 

• i)c temporilms Huis—FTistoria Blorentina, xii. 

* Historitt I'lorpiitiuft, viii. ^ Sec Storia della Lett. Itol. vi. 

• See llcram liiil. Scriptores, paasinu 

* Ill J’ttscicul. Ker. expet. ct fug. i. 31)4. 
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words was, wliat liis elocution, what his reasoning, what hi.s 
countenance, his voice, his action, we inu.st allow, however 
much we may admire the aiKoents, that in such a cau.«o no 
one could have aiiproailied nearer to the model of tlte.ir 
eloquence.” I would refer the reader to the same Voggio 
when, having a.‘<(!(.'nded the Ca|iitoline hill, reposing among 
the ruins of temples and columns, he undertakes from that 
commanding .spot to describe the wide and van'ohs prospect 
of desolation which the fall(m condition of Home then ex¬ 
hibited.’ All, indeed, did not ivrite as Poggio; but how few 
were the Ciceros, the Virgils, the Livie.s, in the best ages of 
Homan literature. 

It was natural to have expected, from the vivid admira¬ 
tion which tlie muse of Petrarca had excited, and which 
continued to be felt, that the venmeular language of Italy 
would henceforth hare been exelmsively employed in poetical 
composition. Yet, spcakii^ on thi.s subject, the hi.storian 
says Our poetry ivas forgotten, and rela])sed almo.st 
into he^ former rudenes,s. Few^, and generaHy of little value, 
were our versiliers.” Neai’ly the same may he said of the 
writers in pivise. Boccaccio as well as Petra'’ca might have 
complained of this neglect; but their enthusiSstio love of the 
ancients must not he forgotten, with the ardour with which 
they laboured to recover their relics, and to diffuse a bettej 
taste. In this their example was successful, and it sutijeed 
All which might be expected could not at once be accom 
plished. More attention to Italian composition would hav< 
W’eakened the attention to works of the ancients, whicli, it 
again lost sight of, might never have experienced anotkci 
revival. 

I should perliap.s have noticed that the eagerness f: 
discover and the ardour to collect the ancient monument 
of art, keid pace with the zeal to restore their literary, rc 
mains. They must serve, it was plain, in many e-asc? 
mutually to tlirow light upon each other. Europe, and pai' 
ticularly its noblest portion, Italy, was diligently smweyed 
inscriptions, medals, statues, and other remains, were eithe 
tr?(nsported and formed info collections, or designed aui 
•«0j>Sed. These afterwards occupied the affention of thi 

* Pogg. de Vftriet. Fortunoe; or tbc passage as b<*.aiitifully amended by Mi 
Oiblmii, vi. (U9. 

Tiraboscln, >i. ?5, ;3. 
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leai'ncd aiitiquai y, who subjoined comments and illustrations, 
by which the manners, tho laws, the ])rogre83 in the arts, and. 
many events of former times, were more distinctly brought 
into \ icvv : whilst the obscurities of the poet.s iuid other 
writcas were. <4early elucidiited by tin; same unmans. In this 
line Ciriacio of Ancona was a .suciaissful labourer. With a 
patience which no toil could exhaust, he more than onco 
vi.sited the'lCast, and left no rccesse.s unexplored in Italy and 
the adjoining regions.' I mentioned the works of Biondo 
riavio on the antiquities of Koine and Italy; and the same 
subject, iiartiijularly a.s it regarded Rome,- was pursued by 
other .scholare. 'J'hat many errors and inadvertencic.s should 
occur in the writings of these men on subjects which had 
been hitherto untouched, cannot excite our surprise; but who 
can rol'u.se the, tribute of applause to their extraordinary 
jnduatryi^ IVho does not admire the diligence with which 
they read and extracted from tlie ancif.nt authors whatever 
pa.ssage.s seemed to hem- on tlic points which they were dis¬ 
cussing? We,learn besides from tlnmi what was tlic con¬ 
dition of Italy and of Rome at the time they wrote. 

It may be asked—Did this love of ancient monuments, as 
epnncet(‘d witlf literature, and the jiatrouage of the great and 
opulent by whitdi it was so warmly clierished, excite g, cor¬ 
respondent eimdation in the breasts of artists? This it cer- 
tai^y <]id;»and on this subject, comprising architeoture, sculp¬ 
ture. and ]iaiating, may be consulted the authorities which I 
quote below.'* 

Having eouducted my reader through the llowcry region 
oi»Italy, and described to him the renovated state of letters, 
shall I leave him in tlie full enjoyment of this scene, but un¬ 
certain as to the progress of other countries, in the succe.ss of 
wdiich he may, perhajis, feel even a warmer interest? From 
what has been idready so amply detailed, no such uncertainty 
can, I trust, remain; and besides the great fact of Italian 
renovation being established, and the obstacles to the further 
diffusion of letters being by that mean.s in a gi'eat degree 
removed, it remained only patiently to wait the result, in its 
application to other countries, wWeb must soon become mani- 

• • 

• Sf*e Storia deiUi Let. Ital. vi. i. 0. - "vi. ii». !. 

* Scrip. Ker. hid. /^assim. Vaf<nxi vile Ac Tirt. Storiii della Lett. Ital. 
vi. iii. H. 
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fest. Moreover, the revival of letters in Europe is not what 
I undertook to develop: as my object was principally to de¬ 
scribe the decay of literature; and to collect the scattered 
incidents which finally led to its resuscitation. 

It may, however, still be amusing briefly to considen what 
was the general aspect of Europe, when the first half of the 
fifteenth century was drawing to its close, which coincided 
with the fall of the Grecian empire,' by wdiich tne western 
world was enriched ivith the last remains of its scholars and 
its literature. The various modern tongues exhibited some 
specimens of improvement, and we read of many authors; 
but the political horizon was not such as to encourage high 
literary expectation. France had not yet recovered from her 
wasteful contests with the English. England, a prey to fac¬ 
tions, which the weak arm of Henry VI. was unable to sup¬ 
press, was soon to be involved in the deadly feuds of the 
houses of York and,Lancaster—Spain was still divided by 
several interests, and humbled by the jirescnce of the Moorish 
settlers. In Germany, the recollection of past sufferings, 
and the feeling of unredressed grievances, kept alive a spirit 
of animosity and discontent. Yet, in the midst of so many 
inauspicious circumstances, the increased desrre for intellec¬ 
tual improvement was visibly manifesting its efl'ects. Libra¬ 
ries were collected, and within this and the last century more 
than thirty universities had been founded, with dhe allure¬ 
ment of academical honours and rewards. 

The foundation of universities and colleges, if it evinced 
in the founders themselves a laudable desire to co-operate 
with the general disposition to improvement, did not, toy 
any direct means, promote the cause of polite letters. Theo¬ 
logical studies, and what were deemed scientific pursuits, as 
they were traced out by the Master of Sentences, or his ap¬ 
proved commentators, almost exclusively formed the general 
outline of education. In these could be little reference to 
classical authorities, of which there was no need; luid few 
tvere as yet sensible, that the more the taste is refined, 
and the understanding disengaged from sophistical subtle¬ 
ties, the mind is more accessible to the impressions of truth, 
• and better calculated to impart its own impressions to others. 

The scholars of Germany, of France, of Spain, of Eng- 


‘ See Appendix 1. 
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land, could not 1)0 ignorant of the progress which the Italians 
had made; of the e.stimation in which they held tin; works 
of the ancient writers; and of the improvements which they 
had effected in their own language, and in the general arts 
of composition. 1 have before noticed the intercourse with 
Rome, which still continued; and what was a daily increas¬ 
ing grievance, the embassies of legat(!S, nuncios, and Roman 
prelates. *l»ut still they bi'oiight with them more urbanity of 
manners, the endowment.s of a superior (education, and a taste 
for letters; all winch—in spite of the ill-humour with which 
tlieir progri'ss was sui-veyed, and which, from multiplied 
causes, increased as their residences w^ere fi.ved—could not 
fail to produce good. In fhe hours of private and .social in- 
t<>r<mnrse we may, without dipping the pencil in the colours 
of fiction, represent to ourselves tlrcsc strangers, conversing 
on many literary snbjeets with the votarie.s of learning in the 
languagrt of Terence; enlivening their <;onversation Iry appo¬ 
site. quotations from Cicero or Virgil; dwelling on the supe¬ 
rior beauties oj' many writers of Greece; telling what their 
countrymen had done; and evhibitiirg the copii.s which they 
had transcribed. On such occasions w'e m;iy readily believe 
tjiat the nameS of Petrarca and Boccaccio would not be for¬ 
gotten; and that, to enhance the Sicquired pow-ers of, their 
own tongue, they would repent and attempt to translate the 
sonnets o^ one, and the tales of the other. A wish of further 
iiniiroveinent would thus be excited in many minds, and of 
which some .succc.ss would he the result. 

As 1 spoke of universities, the word seemed to suggest to 
m^ that something might with much propriety be here 
added on those of Oxford and Cambridge. I remarked that, 
at the. end of the tliirteeiith century, Oxford liad only three 
colleges, and Cambridge one; but in the eonr.se of the hun¬ 
dred and fifty years which followed, a great acces.sion took 
place in both. Exeter College was founded in 1315, Oriel 
in 1324, and Queen’.s, which owes its name to Queen Phi¬ 
lippa, the friend of Froissard, and the wife of Edward III. 
about the year 1340. We then come; to New College, the 
splendid monuinent of the mumificent Wilhain of Wyke- 
ham. • • 

This patron of letters, “ whose memory,” says Camden,* 


■ See bis HoiupsUiro. 
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“ shall be celebrateil through all agc.s" wosj born of low 
parents, in the county of Southampton, about the year 1324. 
By the generosity of a friend he received his first education 
at Winchester, whence proceeding to Oxford he studied under 
able masters. This is not certain: be seems rather t<t have 
been indebted for tlie nsefid knowledge which he possessed 
to liis own industry, whicli may be esteemed a better guide 
than the contentious sophistry of the schools, with which 
Oxford was then agitated. After some yj-ars we find him 
employed in tlic ofliee of .secretary to his first patron, the 
constable of Winchester castle, in the. dischai'ge of which his 
prudence and discretion were so givat. that before the age oi' 
twenty-fonr years he w'as called to the .service of the king. 
Ills oniploynients in this seiwicc were important and various; 
amongst which let me mention th<‘ rebuilding of, Windsor 
Castle, as it now' ajipears, the exeeutiou of which was intrusted 
to him. Edward, whose eye was jienctrating, knew how to 
value the talents of his servant; and this .si-rvant, says the 
historian,' “ grew iniu h iu the king’s favour, aud (ptiekly 
reaped those fruits whieli the smiles of princes ure'vvont to 
afford.” • 

But at thi.s time there was a larger field for tlie di.splay of 
talents, and in it more iftnplo means of succe.ss than roj'al 
bounty could alone bestow. Wykeham, it is said, had 
always designed to take order.s: he was admitted intiwfhe 
church about the ye.ar 1361, and advanced from, one prefer¬ 
ment to another, llis offices in the state kept pace witb bi.s 
ecclesiastical dignities, till, in 1367, be was raised to the see 
of AVinchester. In the bull given on the occasion, the po^e. 
Urban V., then at Avignon, sjieaks of AVykeham a,s “ recom¬ 
mended to him hy the tc.stimony of many persons worthy 
of credit, for liis knowledge of letters, his j^obity of life and 
marincr.s, and bis prudence and circumspection in affairs both 
spiritual and temporal.” AVinchester was the place whjch 
AV'ykeliam loved; but the episcopal station, in the eye of the 
king, served jwincipally to qualify him for a higher office 
about his person. He made him chancellor or first minister; 
but vvilhin four years be resffgned the seals, .when he could 
• devote himself with less interruption and more assiduity to 
the concerns of ids diocese, to the reformation of irregulari- 

llihi. tmil Aiiliq. of Oxfo'rd, iii., odiicil by Cntcli. 
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ties and abuse.s, Sod to the reparation of the episcopal build¬ 
ings, which had been suffered to lull into decay. At this 
time no le.ss than twelve palaces of residence belonged to the 
sec of Wincliester. 

From contemplating tlH-: general state of the country, in 
its morals, its scanty moans of instruction, and the prevailing 
' ignorance in all the ranks of society, Wykeham seems to 
have fonnefl tlic design of cx[)ending his vast riches, while he 
could him.self direct tlieir application, in some institution.? 
which might prove most beneficial, and the least liable to 
abuse. IJnt while he revolved this generous design, and was 
preparing means for its accomplishment, a sudden reverse of 
fortune dissipated all his schemes, and threatened him with 
utf<'r ruin. The traii.saction is involved in obscurity. It 
.seems, bowev('r. that towards the close of the life of the old 
king, and when that of the prince of VVnle.s was despaired of, 
his bi'otber, tlie duke of Lanca.ster, the, friend oi' C'liaucer, 
aspired to tlic crown. The friends of tlio dying prince, among 
whom was the ^bishop of Winehu.ster, vigorously witlistood 
the suspected design; but the prince died, leaving Wykeham 
one of the exeoutors of his wilt, and the party of the duke 
wtys soon in a eftndition to retaliate. They exhibited articles 
of accusation against the bishop fctr crimes which lici was 
alleged to have committed during his administration. On one 
charge oul;^ whicii was very trifling in its nature,* judgment 
was given Iiy certain lords in council; hut on this judgment, 
the tem])oralitics of the se-c were seized into the king’s hands, 
and the prelate forbidden to come within twenty miles of the 
eotfrt. 'I'liis state of proscri])tion was of short duration. la 
the space of a few weeks lie recovered his temporalities, and 
wa.s restored to the royal favour; and .soon after this, the king 
dying in 1377, on the acciasion of Richard II. his pardon 
paS.sed tlio privy seal, conceived “in the fullest and nio.st 
e.xte.nsive terms,” and he was declared free from every charge. 
The kws, however, sustained by the bishop in this afliiir is 
said to have amounted to 10,000 marks. 

Ill the turbulent reign which now' ensued, AVykeliam, on 
all occasions, conducted himself sso as to merit the good-will 
of the prince, and tlte esteem and conlidence of the nation.'» 
But he iiud leisure to recur to the great plan which he had 
.so long mcditiited, which was, to erect and endow two colleges, 
the one at Oxford, the other at Winchester. The plan. 
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says his biographer,* boldly devised, as it>were at a single 
thought, was noble, uniform, and complete. “It was no 
less than to provide for the perpetual maintenance and in¬ 
struction of two hundred scholars, to afford them a lilxsral 
support, and to lead them through an entire course of educa¬ 
tion, from the first elements of letters through the whole 
circle of the sciences, from the lowest class of grammatical 
learning to the highest degrees in the several faculties. It 
consish’d of two parts, rightly forming two establishments, 
the one subordinate to tlie other. The design of the one was 
to lay the foundation, that of tlui other to raise and comjdete 
the su])crstructurc: the former was to supjdy the latter with 
proper subjects, and the latter was to improve the advantages 
received in the former.” 

With a view to this greeat and origimd plan, he had already 
formed two infant societies, which were maintained at his 
expense, and had purchased lands, when, in the year 1380, 
having obtained the king’s patent and a bull from Kome, he 
directed the first stone to be laid of that edifice in Oxford, 
wliich lias acquired the name of New College. It was com¬ 
pleted as it now stands in six years, when the society, headed 
by their warden, a kinsman of Wykeham, emered iu solemn 
procfjssioh, and received vheir statutes. 

These statutes, on which great attention has been bestowed, 
have been' much praised. They were the resull of patient 
thought and long observation. As long as Wykeham lived, 
he continued still more to improve and perfect them. They 
have indeed been considered as the most complete code in 
their kind; and in succeeding times the founders of other 
colleges took them for their model. 

The science.s directed to be pursued were the canon and 
civil law, philosophy and theology; while two of the Btudests 
might apjily themselves to medicine and two to astronomy.* 

The lands and estates with which this college was endowed 
by the founder were at the time fully sufficient for its support, 
and amply supplied all the purposes of the institution—to 
the progress and success of whidi he himself never ceased to 
attend. -• 

■ • The year after New College was finished, in 1387, he began 
that of Winchester, which was also completed in the same 


^ Life of Wykeliam, by Lpwtb, 
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term of six yeaj*8. In this house, designed as a nursery for 
that of Oxford, and in which therefore the elementary studies 
are to he pursued, is contained likewise a similar society, 
consisting of a warden and seventy scholars. The statutes 
are a* counterpart of the former, and he wisely provided for 
their due observance by making this college, as well in 
government and discijdine as, in use and de.sign, subordinate 
to that at Oxford. I need not add that its endowments were 
ample. 

Wykeham long enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of contem¬ 
plating the haj)py effects of hi.s beneticence in the increasing 
success and prosperity of these establishments. But his 
benelicence was limited only by his means, llis last edifice 
was not completed %vhen he undertook at his ow'n expense to 
rebuild a gi-eat part of the cathedral church of Winchester, 
which h(? also lived to accomplish within the space of about 
ten years. Whilst in these works ho gratified his taste for 
architecture, and (■xerci.-;ed all the great and kindly energies of 
Ids mind, we find him busied in many ecclesiastical concerns, 
in correcting abuses and conciliating dififerences, and even 
deeply employad, as his king and countiy called for his ser¬ 
vices, ill the transactions of the turbulent reign of Richard. 
In 1389 he was again chancellor, the seals of which ofiice he. 
resigned after two years, when the infirmities of agfe and the 
distf|issful«cenos of tlie revolution which .soon en^cd, served 
to withdraw him from all further participation in the affairs of 
government. 

In the repose of retirement Wykeham attended to the 
mwe immediate concerns of ids diocese, and to the final 
disposal of the wealth which still remained in his hands. We 
are told that it was the uniform rule of Ids life, which may be 
considered as the best test of liberality, never to postpone to 
tlm morrow a generous action which could immediately be 
performed. He had made bis will, in which the boundless 
generosity of Lis former life is fully displayed; but to enhance 
tlio benefit which he intended to confer, he di.stributed his 
legacies as occasions presented themselves with his own 
hands, and became the exefcuk)i*of his own will. A codicil 
settled any difficulties which ndght hence ari.se. Thus was " 
this great man occuided, when in the year 1404, and in the 
eightieth year of his life, he sunk into the grave after a gentle 
and gradual decay, lie was buried in the cathedral church 
at AViuchester. 


z 
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Wben we refloet on the vast sums which we ha%i‘ seen 
expendeil by AVykohain, and peruse ihc eoiilcnts of lii^ will, 
whilst we take into the account his many other benefactions, 
in remittances to poor tenants, reliefs to the in<lijrent and 
distressed, repairs of roads and ehurches, purchases of tf'tates 
in addition to the demesne lands of his see, and in acts of 
unbounded hospitality, we feel sonu' difficulty iu believin" 
that so great a mass of treasure should have been dolka’terl by. 
honourable means; but bow pleasing is the refleetion that 
this trea.sure was possessed by a man whose ea))aeity of niiiid 
was large enough to dispensi> th(> whole in Ixuielieent and 
noble donations for theeoraforl of the needy, the atlvatieement 
of piety, ami the promotion of learning—w illi the exee)iti<)n 
of six hundred marks a-ycar in niaiiors and estates w'hich he 
bequeathed to his heir. Sir Thomas Wykehain.' 

Ivincolu College was founded in 1-127, and in 1437 that of 
All Souls. Of the founder of the latter, lleiiry Chielieley. 
archbishop of Canterbury, I must observe that having re¬ 
ceived his education in the colleges of Wjkehain, and j)ri)bably 
under his inspection, he became an illustrious I'ollower of ids 
exain]>le. By Henry IV. he was employed in (Uiibassies and 
other affairs of higheoiicernim-nt, and in rewaAl ol'hi> si-rviei s 
w'as preferred to tlie sec Of St. Havid’s. JNot less helov ed ami 
not less-employed by Henry V., he W'as raised in 1 111 to 
the vacant'chair of Canterbury. In tins high .sti> lion, jvhile 
the pi-erogative of Homo, notwitlistandiiig the reeluniations of 
Europe, bore down all opj>ositioii, Chichcley jwov ed himself the 
Strenuous advocate of the laws and libi'rties of his country; 
and in the same station, ob.serves the lii.storiaii," “waximg 
wondrous rieb,” he again copied the brightest features in the 
example of his first master. At lligham-Ferrers, the jdace, 
of his birth, hi> built and founded a collegiati* church, and 
adjoining to it an hospital; and in 1437, when siiffieient 
pui’chases of land had been made, he j)roceeded witli great 
solemnity to lay the first stone of his college. It seems to 
have been completed with incredible rapidity, and at an 
expense far above the reach of modem affluence. The 
cqdo .of statutes prescribed > by Chichcley for his society is 
• .»*i(leintly modelled after those of New College. He died 
4443.-'’ 

l.ife of W. of WvJvobam, bj Lowtb. Ifist. ana Aiitn]. of 0\foj*d, by 
1. Wood. 

2 Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, lii. 


J ibid 
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Anotlior generous imitator of Wykoliam was William 
Waynflofo, bisliop also of Winchester, and ibuiider of Mag¬ 
dalen College in Oxiord; Imt as this i'oiindation (»in(!s not 
within the period wliich I am not willing to exca-.ed, it shall 
suflice> barely to have noticed another instance of the powerful 
inrtuenee created by the example, of Wykchnin. Wayntlete 
had himself be.(m odneated at ^tVinchesti'v, and afterwards, a.s 
is' generally admitted, in New Colh'gc.' 

Whilst Oxford was thus signally enriched, and the founda¬ 
tion of her future greatness laid, the other seat of the Muses 
was not neglected. In l.'i-lO, (dare Hall was founded; IJcn- 
iiet College in 134f>; Pembrok<' Hall in 1347; Cuius College 
in 1348; about 1353, Trinity Hall; King’s College in 1441, 
by Henry VI., and by his wife, Margaret of Anjou, Ciucen’s 
Colleg(<, a few years later. 

. Hemryl liniself w'as mueh attached to the college of Win¬ 
chester, whieli he often visited;''* au^ having j)ersonally 
witnessed the spirit of its statutes, and their general elVects 
ill the prosperity of the, institution, he wisely direcled them 
to he transcribed with very little chang<“. and given to his two 
collegtw of Eton and of that in Cambridgi'. 

^ If we except these estahlishnionts of Cambridge—some of 
which owed inueh to the bwnefieeftce of certain ladigs and 
the royal jiersonage.s just mentioned—those of Oxford were 
solely indfiited, as we have seen, to the ecclesiastical order: 
a fact which speaks strongly in favour of the oclibaey ;)f 
ecclesiastics, wliich at that time universally prevailed. Princes 
and other wealthy persons miglA have done what Wykeliain, 
and Chieheley, and Wayntlete did; hut it is not i>robable, 
with so many other calls on their j)roperty, that they would 
have done it; nor if those prelates tliemselves had been 
encumbered with families is it probable that their wealth 
Tifould have been turned into such a full stream of dfsin- 
terestedneas of benevobmee and patriotism. The cries of 
nature and of common justice would have opposed a barrier to 
such an application. But the churchmen of these age,s, who 
were almost exclusively possessed of mental cultivation, were 
called as ministers and statfesmen to fill the highest oitices of 
government, w/iilst the gates of church-preferment stood open* 
before them. 


> Hist, and Antiij. of Oxford, iii. afui, 

'■* Ijfc of WykeUsTu. 

z 2 
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All the sources of wealtli trere thus in their huids. If 
wealth which was thus acquired was sometimes indecorously 
lavished wc cannot be surprised; but when we behold such 
beneficence as that which has been lately mentioned, luid 
directed to such glorious ends, he must be a sordid judge who 
does not glow with admiration at the thought. Nepotism, 
which is in itself a natural propensity, has with reason been 
charged on some Homan bishops and other prelalcs; but in 
Wykcham and his folU)wers the ruling bia^s was patriotism. 
Still we presume to say that ignorance clouded their under¬ 
standings, that their hearts were nan-owed by superstition, 
and that, strangers to the pages of elassieal antiquity, their 
manners were unpolished and their eonv<-rsation unrefined. 
In the two last members of the charge may bo some truth— 
in the two former none; and tinder this impres^on I am 
almost ready to retract some assertions whicli I have made, 
and repeating the names of "Wykehara and C'hieheley, 1 am 
twell dispo.sed, independently of the luminou.s state of Italy, to 
part in good humour from the age. , 

Wc will now return, for the last time, to Italy. I de¬ 
scribed wliat was the ))rogress whicli leariifiig had mtiile, 
when no more than half of the century liatf elapsed. 
view Extends no furthcr;*for at this point its complete, revival 
may be fixed. 'Wc, have beliehl tlie encouraging jiatronage 
of princes;'seminarie,s and schools opened; leanied»profe#iors 
appointed; the fJreeks eo-operating in the same work; hooks 
in botli languages ardently sought for, transcribed, and mul¬ 
tiplied; libraries rielily .“to#d, .and free to public perusal; 
the language of Greece .stinlied, imil its elegant productiiJris 
translated into Latin; in one word, a general i-nthusia-sm 
excited, and the scholars of the age. with a noble emulation, 
contending in their various jiiirsuits for tlie. palm of clas¬ 
sical excellence. Former obataele.s—thongli, in some degrcT-, 
surmounted, as tliey applied to Italy—still remained un¬ 
altered, oiiposing an iron barrier to the general diftiiston 
of knowledge. J mean the obstacles arising from the real 
]>aneity of hooks—occa.sioncd by the delay, labour, and ac¬ 
cumulated difliculties ofmult4})lying copies by transcription. 

Yet it maybe asked, bow it was in Greece and iu Home, 
in the briglitost eras of their literattirc, when they possessed 
no better means of communicating knowledge? Their means 
of commimicating knowledge by books must certainly have 
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been scanty} and tUe namber of their books must have been, 
comparatively small. I have therefore no hesitation in 
saying, that learning, by whatever means it acquired its 
transcendent excellence, was in the hands of few. The scho¬ 
lar w«dl knows the narrow limits of Greece, considered in its 
greatest geographical dimensions; and Attica alone was pecu¬ 
liarly famed as the seat of letters. Borne also, the capital of 
the world, Vas the capital onearning; and it would be vain 
to look for historians, poets, or philosophers, •without the pre¬ 
cincts of her wafls. And these w'alls became the general 
resort of tlie talents which .sprung up in the provinces. 

But yet the Roman and Grecian people, at the time to 
which 1 allude, were themselves highly cultivated, and com¬ 
pared with other nations, singularly enlightened. Their 
cultivation ■was not derived from books, nor were they en- 
.lightenecf by reading; but when once a certain degree of 
taste had been generally diffused, they ILsteued to their ora¬ 
tors and rhetoricians; committed to memory the speeches of 
the.ir generals, and the admired compositions of their poets; 
ami thu.s seiziim the incidental opportunities of instruction, 
they kept alive End exercised what ijight then be deemed a 
Rational disposition to intellectual improvement. Such a dis¬ 
position might, I think, have be«n generated amongst the 
people of Itidy, by the ordinai-y means, which had now begun 
to qperati; whilst a select number of men, such as Dante, 
Petrarca, and Boccaccio, and .some of their followers, would 
have advanced to greater heights, and perhaps have left little 
unaccomplished. This might have happened; but ■what I 
■OTsh to assert is, that on a large scale, which should com¬ 
prise the otlier kingdoms of Europe, there could have been 
no secui’ity for any ))crmancnt success, if for any success at 
all, had the difficulties arising from the necessity of inulti- 
■plying books by transcription continued to oppose the same 
obstacles to intellectual improvement. 

‘This consideration greatly enhances the value of that dis¬ 
covery, whicli, at this critical moment, broke on Europe. It 
was the discovery of the akt op feinting. 

The honour of the invention has been ascribed to different 
persons, and claimed by different cities: but to whomever the 
glory belongs, to Coster at Harlem, to Guttemberg at Mentz, 
or to Shoeticr at Strasburg, it is acknowledged that the in¬ 
vention, rude in its origin, proceeded from letters engraven 
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on blocks of wood, to moveable types of the same substance, 
and from these to metallic types east in a mould. 

No period could have been so opportune for thi.s great dis¬ 
covery as the present. Had it happened at a time when 
books were little thought of, and he who could barely read 
was deemed a scholar, it would probably have been neg¬ 
lected, and possibly irrecoverably lost; though I admit 
that, in such circumstances, it is not likely that the di.scovery 
would have been made. It was the general ardour for lite¬ 
rary improvement, and the daily experience of difficulties in 
the prfisecution, which stimulated the force of ingenuity, and 
opened the way to success. Invention is truly called the 
child of necessity; and we may be surprised that a discovery, 
which is BO obviously simple, was not sooner made by those 
who most sensibly felt the impediments by which their pro¬ 
gress was prevented or delayed. 

The advantages arising from the art of printing are too 
palpable to require a particular enumeration. The easy mul¬ 
tiplication of copies; their increased cheapness, and their 
superior correctness, were its princij)al rqgomraendations. 
The art might occasion*some incidental evils, tt) which every 
thing human is liable; but they are comparatively of no im- 
portanpe. ' 

We have traced many of the causes to which the revival of 
letters was owing; the press will now accelerate theiPprogress, 
and extend their circulation beyond the most sanguine antici¬ 
pation of former times. Italy, it is admitted, had no concern 
in the first invention of the typographical art, the date of 
which is not carried beyond the middle of the fifteenth cefi- 
tury; but, before its close, few Italian towns were unprovided 
with a press; and the name of Aldo became early celebrated 
for the beauty of his letter and the correctness of his copies, 
in the great collection which he made of the classics of Greece 
and Home.* 

> Sltoria d«]U Lett. Itnl. vi. i. 4. On the Art of PrintiDE, see Mcerman, 
Origines Tyt)ogrnphic8e. , 
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In advancing through this long series of time it would have 
been easy, us the documents lay before me, to have accumu¬ 
lated extracts,* and tlms to have formed a more ponderous 
volume; hut should I by this means have conveyed more 
valuable information? 1 omitted nothing which 1 thought 
that a reasonable curiosi|yr would wish to know. To com- 
■jiress whSrc matter is abundant, and yet still to leave the 
subject suliiciently full, and to be instructive, is the duty of 
a compiler, and one of the necessary arts of compilation. 
Ilow Ikr I have succeeded in this point I must leave it to 
others to determine. 

I think that 1 shall not be accused of an undue partiality * 
to Italy for tlih constant attention which I have given to all 
tlie periods of its literary history. «My motives were obvious, 
and I trust tliat the reader will consider them satisfactory. 

I w^jis aware the first rays of intellectual light .would issue 
from Italy, and therefore it became my duty carefully to 
watch and to report- the progress of incidents and circum¬ 
stances which tended to accelerate the happy period. In 
this view, the state of other countries wsis comparatively 
uninteresting; and as they continued to exhibit during many 
ages a gloomy uniformity of ignorance—^broken only, but 
not really enlightened nor improved, by occasional corusca- 
"tions of intelleet—^to have dwelt with much minuteness on 
each would have been without any profit to the reader, and 
productive only of wearines.s to the writer. In every period 
since the declension of literature, the description of it in one 
country has, with the exception of a few circumstances, 
adequately represented the state of all. In these times, the 
appearance of a man of. superior attainments served only, 
like those verdant spots which are called oases in the deserts 
•of-Africa, to break tlie dreary continuity of barrenness. 

Shoidd it still be thought that, without any injury to my 
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plan, I might have extended my view of other countries, I 
can add only that, if I had done it, a wider region of sterility 
would have been expanded before the reader’s eye. Here it 
was not my wish to detain him. In the characters of the 
rulers, I noted what seemed most promising; and iji the 
various changes in the constitutions of states and the forms 
of society, 1 did not omit anything wldch appeared to me to 
have a direct influence on letters, or to be connected with 
them. But much has doubtless escaped me. 1 was, how¬ 
ever, not seldom apprehensive—my mind being full of the 
subject—that I might dwell on points which were more 
interesting to myself than to the reader. The prolixity of 
authors is generally aseribablc to this cau.se. It is more 
advisable to say too littl ethan too much; hence, if wc some¬ 
times fail of gratifying curiosity, we^^may at least avoid the 
production of disgust. 

In treating this subject, learned foreigners have bestowed 
more minute attention in investigating particular topics, 
which I have only slightly and incidentally mentioned. They 
speak in their several periods of time of the state of niatln- 
matical studie.s, of natural and experimental philosophy, of 
statistics, of jurisprudence, and of medicine. These may 
he severally interesting, but they seemed not mucli con- 
nccted with my view of the subject. Literature presented 
the same aspect, being influenced in its decline hy the same 
causes, wliether medicine was well or ill understood, laws 
amended or utterly changed, or some elements of practical 
philosophy prosecuted with success. Yet I am fully con¬ 
vinced that wliatever tended to exercise and to invigorate 
the reasoning powers, or to alleviate the condition of man, 
tended at the same time, by a positive impulse, to accelerate 
his progress towai’ds improvement. Hence I have been in¬ 
duced to dwell on some points of discussion, and some liis- 
torical incidents which might otherwise without any detriment 
have been omitted, as the subjects above-mentioned have 
generally been. But tiie reader has lost little by the omis¬ 
sion, as he would readily understand that when the condition, 
of the more easy and favourite pursuits was so debased, 
more abstruse and recondite exertions in geometry and 
jhti.sprudonce could not be elevated to a high pitch of 
eminence. 

1 have, however, when it was too late, sometimes blamed 
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myself for not having entered into tlic subject of geography, 
which is so intimately connected with that of history. By 
way of supplement, I will now therefore add, that among the 
growing energies of mind which have been remarked, that 
by which at this time nautical skill was improved, and the 
boundaries of geographical science enlarged, was not the 
least conspicuous. The crusaders saw much of Europe, and 
some reglbns of the East, ‘and at other times travellers, 
actuated by various motives, had returned with no small 
stock of informiftion, however mixed with fables, respecting 
countries even more remote. With some the ruling motive 
was to spreaA Christian truth, whilst others were influenced 
by commercial .sp(‘culations. But since the fall of the lioman 
empire to the presemt era, it seems agreed that navigation 
had made little progress, though the -wonderful property of 
.the magUct was known, and the mariner’s compass had been 
constructed a hundred years before. Tlie Spaniards, turning 
their backs on the land, first ventured to commit themselves 
to unknown seas; and the fifteenth century had hardly 
opened, when the Portuguese commenced those discoveries on , 
the western coast of Africa, which gradually led them to its 
most sontherfi cape, whilst the great Columbus meditated 
and matured the plan which was<o astonish Europe by the 
prospect of a new world. Prince Henry of Portugsil was 
the ^oul •f these first undertakings, his superior knowledge 
directed all the views of the discoverers, w-ho were encouraged 
and protected by his patriotism.' 

From the spirit of enterprise thus strongly manifested, it 
may justly be inferred that, if the natives of Spain and 
Portugal had in literary pursuits been left behind by the 
more fortunate citizens of some other countries, they -n’ere 
possessed of capacities not inferior to any; though the 
“direction of them wms not the s.ame. But it seems that they 
also liad read at least the works of the ancient geographers, 
and impressed their minds with the conjectural speculations 
of their philosophers:—for when the Portuguese navigators 
had advanced to the limits of the torrid zone, they were 
for some time deterred from preceeding, by the notion which 
prevailed among the ancients, as recorded by Cicero''—that 

• * Spo liis Kobertson’s History of America, i. 1. 

' See Sonmimn Scipioiiis. 
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the excessive heat which reigned perpetually in that region 
of the globe was so fatal to life as to render it uninhabitable. 
Their activity had been likewise kept alive by the peculiar 
circumstances of the country. Hostile as they were to the 
Moorish sidtlers, from the strongest motives of religion wul of 
policy, I know not that they could have been induced to 
draw from them those aids in letters ivhich they were so 
able to communicate, and vvhich strangers iftom otlntr 
countries sometimes so freely borrowed: but a martial and 
adventurous spirit, wliich was at this time 'augmented by a 
series of successes, while it gave energy to the character, 
visibly raised the possessors of it to a higher scale in the 
rank of human beings, and rendered them capable of W'onder- 
ful achievements. 

In Germany, another spirit bi-ooded in the public mind, 
indicating discontent, impatience of grievances, and an anxious 
but undefined wish of change. Their complaints ha<l often 
been heard, but no redress had been obtained. With the 
rest of Europe, they complained that the power exercisc^d by 
,.thc Roman bishops was exorbitant and oppressive; that their 
legates and other agents were rapacious aud •vmigant; tliat 
the manners of the higher and lower clergy aim of the monks 
were disorderly and dis.solute; and they loudly demanded, as 
their fathers had done, a reformation of the church in its head 
and in its members. It would have been well ‘lad Ihese 
complaints been patiently heard and wisely redressed. Tlii.s 
unfortunately was not the case; and not many yciirs later, 
that revolution followed, which, in the Christian world, pro¬ 
duced a series of events which were to many the source of 
manifold evils, and to some of partial good. The cause of 
literature was e.ventually benelited. But could it have been 
thus benefited by this alone? Or was the character of tlie 
northern nations really become so torpid that nothing short of 
a general combustion, blown up by the breath of a Saxon 
friar, could have roused their minds into action? 

I believe that the effect might not have been so rapid; 
but wlicp I look to the state of Italy, as it then was, and to 
the state of Franco, as it soon would be—I can say witli 
Otinfidence, that genuine literature and the polite arts must 
shortly have revisited all the European kingdoms, even though 
no such revolution as has been called the Reformation had 
intervened to inflame and convulse the moral state of Chris- 
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tendom. In that case, it is pleasing to recoileet that—without 
civil or religious strife, and witliout those seeds of animosity 
being engendered which no time is likely to eradicate—we 
should have seen abuses corrected; ignorance dispelled; rights 
mainlined; learning restored; the arts keeping possession of 
our temples; and, in our own country, those noble edifices, 
tlie monuments of the gencfous piety of our ancestors, pre¬ 
served from destruction, and made the asylums, not of 
monkish indolenc^ but oi’ studious ease, modest worth, and 
Christian plulosophy. 
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ON THE LEARNING OF THE GREEKS, FROM THE SIXTH CENTURY 
TO THE FALL OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE, IN 1455. 


Sixth century: the reign ofJustiuiun—The effects of theological contro¬ 
versies—Triboniaii and Procopius, <S:c.—The learning of Justij'iaji—Ilis 
taste for building—Saint Sophia—The seventh centurj'—Stale of things 
under Heraclius—A ner controversy—Foir writers of any note—Kighlli 
ocntniy—Iconoclasm—Low stale of learning—St. .lolin Damascene— 
TIjc ninth century more auspicious to loaniing—The patriarch Nice- 
•» phorus—Atteinjds of Micluwd the Stammerer—^Pardos favours the cause 
of letters—Pliotius—Ilis principal works—The emperors Basil azid 
Leo—Tenth centurj*: Constantine Porphyrogenitus—Simeon Mefa 
pUrastes—Suidas—The embassy of Liiilprand—J-^Ieventh century : state 
of the empire—Michael PHelliia—^Alexius Comiienus—Tlio first crusade— 
Twelfth cenUry: John Comnenus—dohn Zonaras—Nicephoyns Brven- 
niiis—^Anna Comnena—IVranucl Coronenns—Second cniHadc—Manuel 
fond of controversy—EustalhiuR, the coramentator of Homer—Atheneeua 
—John Tzetzes—The closing events of the century—Thirteenth cen¬ 
tury—Conatautiuople takeu by the Latius—Monuments of art de,- 
stroyed—The effects of the capture ou learning—Good conduct of the 
expelled princes—Nicetas and other writers—Stale of the Greek em¬ 
pire after its restoration—I'ourteeiith century—Literary character of 
Audrojiicus—Theodoras Melochita—John Cantocutenus—Nicephorusf 
Gregorus—A curious controversy—Progress of the Turks—Greek an¬ 
thologies—Vifteeuth century—The question of union between tlio 
churches—Council of I’errara and ITorcnce—I'he Greeks return from 
Florence—Fall of the eastern emiJire—Its three last historians—State 
of the Greek language. 

li^iLST learning was extinguished in tlic western regions of Europe, 
was the (Grecian empire, as it verged to its fall, immersed in the 
same shade of ignorance and barbarism ? It appeared to me tliat this, 
amongst others, was a <|ues^ion which it seemed to me that the 
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reader of these pages would be naturally inclined to ash. So long as 
the connexion was maintained, between Homo and the East, and we 
could read an<l admire the literary productions of the latter, it was 
easy, as tliese fcommanded attention, to follow their progress in an 
unbroken stories. They oven claimed a place, which, in a well ar- 
rangt^l sj-stein, could not be withheld. But the times soon altered. 
The language of Greece ceased to be understood; and its writers 
could no longer, with propriety, he introduced. Their introduction, 
which I mf>re than once attem^^d, would have marred that unity of 
plan which L was anxious to jireserve. But though I have not ab¬ 
ruptly called the r^der off from the coneerns of the Grecian schools, 
I four that he will too often have experienced the unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion of unprepared and sudden transitions. 

d\»\vards the close of th(* fifth century—when the empire of the 
west had fallen—we left the Greeks in the possession of the literary 
eminence which they had so long maintain(*d; their language still 
pure; taste, elegance, and judgment discernible in the works which 
they e<>n^»o.sed ; and the arts, as far as they were encouraged, power¬ 
fully aided hy their ingenuity. It did not occur to mo at the 
time to remark it, as a singular incident, tliut, even when the Latin 
language was in its highest cultivation, no Greek seems to have 
studied this li^^guage, much less to have attempted to write it. 
They lived at Home, they w'ore patronised with a lavish partiality,* 
and often wtoI:*s ou the immediate concerns of the Homan empire; 
hut Greek was* the language which the}'emp]o3'4*d. in the mean¬ 
time the I.ntiiis, so king as any tast^ •remained amongst them, did 
not cease to admire and to cultivate the language of Greece. 

it may be asked, what effect, or if any effect, was produced on this 
language,* hj- the translation of the imperial throne from Italy to 
By zantium r' Gonstantine w as follow ed by a splendid court, com¬ 
posed of whatever was most (Minspicuous in talents and endowments, 
and taking with them the learning and the literary productions of 
their fathers. Some effect must thus neeossaril^'^ have been produced: 
but as the number of these strangers was comparatively small, and a 
long prevailing fashion had taught them to jirefer the arts and the 
letters of GreciMt, they w ould Ik? more anxious to copy what they saw 
and hoard, and themselves to become Greeks, than to communicate to 
these, what thty less valued, the Latin language or its best produc- 
titins. 1 know not indeed if this translation of empire did not itself 
contribute to give new strength and lustre to the Greek tongue. 
Placed between Europe and Asia, Byzantium became, from this 
period, the great centre to which learned men, who were before 
dispersed and unconnwted, could resort, receive the r< wards due to 
their labours, and stimulate eaX;h oflier’s activity by mutind collision. 
That the Greek language, at least, was preferred even hy Ihffte 
whose future prospects might have induced them to give equal atten- 
ti(3n to that of Home, is evinced by the remarkable- fact.—that it was 
the idiom in wliich the emperor Julian, who lived much in the west, 
and was governor of Gaul, conversed and wrote. 
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Its richness and its harmony had, douhtless, pecnliar charms; but 
the great mine of knowledge was to be found in its writers. 
From this mine we sliall see,' that, during the most resplendent 
period of the t'aliphate, the disciples of Mahomet, while they severed 
member after memlior from the Uyzaiitinc emj)ire, even deigned to 
draw such stores of science as eould l)e.st improve nnd augment 
their own stock. Xor were the (Ireeks thrifty in their contribu¬ 
tions. They became their teachers; and they laid at their feet the 
volumes of their sages, reviving J&e re<'()llection of tifhner days, 
when the Latin world frisiuented the schools of (Ireece, and was 
indebted to her for the most valued treasures of refinement, i'legance, 
and taste. Whilst she thus profusely be,“towe(l her favours on her 
enemies, it cannot lie .supposed that she was neglig»»iit of her self- 
e.ultivatiou; or that, bolding in her hands the riehes of her fathers, 
she jainuitted the spirit wliieh amassed that sacred patrimony, to 
sink into lifeless apathy. 

Duringthe thirty-eight years of the reign of .iustinian,- from 5‘27 
to .5()5—a prince of talents, who. amongst the noblest objects of 
ambition, disdained not the le.s8 illustrious name of poet and philo¬ 
sopher, lawyer and theologian, musician and architect—it miglit 
Imve been e.vpeeted tlint literature and the arts eonld Imve claimed 
no patronage which would not he liberally bestowed. Few works, 
< however, of any eminence appeared, if we exeapt the laborious com¬ 
pilations on juri.sprudoiioe, under the titles of the CWr, tlie 
or Patidecis, the /iixtitiUen, and NnneUu, which were partly extrachs! 
from tile writings of formeir vivilians, and digested into a complete 
system of law, by the great scholar and statesman Trihonian, with 
the asiiistanee of other eminent men. Justinian espopsed their 
labours as comueted with his own glory; while in other respeeis lie 
has been represented as an enemy to philosophy p when, hy an edict, 
he imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, under the 
idea, that luiathenism was still inculcated in the lectures of its pro¬ 
fessors ; and when, from rajiacity, or rather it may be said, from the 
real want of money to complete the expensive edifices in which he 
was engaged, he listened to the pitiful suggestions of in(-rcenary 
counsellors, and confiscated the stipends, which, in many cities, had 
been appropriated from a remote period to the use of the masters <if 
the liberal arts. Ru.sticity, says the writer • from whom I take the 
fact, now invaded the former seats of learning, a.s, when the sohoijls 
of Athens' were closed, the grief and indignation of the votaries of 
science were loudly heard, and its professors emigrated to I’ersia. 

But if letters ceased at tliis time to bo cultivated with iess ardour. 

Append. II. 

V bee Lclieau's JJistniri^ dii viii. 

bee Hnielter, Hist, ttrit. Idiikis. iii. .VI;(. Edit. Lip.sia? an. I/IU. 

* Zonaras Antial. in Justin., but be lived us late as ibe twelfth eentur)'. 
See Bib. O. V. 42. X. 
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a more substantial reason may be assj^^cd for the event, than the 
discoura^nnjf edict or the rapachj of Justinian. Let the religious 
cfHitrovorsies, tl)e violence with wliich they were conducted, the 
characters ol* tbos(‘ <?ontroversics, and th(? numbers of all ranks and 
prote^^ions who eagerly (.'ngag<*d in them, he considered, from the 
emperor to the lowest mechanic in the streets of Constantinople, and 
it will he sc'(‘n, that from the contagious nature of popular discus- 
siotifi few minds could kee]> tljeni.selves free from j»arty infliiencc; 
tlmt the greatest tah‘nt.s had a'*^ne\v field opt'ued hefow them, on 
which fame might he obtained, and many passions bo gratified. The 
pages (jf tlieir athnh’ed poets, their orators, or their historians, might 
continue occasionally to engage a vueant hour; but more j>nwerful 
motives \u>u)d* incessantly 3rceal their attention to tla* subjects of 
controversy. 'J’hr's<‘ may, to us, .«ecm void of all interest: whetheiv 
it:r e\ninpl<‘. the great Origen, long before d«‘ad, and liis doctrines, 
shoiibl he eondennuMi; whether the threr chuptna^ as they were 
d(‘iion»inntcd, that is, the writings of three Oriental hishop.s, them- 
selve.s also long ai rest in the grave, merited anatIiematJ/.ation ; oml 
wlu‘ther it c<ndd he properly said, that one of the Trinity suffered 
on the (‘ross ? 

T'he royal thcH>logifln entered into these dis}mte>; their eharat'ter 
was congenial with his temper and understanding; and what spec¬ 
tator c(»uld he indiff'erent when flustiuiau solicited the sanelion of* 
bis ? W|>ile the harbariuns invade»l his provinces, or while 
l;is viclorinu> legions ninrehcd under the hauncr.s of Lelisarius and 
Nurses —this '“Ucci'sstjr of C'jvsar sat in^council. in order to define the 
e\ain‘Scout shades <*f some met4i]thysieal distineti<»n. if ttatterers ap- 
plainied hi^ ‘^ag^icit \, or if ius tho annals oi* the times attest, the public 
mind was uuhieed hy his example to cherish no ])urhuits hut tli'Kse 
of tia'ology. there were men who, when other calls predominated, 
could deri<le the occupations of the imjieriul wrangler, ile‘'truly 
iuust he a eow'anl,” oh>erved a conspirator to his associate, “ who can 
to draw Ins .sword against Justinian, while, wdthout any guard, 
he sits whole nights in his closet, debating with reverend grev-hoards, 
and turning over the pages of eccle.siaslical volumes.”^ Even liis 
empre.ss, the sensual liu'odora, who differed from her royaJ consort 
oh the monopiiyfiite question, <'.ould not escape the general contagion ; 
and not merely the capital and the provinces, but the palace imd the 
nuptial bed, were <*ouvulscd by spiritual discord. 

'I’his j)olemi(ial fervor was prin<*ipally kindled by the Arian con¬ 
troversy, in the fourth century, and we may folh»w it, as it was up¬ 
held through the .succeeding t‘ra, wh«m the follow ers of NT'Storius 
and jCutvcims disturbed or,d)vid<¥l the faith of the ea.^tern world. 
Tlie genius of that i»exiplc, as it was irritable and litigious, was keyp, 
penetrating, and subtle. Hence no question could be exhau.sted; 
new matter would daily arise; and the same source was seen to 


Procop. lie Bell. Goth. iii. o'T 1 shall siieak of him hereafter. 
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branch into a hundred streams. The ramitications of the leading 
heresies of Ncstoriiis and Eutychus alone, could not readily be num¬ 
bered. The emperors, who became parties in every dispute, in vain 
issued ediets; and councils, with no latter success, promuI)>-ated 
their decrees. They served to impart importance to opinions, .which 
ridicule or contempt might perhaps have silenced. They united 
the combatants in tirmer array; and by exercising pity or popularity, 
they sometimes multiplied the mepns of annoyance and defence.; 
whilst every man of talents, who was enlisted in the niuks of con¬ 
troversy, might be deemed a loss to the cause of literature. 

During the reign of d ustinian, various sects ^ill subsisted which 
had fomented divisions in the Christian church, though often perse¬ 
cuted and atHi<-tcd. In Persia, and in some provinces of the empire, 
the Manicheans maintained "and disseminated their dangerous opi¬ 
nions. While the Vandals held Africa, the Donatists enjoyeil freedom 
and traiujuillity. Under the. various princes of the Cothic line, the 
Arians might be said to triumph. In Persia, in India,, Armenia, 
Arabia, Syria, and other countries beyond the limits of tJu' Koman 
empire—for so the Greeks affected to style their falling state—the 
^festorians, with a patriarch at their bead, continued to jirojwgate 
their tenets, and to multiply their churches. Sometimes, indeed, 
they were treated with severity, but they were inoie. freiiueiitly in- 
•dnlgcd by their respective sovereigns as men whom oppression bad 
Tendered cordially ailversc to their former masters. ' 

The Eutychians, or Monophj'sites, though long di.stracted by in¬ 
testine feuds, jiossessed an exifcnsive sway, an<l were patronised even 
in the court of JJyzantium, as was .seen in the opening of the sixth 
century, by the emperor A na.stasius ; and afterward,* as 1 remarked, 
hy Theodora; whilst in many'of the remoti'r provinces, and in iiiany 
kingdoms, they soon enjoyed all the influence of an established 
church.' 

Into whatever regions the ministers of these various sects travelled, 
or wherever they sojourned, the Greek language was the vehicle “of 
their opinions or their eloiiucnee; and lad their minds been as en¬ 
lightened as their /.cal was ardent, while they charined tlieir hearers 
with the euphonies of that tongue, they wxiuld have allured them to 
its acquirement, or would at least have diffused among them, by 
translations, tho.so stores of taste and erudition with which it was 
cnriclud. lint their seal was actuated hy less worthy views of in¬ 
terest or ambition ; or, perhaps, to speak more candidly, of making 
proselytes to their faith, and thus of giving to it more extension and 
permammee. It seldom has, I lielieve, happened, that uicii, pos¬ 
sessed by a sectarian .spirit—hov'ever refined the taste which early 
qduc.ation had infused into their minds—either retained it during 
the opemtioii of that spirit, or felt a wish to communicate any por¬ 
tion of it to their followers. A mind polished by literature, or ex- 


' bee ou the.so subjects Mosheim, ii., or any other ecclesiastical vvjiter. 
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pamled liberal sentiment, h ill-qualified tojisten to coarse decla¬ 
mation, or to embrace a contracted and uncharitable creed. 

When, h^' tlie edict of Justinian, and other oppressive acts, the 
heautirul reveries of riat,f>—to which grt*at additions had been made 
by bis intMlern f<»i)<»\vers, particularly in the schools of Alexandria— 
could ifi) ionjrer be publiclv taught, they are said to have found an 
asylum^ in the cells of tlie Asiatic inoiiks. These monUs were 
warmly attaclied to the inemi>rv of Origen, w’ho wus himself a Tlu- 
toiiist, and dianifested their imfoilr in his cause. But the use which 
they made of his liglits, of those of the (?rwian sage, or of his new 
disciples, was not to^ojK'n their minds to the pure influenee ofa suh- 
liiue theory, and to enlarge flu- iKnuidaries of science, hut to perplex 
the simple truth® of Christianity, to multiply recondite and allego¬ 
rical iiiterpretatioiw, to alfect a superiority t*o the inh(?retit infirmi¬ 
ties of human nature, and to establish a system of extravagant 
mysticism. 

it seems that w<* should b)ol;. at this time, for the real state of 
.(trecian le?.x’ning, not in those academic retreats where it hud for¬ 
merly been cultivated, but in tlu^ schools of theology, in the debates 
of councils, and in the w'orlcs of those men wliose talents wore exer¬ 
cised in the controversies of the age. Some years ago, when in quest 
of otlior ohjoctsy. T turned over and sometimes attentively perused 
many v(»hiuies, in which the subjects to which I allude wore dis¬ 
cussed. If 1 \wis comi>elled to admire the ease with which the 
fecundity of tho^Greelc tongue could aceomniodiite its silver tones 
and elegant plira^ics to the i‘xprossion of ideas, oft<‘n new, and rxfteu 
barbarous — it was still evident, that those who came ft>rw'ard as 
champions,^whiU? their attention was engaged in tho.^c yi>pular que.s- 
tions ,*11101 neglected to (leri\e taste from the genuine sources w'hcre 
aloiu* it could he fimnd. That they W'cre superior to the Batins in 
many respects could not be denied : and this sujxeriority was in a 
great degree due to the language in w'hieli they spoke or wTote; and 
wWch, from the fortunate circumstance of having been kept free 
from a vitiating commixture, had still retained its primitive cha¬ 
racter. 

I mentioned the great civilian Trlbonian, who was, indeed, a man 
of^he most e.\tensive learning, and whose genius has been said to 
have embraced all the knowledge of the age. lie wrote both in prose 
amj verso, on a heterogeneous meiiiey of curiems and abstruse sub¬ 
jects ; and to the literature of Gn*cce he added the use of the Latin 
tongue. It nuiy even he observed of him, that the caup.e of letters 
flourished while lie lived; and his va§t compilation of the laws ex¬ 
hibited a style which would not ha^e dishonoured the l>est days of 
literature. It must, however, he remarked, as a highly purious in¬ 
cident, that the whole of his collection, many parts of the Novella 

1 ilist. Grit. Phil. iii. r»;k).—O ji the fate of philosophy, through its various 
stages, this author must be consulted, ii. 
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excepted, xras writle%in Lktin ; promulgated in the same language; 
and afterwards translated into Gre*:k for the use of the ijeope. It 
was the pride of Justinian to l>e thought the master of the Iltanan 
worhl, of the empire of which he now meditated the recovery: and 
he chose therefore, it seems, to enact his laws in its pristine language. 
The ancient legal smu’ces, tiesides, from which the new code was 
collected, had circulated in that tong-ue; and we miiy 1«' allowed, 1 
think, from this circumstance, and still more fromtliat of the new 
compilation being published in Latin, to infer, that the language of 
Koine continued to he understoml. at least by the magistrates and 
the learned men of Greece. It has been Bbie.'ted to the style of 
Tribonian and his associates, tliat it was too tlowery for the general 
• subject. 

have eonjeetured that Stejilianus of Byxantiiim, the gram¬ 
marian, lived in tlie same reign of Justinian, or alsmt that time; but 
SIS tins is by no means certain, and only au epitome of his great geo¬ 
graphical Lexicon is extant,' I proccsid to Trisciaii, who ha.s been 
elsewhere noticed. I mentioned him in anotlier plade, lastause. 
though a Greek, and at this time a celebrated teacher in Constanti¬ 
nople, Ms pen was chiefly employed in elucidating the grammar of 
the Latin tongue. Hence he has been esteemed amongst u.s as the 
prince of graminaviaiKS. But 1 here repeat his name, to confirm the 
observation which has just been made, that the Latin languagt*, 
daring the reign of .Justinian, must have been cultivated by the 
Greeks, when the laws of the empire were promulgated through tliat 
medium, and its grammar etjgaged the attention of tlieir professors. 

When 1 related some events of the Gothic war, conducted by the 
imperial general Belkarius, the authority of the hiatoriay I’roeopius 
was often quoted, concerning whom I will now add, that he pro.esseil 
e1<H{aence in Constantinople, accompanied Belisarius in liis wars, and 
■was afterwards raised to the rank of senator and prwfect of the city. 
His works, wliich arc chiefly historical, in eight books, comprise the 
evenfs of the Bersic, the Vandalic, and the Gcithic wars. They are 
w'ritten with truth and elegance, and convey much important 
information. The events of the same reign were continued by 
Agathias, in flve books, and in a .style of equal elegance. 

In another work Procopius reconied the various buildings wliich 
were raised or restored by his master in the capital or the provinces, 
in the language of courtly adulation. 

It has been doubted whether Procopius was the author of the 
History of the private life of J ustinian, under the title of Aiuxdotes. 
If he was, such prevarication, .after the praise which he had lavished 
on his sovereign, must not only^sully the reputation of the man, but 
detract from the credit of the nistoruui. He wrote the Anecdotes, it 
'has lieen said, by way of retractation, in order to effiase the wrong 
impressions which bis praises ef Justinian had made. But he who 
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will flatter is n<tt unlikely to calumniate. Whoever may have lieen 
the author of the A necdoieny or whatever the de^ee of their truth, or 
th<*ir falseiiood. they have served as a model t<> the many chronicles 
of abusive history which have since been published.^ 

OihiT writerii, alst> coeval with Justinian, laboured to illustrate 
the evTnits of his reign: and their works form a part of the great 
liyzautimi colU^ction.* Of this collection, critics have observed that, 
notwithstanding its supposed value, it has one serious defect, w^cb 
i&, that moft* than iialf of the authors which it contains—with the 
exception of some few ijassages in which they do not copy one 
another—do not denicrve to he rea«i. Sca^ely any one but Procopius 
is said to have writtem with a l«‘eo»ning dignity; and lie bad formed 
hU style after tlie model of the ancients. 

liut there wus a dearth of .«uch men as IVoec^ius and Tribonian, 
in the line of elegant comjKwition; while Justinian liimseif might, 
pi'rliaps, Ive exhibited as a just modfd of the genemi taste of bis age. 
lit' was well expcriencctl in tbi* labyrinth of tb<‘cdogica] st^bistry; 
discernefFthe bfxirings of many intricate questions; could descant 
on them w ith facility, aud even w ith some depth of thought; and, iu 
his latUr days, as he ranged through the* metapliy.sical eireJe, he 
eagorl}" scizctl the opinion, ‘"that the body of Christ was Iscorrup- 
tjblc,** and thutjt was not subject to any of the wants and infirmities 
to which our mortal llesh is liable. I’his opinion was deemed* 
heretical, but d.hc royal controvertist carried it witli him to the 
^avf*. Such the learning of Justinian; and the mind which 
cuuld revel in such pursuits would little qualified to appreciate 
the value, much Ic.ss to enjoy the pleastires, which arise the 
various brariehes of edegant composition. Had Just^ian any taste 
tor 8he arfi 't 

Without n^urriug to facts, th(‘ question might perhaps be at 
once solved by the cliaracter which I have given of his miaid; V>ut it 
is probable that he was sometimes induced to surrender his own 
judgment to the superior taste of his artists. 'l"he erection -of costly 
edifices may announce th<' prosperity of an empire, or serve to gratify 
ambition, or be the effect of a more mischievous passion, ^^^latc■ve^ 
were the views of Justinian, tlie number of buildings which he 
erected, even taking into our c.onsideration the rejsources of a long 
reign, almost exceed belief. And these architectural labours it has 
been too harshly said: =» “ that they were cejnented with the Hood and 

' See Bib- C«reeca, v. T), \i. 

• This coUeclion (thirty-six volumes in folio), in Greek and Latin, pro- 
Jttpded from the royal press of tlio Louvre, iu the reigu of Louis X fV. I’here 
a moi*e recent Venetiau editioo, more copious, but less magnificent. 
The Gemijui TTanckius (lie Scriplorilma, Hist. Byz. 4) has given a clif!i#ie 
history' of the Byzantine WTiters, from which Piibricius (Bib. Grascu) ex¬ 
tracted wbut he judged most fitting to oomplof e his onu valuable work, of 
which the edition 1 use is that of iiamburgii, 

* Hist, of the Decline and Fall, iv. 
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treasure ofhi* people." Ills pious munificence was seen in the con¬ 
struction ot' elmr^es; whilst almost every city in the empire ob¬ 
tained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts; and 
he consulted his own case in tlie restoration of the jKilaee at Byzan¬ 
tium. There was everywhere a display of magnificence and jjif the 
mo.st costly ornaments. 

But it is in the temple, now the mosque, of Saint Sophia, which 
w'as originally raised V)y Constantine, but rebuilt from tbe^foiindatioiis 
hj' Justinian, that we are to Kiok for all the .skill, taste, and iminifi- 
cenco of the ago. Tt, hai^jee!! twice destr<)yed by fire; bat it was 
now to rise re.splen<lent on an improved and cCTended scale. The 
principal arebitect was it nthemius, who presided over the iuqierial 
works. He formed the design, and it is .said that his'genius dlri cleil 
the hands of ten tliousumi workmen. Justinian, clad in a linen 
tunic, every day surveyed tlie rapid progres.s; and six years laid not 
elapsed, when he had the happiness to behold its completion, and to 
assist at its solemn conseeriitioii. After some years, howcvei', an 
earthquake overthre^w the eastern part of the ilome. 'i'he perseve¬ 
rance of the same prince again restored its splendour, and, in the 
tliirty-sixth year of ids heign, he celebrated the secoml dtslieatioii of 
a temple, which, after twelve eentririi's, reimuns a stateh- monument 
of his fame. 

« Of this celebrated structure, of its aerial dome, lightly rcjjo.sing 
on arches, its columns of granite, of javrphyry, and of green marble, 
its semi-domes, its walls encru.sted with marbles, its various imm- 
l)crs, admirable by their size»and beauty, and all embeili.shcil by a 
rich profusion of jasp.ers, gems, and precious metals— 1 sliall not, 
repeat the descriptions which many authors will supply.' Jbit tliqugU 
this venerable pile, winch could excite the admiration of the O reeks, 
even now, as shorn by Turkisli fanaticism, or the corrosion of time, 
of its more perishable ornaments, continues to iiirnksh a rich repast 
to the curiosity of the traveller, it is generally, T think, tigrced, that 
a striking deficiency is often percopiible in the combinations anU 
contrasts of parts : aud tliat Anthemius, bad he Iteen content tocopy 
the exquisite models which, in hi.s time, still adorned the cities of 
Asia Winer and the provinces of (Ireece, might have produced a 
work whicli would at once have been more sublime and beautiful. 
But for tills a refined nicety of taste was necessary, which was no 
longer to be found. 

Besides Procopius and Agatliias, who, in their histories, have de¬ 
scribed what they saw, Paul Silentiarius, or first secretary of Justi¬ 
nian, in a poem of one thousand and twenty-six hexameters, x> hiija 
during the last Eneamia," he publicly read to the cnijicror, has lik* 

Sec the Hist, of the llcoline anJ Fiill, iv, 01—!)G; ■whoso worth, in 
8i>ettktng of St. ftopliitt, X Inivc iiauntely citpieti. 

The Encioiiia, acfording to I’ilesiiis, were the eereutoiiies obscn'cil wUeu 
a newly-erected editice was con.secrated. 
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wise celebrated tlie temple of St. Sopliia. “ And should it be any 
one’s wish,” observed A^thias,' “ thoujjb hhnself removed from the 
scene, to contemplate its various pai'ts, let him cast his eyes on this 
poem.” 

DuKng the reigns of the successors of .Tustinian, to the close of 
the century, little is said of letters; and the seventh opened with the 
tyrant I’bocas, when, at the expu-ation of eight years, Hernolius was 
called to tluj imperial throne, tie reigned thirty-one years. 

In the I’eraian war, which ended not till after a bloody period of 
more than twenty ye;ixs, during the first progress of which the 
empii-c was hroiiglif to the brink of rain by the comjuest of its pro¬ 
vinces, lleraclius proved himself a hero. But the continuance of 
such a war, though finally crowned with a complete triumph over 
the mighty ChosrtJes, was highly <lestruetlve not only to population 
and agriculture, hut to letters a)id the arts. Every sinew of the 
eiiij)ire Wfis employed in its defenen ; the anxiety of self-preservation,, 
•as we ohasTved in the fall of the western kingdoms, proeludcd every 
■ other tiiought; and literature sustained an irreparable loss in the 
destruction of libraries and of the general means of mental cultiva¬ 
tion. I lamented the theological warfare of Justinian, which, 
engrossiing the j)uhiic attention, averted it from objects of higher 
importance; though, it must lie allowed, that talents were exercised, 
and the intellectual faculty quiclcened by the debates of polemics. * 
IVTien the fashien of the d.'iy should change, the volumes of elegant 
literature might again he o]iencd, and a fresh career of excellence 
agiiin he run. In a war, w'hieh had tifw dc.soiiitod the empire, even 
to the gates of its capital, and before the fervour of controversy had 
eoolijil, whut was there in the common order of tilings which could 
excite the expectation of better d.ays? 

After the exploits of six glorious ciuupaigns, lleraclius might 
justi}' he entitled to enjoy the pleasures of repose; hut, in tiiat 
period, he was unfortunately' prevailed upon to abet the views of an 
insidious party, and, under tlie notion oi conciliating differences, to 
espouse an opinion, which again set the churches of Christendom in a 
flame; and that at a time when a new enemy had arisen in the fol¬ 
lowers of Mahomet, who, when eighteen years of the hegira bad 
scarcely elapsed, had made a dreadful irruption into the empire. 

To convey to the reader who is not versed in ecclesiastical records, 
sdtoe further notion of the questions which were now agitated, and 
of the extreme refinement of Grecian subtlety, it may not be unac¬ 
ceptable to him to know that, in a general council at Ephesus, in 
431, it was defined against Nestorius, tliat in Christ was one person . 
only; and at Chalccdoii, in 4^1, against Eutyches, that, in the same 
Christ, wexe two natures. But the Nestorians still maintained, thaf, 
if an unity of persons were admitted, an unity in the natures fol- 
low’ed; while the Eutychians insisted that, if there were two uatui-es. 


' Hist. T. See Bib. 0. v. 0, vi. 
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there must be two persons; thus reproachinjy the councils, in the 
condemnation of eai-h heresy, with the admission of the respective 
t^inions of the herosiaroha. If tile tw'o natures, after the union, 
remained really distinct, hou- did they form one person f This was 
the grand problem, in the solution of wliich the Crrcelt intellect bad 
in vain exerted all its powers of subtle disputation. Might not the 
hniuan nature, tlx'y now began to reason, though distinct from the 
divine, be in such a manner united tw it, as to retain no proper action; 
so that the Xogo* was the sole active principle; w'hiht the human 
will was absolutely passive, guided and impclletj by the divine will, 
as an instrument in the hand of the artist ? Tlierc is hut one per¬ 
son, they pritceeded to reason, as Ephesus defined; bat in one person 
there eantw hut one willing, one determining principle; a jilurality 
of such principles would constitute a plurality of persons; therefore, 
in Jesus Christ there is but one eneigy, one action, one will. The 
divine and human natures, as Chaleedon defined, are indeed two; 
hut there cannot he two acting principles, mites two p rsons, as 
Ifestorius asserted, he admitted. Thi’ proposition then is true, 

'■ 'that in Christ, after t)ie union of the two natures, there is but one 
■will, and one operation.” And they concluded that this diKdrine, 
while it enforces the definitions of the two counciLs, must tend to 
reconcile the adverse parties, or must silence the reproaches which 
‘they have hitherto uttered. The A’estoriana cannpt say that me 
confound the natures, liecause we maintain that th.'y are distinct, 
and. that the human i.i subordinate to the divine; nor can the Euty- 
chians say, that we establish two persons, because, as is evident, we 
admit but one acting principle, one operation, mie j/ill. 

It was this doctrine, called Monotkelitimt, which llemcliut. espoi’scd, 
with a view of conciliation, aiwl prompted to the measure hy the 
advice of Sergius, the patriarch vd' Eynantium. Its tendency to 
Eutychianism could hardly he mistaken, and it was afterwards 
adopteil by the patriairch of Alexandria, and, on the representati;jn 
of Sergius, by the Roman Ifisbop Honorius. But the intention of 
the latter, though he explicitly admitted the doctrine, was to repress 
«B farther disputes, by adopting a system of general silence. Amongst 
Idle churches of apostolic foundation, the new tenet was resisted onjy 
1)V Sophronius of Jerusalem. Had the advisers of Hcraclius been 
sincere, they-would have persevcrcil in the silence which they first 
recommended; but it is plain that tlieir wish was to advance's 
fevourite doctrine, and to procure its enforcement hy imperial autho¬ 
rity. A mandate was thwefore issued under the name of Ecthem, 
or exposition, whicii, professing to impose on all person.s a law of 
silence in the use of certain obnoxious eipresaions, annonneed morto- 
tteliftsm, without further i^rve, as the doctrine of truth. 

War being thus proclaimed, the several combatants eagerly took 
sides, as the influence of particular motives happened to prcjaaideratc- 
The western church was engaged; the successors of Hcraclius, par¬ 
ticularly his grandson Constans, supported the same measures: a 
Roman synod fulminated anathemas, whilst it announced its orthodox 
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fiiith. And foially, in 680, a sixth geiroral council, a.s.scmbled at Con* 
stantioople, whieh was patronised by the roiffniti)^ einpiror Conatan- 
tiiie I'ofronatUM, who hail relinquishtil tlie errors of his fathers, con- 
lirnied tlie decisions of Home, and involving many prelates of the 
East, *ud the lloinan bishop llonorius in the sainesentouee, consigned 
their names to execration. IJnt till a new controversy arose in the 
beginning of the next century, it could not fairly he pronounced that 
the trreciaij mind was withdrawn from these abstruse speculations. 

In accounting for the motives which gave sueh a vigorou.s impulse 
to these imiuirics, 1 omitted to mention the final close of the schools 
of philo.sophy. TRese had furnished perpetual occupation to the 
public luliid. Hut what lias been called tbe golden chain of succes¬ 
sion, which bonnd together the disciples of the modem Ptetonists, 
was brolieii hi Syria, in Greece, or in Egypt; Gentilism was com¬ 
pletely cast down, and the cloak of the pliilosopher was no longer 
di'enieil, as it had btien in fiirmer days, a graceful covering to tlie 
.sbouJdera of tlie Christian. .“Vs tbe studies of the philosophers 
ceased, the controversies which 1 describefl were ready to give em- 
ployineut to talents of every species; if the rise of these conti'o- 
versics may not itself h« viewed as the principal incident in the 
tissue of causes which effected the downfal of philosophy.' I would 
not, however, be thought to mean that the philosophy of Aristotle 
was also fallen into disrepute; for it was under his direction, on 
rather w'ith t^use of his logical subtleties, that the jioints in litiga¬ 
tion were so eagerly maintained. 

The very concise li.st of those who wrote in every branch of pro¬ 
fane learning, and the uninteresting character, of their writings—if 
weexcep^the “prolix and Horid" llistory of the Em^rorllauritius, 
hy Tlieophylact Hiraocatta—release the critic from the task of aiiim- 
ailversion. This work was writtoi about the year 628, and in 
eight taioks records the events of the reign of Mauritius,‘terminating 
in 602. The affectation and allegory of the style have Vieeu oen- 
Sured. A diaJogue i.s introduced in the preface, in wliich philosophy 
and history, having seated themselves under a plane-tree, and the 
latter having touched lier lyre, eoiuplain that they had both bean 
neglected uiMr the tyrant I'hocas; but when HeracUus had seited 
Ihe sceptre, a more cheering prospect opened before them." Their 
hiM^, however, were frustrated, for our great historian and critic, 
as he begins the reign of Hcraclius,’ utters also his conajdaint: “We 
must now,” he says, “ for some ages take our leave of contempo¬ 
rary historians, and descend, if it Is- a descent, from the affectation 
of rhetoric to the rude simplicity' of clironicles and abridgments-” 
The fete of philosr^y was not n;\pre pnisperous. 

When we turn to the more copious stores of ecclesiastical leanuQg 
we find little to repay, the • labour of perusal. A turgid eloqnefice 


‘ The laborious pen of Bnicker (ui.) is uow at a loss for matter. 
" See Bib. 0. L. v. fi, vi. " Hist, of Decl. and fall, iv. 500. 
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observes an author,' whom I quote, with pleasure, and an affected 
pomp apd splendour of style, which cast a perjdexing obscurity over 
sulpects which are in themselves the most perspicuous, formed the 
highest point of perfection to which genius aspired. They received, 
with the most indiscriminate indifference, the most vulgar msirts 
concerning the events of ancient times, and of those composed the 
Lives of several saints, compilations which Imve, with truth, been 
defined to he “ a heap of insipid and ridiculou.s fiibles, vpid often of 
the leiist air of probability, and without the smallest tincture of 
eloquence.” 

, Tchiefly allude to a work of John Moschus, entitled, the Meadow 
or New Paradise, written in a low and barbarous style. He was 
himself a monk, who, early in this century, having visited the cells 
of the Coenobites in Syria and Egypt, and even traviJlod into the 
west, undertook to relate the wonderful lives of the recluses whom 
he had seen, or of whose singular austerities and modes of life he had 
been informed. Not satisfied with the simple truth of ma,ijiy extra¬ 
ordinary facts, Moschus intermixed much matter which we must 
necessarily deem fabulous, hut which found readers in tliut and in a 
subsequent period, as ignorance spread lier veil of darknes.s, and the 
Meadmv itself soon proved a fertile repository from which the Latins 
drew mmiy stores with the utmost avidity. 

I It is worthy of remark, aa a curious fact in the history of man, that 
in proportion to his intellectual degradation, no narivitive gives any 
delight which is not distorted by tales of wonder, the glare of the 
marvellous, and the most incongruous perversions both of taste and of 
truth. Hut let me not omit to mention, tliat while Moschus was thus 
employed, a epptemporary monk, called John Climacus,-w'tli ariew 
to perfect the ascetic life, exhibited a series of maxims in a work of 
great feme, entitled Climax, or the Ladder of Paradise, which has 
formed the text Imok of many scholia and even massy commentaries. 

When works like the Meadow of Moschus are not rejected, and 
they would not be written were rejection apprehended, they form a 
criterion by which our opinions may be safely regulated. We may 
determine that the art of orideism was neglected, that is, that writers 
had ceased to be governed by (he rules of good sense, and that readers 
were better pleased with extravagant fictions than with the sober 
statements of reality and truth. From the character of this popular 
work, and from other unerring symptoms, we may infer that the 
general tone of the Grecian taste was at this time extremely low; 
and that, if it still maintiuned a level somewhat superior to that of 
the west, the superiority arose from the dispositions of a people 
naturally animated and sprightly, sibose blood had been vitiated by 
np^oss commixture, and whose language was yet pure. 

^^L^osheim, Eccles. Hist. ii. 1OV. 

v'Oii these two writers, see Unpin, Bib. Bodes. Siede vii. Sec dso, 
ith reference to Climadms, the 17tb volume of the HUioire Generttlc dts 
‘ ‘*eiws sacres et ecclesiastiques, of Bom Cellier, page .009. 
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Not more than twenty years of the ensuing century, w'hich were 
incessantly disturbed by commotions, had elapsed, when it appeared 
that the spirit of c>»troversy, wealcened by long exertions, was 
inclined to tepose, and perlmjis to conteiniJate, even with some 
remorse, the many evils which it had blindly entailed on religion 
and tlfe empire, when a man, whose life had hitlierto I)een spent in 
the array of armies and in the field of battle, presented a new ques¬ 
tion, or rather gave a new importance to one which had before been 
slightly agitated. This man was Leo the Isaurian,’ who was 
raised to the imperial throne in 716, and the founder of a new 
dynasty. In an assembly of senators and bishops he declared, and 
is soon afterwards .said to have eniu^ted, with their consent, that 
“ the making of images was an unlawful act, and the veneration of 
them idolatry.” Leo might have. Isien seriously disgusteil by the 
abuses of image worship, and was resolved to check its progress. 
Emulous of the theological fame of his predecessors, and hmiself, 
incapable of ahstnisc disquisitions, he chose a subject on wliich the 
most unl?ltered mind could reason witli some plausibility : hut the 
fact seems to have been, that tlie railleries and reproaches which 
were cast on the practice by the Jews and the disciples of Mahomet, 
had roused his indignation; and he was resolved to signalize his 
reign by its suppression."'' 

IScencs of extreme violence, .spreading from the capital to the* 
provinces, ensqpd, the excesses of wliie.h might surprise a temperate 
uhserver, were he not aware that moderation was no ingredient in 
the Grecian character; and that objeiJts less allied to his feelings 
than tlie statues and images of the venerable dead, had seemed often 
to engag(^ his warmest attachments. No persuasions, nor the 
infii<*tiou of the severest chastisements, could prevail upon the 
people to comply with tho orders of their prince. When ne com¬ 
manded the image to he taken from a favourite cross, the man \vho 
undertook the work was furiously assmled, "was dashed jqjon the 
gaound, and torn in pieces by the frantic women. The arts them¬ 
selves had some reason to deplore the spirit of Iconoclasm, which, 
with aji inihiscriminatc rage, often destroyed many beautiful moun- 
raents of taste. A second edict had proscribed the existence, as well 
ay the use, of religious images; and whenever it could be carried 
into execution, they were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster 
was spread over the -u'alls. 

If tWre be truth in the statement of a later writer,^ literature 
itself, low as its condition was, had ample cause of lamentation. A 
royal edifice, he says, had been erecteil, in which many volumes of 
profane and sacred learning were dtpo-sited ; and where,"from ancient 
tiine.s, he was allowed to dwell who, having proved his superiorly 

Lekeau, xiii. * See Barouius, Anne), an. 7*20. 

Zouaras, Aunal. iil. .sat Leone Isaur,—Zouarae was a Greek monk who 
wrote in tlje twelfth century. 
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iu letters, VIat. styled the cwuinemeal doctor. IJis associates were 
twelve mother learned men, who were iiiamtaiiied at tlic public 
expense, to whom, whoever w as aaibitiouh of acquiring Unowledge, 
resorted, andwlioni the emjiorors themselves consultwrin the tnisi- 
nesa of the state. Leo would have deemed the aecomplishujent of 
his designs no longer uncertain, if the sanction of these men could 
have been obtaineil. He laid licfore them his view.s; he made use 
of caresses and tif tlu'cats. Itnt when nothing could prevail he 
dismissed them; and commanding the building to he surround(>d 
with dry wood, consuimsl thtm and the; rich treasure which they 
guarded, of thirty thousand volumes, in the flame's. 

(.'andour will receive with caution this account, which is unsup- 
portid by any contemporary evidence; hut we are compelled, by less 
questionahle authority,'to look on the 1 saurian as a tv rant imiiatieut 
of control. IMien fie experienced anv resistance, iie deemed no 
vengeance too severe—however venerable the ohjecl, for age, for 
piety, for science, or for birth. “ The schools devoted toydueation 
were closed, and the means of acquiring knowledge extinguished, 
that hail flourished from the times of the great Constantine.” 

The news of the hostile attacks on images, when cairieil into 
Italy, excited commotions in tliat country: those of the emperor, 
which it had been customary to exhibit, were contemptuously 
beaten down, and treated witH indignity : armies even were raised, 
which Tauntingly talked of electiug another empei^ir, and of con¬ 
veying liim in triumph to Constantinople. This w as an idle menace: 
but as the minds of the Italians were daily more and more alienated 
from the liy/antinc government, the.w proceedings served to give 
birth to the design which thcHoman bishops soon eugerlyi,embraced, 
of imploring the aid of the Franks, and of withdrawing tlwir iealtj 
from a court which oouhl no longmr protect them. 

This ignoble contest concerning image- worship eoiitinned through 
the twenty-four years of the reign of Leo, and was perpetuate 
throsigh the longer reign of his son, Constantino V.; ami with short 
pauses of intermissiou, it was protracted, into the following century, 
though, in 787, the empress Irene, who had declared herself the 
friend of images, pTneui^, in their favour, the celebration of the 
second orthodox synod of Nice. 

Were the reader curious to peruse any pmductiwis of the age as 
a sample of its literature, I should he dispewed to refer him to the 
writings which the image-controversy jirovoked.* When the mind 
is most animated, its efforts are most vigorou-s and energetic ; and 
wliat is then done may lie considered as a just criterion of its 
powers. 1 will not auticipato tlis judgment of others, hut I may be 
< 

J Hist. Miscel. xxi. mier R»*r. ltd. Script. Paul. Dine. Hist. Longotinrd 
ti. 40, ibid. 

* Tliey may be found, Latin as well as (Jreek, m tbe Acts of the Seventli 
Conueil. 
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allowed to say, that nothing written on that controversy, or on any 
other subject, can fr-e the eighth century from the heavy censure 
which was merited by the preceding. Frigid homilie-s it has been 
remarked,' insipid narrations of the exptoitsjpf some pretended 
wi'itliies, vain and subtle disputes aimut une.s.sential and trivial sub¬ 
jects, vehement .md homb^tic declamations for and against the 
erection and worship of images, liistories composed without method 
or judgment—such were the misnuments of Grecian learning in this 
deluded age. 

St. .Tolrn Damasee'.ius," a.s a theologian and a philosopher, a man 
of genius and tif (1oi|uence, while he ilhustrated many points of the 
Gliristian doctrine, in a variety' of productions, which are not void of 
erudition, and signnlizeil himself in defence of images, contributed 
ill no .small degree to the illustration and progress of the Aristote¬ 
lian philosophy. Born at Damascus, while that city was the prin¬ 
cipal seat of the Saracenic empire, he held no inconsiderable office 
in the service of tlie caliph. But as he had a preilileetion for retire¬ 
ment, he withdrew to a cell near .Jerusalem, where he devoted his 
days to study. The work which he composed on the doctrines of 
the Stagirite, for the instruction of the more ignorant, and in a 
manner ailapteS to common capacities, has been pronounced to be 
concise, plam,* and eomjirehensive. It excited many, both in 
Greece and Syia, to the study of that philosophy'; and the anthof* 
himself, from the use which he made of it on other occasions, has been 
fleemivi, if not the fir-st, at len-st among the first, who adopted a phi¬ 
losophic method in treating the points of Christian belief, and en- 
gniftcl l*t ri()atetieisrn ou theology, lleneo some have numbered 
the JDanuftceiie among the parents of the numerous family of scho- 
la-sties who sixin filled all the Christian schools. To make the 
genius of Aristotle suhsenient to the interests of a cause, the simple 
character of which seemed to have so little occasion for his aid, 
Hfight have been thought as ingenious as it was arduous: hut let 
others decide, whether that cause was more benefited by the 
attempt, than it had previously heen by' its forced alliance with the 
theories of Plato.' 

, The attachment of John Damasoenus to the pursuits of science, and 
particularly to the process of reasoning prescribed by the rules of 
Aristotle, should, it .seems, Iiave given solidity to the judgment, 
hfive curbed the fecy, and, with res^iect to tacts and opinions, have 
encouraged a severe and critical caution; hut while he is eliargiHl 
by some with a sordid superstition, and an excessive veneration lor 
all which the ancient fathers had asserted, men of more moderation 
cannot conceal his credulity. “ la many of his writing” candidly 
owns Baronius,* “ our belief is staggered, while falsehoods are 

*' Mosheiiu, Cent. viii. I. ' Dom CelUer, xviii. ll(>. 

' Bupin, Bib. Eeeles. siccle viii. Cave, Hist. Lit. Brncker Hist. Crit. iii. 
S31. Bib. G. T. .'iU, viii. ■* Anual. ad an. 31, a. To. 
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unsparingly scattered." When a writer, who wm confessedly the 
most learned of his ai^ can be thus accused, w'e want no other proof 
of its S^neracy. He died about the year 730. 

Among tlie few|fciters in the Byzantine series, who lived about 
this time, and who^ompiled Chromcles, not the lea.st considerable 
are George Syncellus and his continuator, Theophanes; of whom the 
first, beginning with the creation, comes no furtiith than the year 
285 of our sera, whilst the .second, ..starting from this i^Tiod, con¬ 
tinued the work to the year 813. In regard to stylo and accurai y 
of narration, the standard <if these chronich's. ]>articul.'irly of that of 
Theophanes, though in some parts deserving of liraise, is not much 
above the level of their oonteniporarios in the western world.' 

It may then seem, on a fair eoinparison between tlie' east and weft, 
that a deplorable approximation was threatened; and when a writer 
of great eiuinenee,' whose days had been spent in literary research, 
does not hesitate to affix the epithet harharmix to the era on the his¬ 
tory of which he enters, the scene, I own, opens with notliing 
alluring to the view. But the rejiroach ladongs to the last, rather 
than to the ninth century, for, besides the evidence which facts will 
establish, the same author himself admits, that towards the middle of 
its course, some light shong on general literature, and lai philosopiiy. 
It may then, 1 think, he said, that the ninth eentur^ wat in many 
Tegards an auspicious pt'riod. It opened in the W'e.st with the 
splendid undertakings of Charlemagne; in the EaH, properly so 
called, where the Abbassidm reigned, and in other parts of the Sara* 
eenic empire, science and the fnuses prospered in mutual harmony. 
At Byzantium we shall behold a great < haracter arise, the author 
indeed of many troubles, but the friend of learning, and himself pro¬ 
foundly learned ; while many others were engaged in the generous 
office of communicating to the Arabian schools the various stores of 
science with which themselves had been enriched. 

Under the weak or wicked princes who filled the throne through 
many years of this century, all taste for letters, had it dependtS 
on them, must have been more and more extinguished, and all zeal 
for their cultivation at an end. But there W’ere churchmen endowed 
with better minds, the protectors and friends of science, among 
whom Nioephorus the partriaroh of Constantinople was eminently 
conspicnous." Having received from nature, ever henetlcent to the 
Greeks, more than common talents, ho carried them to the highest 
point of improvement of which they were susceptible; was employed 
in offices of trust; was promoted to the Byzantine chair: but w'ben 
Leo, called the Armenian, renewed the image-controversy, he 
strenuously resisted his edicts, and was sent into exile. Among his 
principal, works is an Abridgment of History, from the death of 

' See Cave, Hist. Lit., also Bib. G. v. iv. vi. 

s Bincker, Hist. Crit. iii. USti. 

® Bom Cellier, xviii. 
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Mauritius, in 602, to the year 769, which may be read as a continua* 
tion of that of Theophylact Simocatta, and of which an eminonfc 
judge* has i>roiioiiucefC that its style has notliing superfluous, ' 
nfvtUing obscure; that the words are well cliosen, ain.1 its general 
composition neither too diffuse nor too compressed, as might be 
o.\pecfed in a schohir whose taste had been formed upon the 
models, lie omits receiit facts if not supported l)y evidence; he 
copies those of ancient date when their tj'uth hui been conflrmed. 
riis narratt^e is agreeah](i; nnfl,*if he has not left many of his pre- 
dece.ssors in history behin<l him, w<* must ascribe it to a brevity 
which is incompatwle with ii^any beauties of elegant composititm. 

1 And alsfi,. clfietiv in the ccch'^iastical annals, the names of other 
men famed for various learning; hut wlm, engaging with new vigour 
lu the r(*vivcil controversy, expended in it all the stores of science 
which had been acquire^l through a life of labour. The monk Tbeo- 
dorus, called Sfcudite^, was at the liead of these; and though image* 
Worship, as the chief monuments oj* the age attest, could number the 
most eminent s(;hi,‘hirs amongst its patrons, Theodorus far surpassed 
them all in zeal and viidence.* 

Hut Avhen tlie si'cond Micliael. distinguisliod by the ignoble name 
of SianuuPi'vt'^ tiocupied the throrje—Ji prince of low vices, and hf 
whom not on]>»thi‘ kno\vlo<lge hut even the name of letters was 
odimih—he embraced the plan of stifling all the powers of mind in* 
the gonn, lestjtheir future growtli might reproach him W'ith his 
ignorance. So iM.^tile, s:iys the historian,^ w'as.he to learning, that 
h(* would not allow the youth to l>e lnsitruet(‘d. He hiored lest they 
might thent*c‘ derive eflc<*tnal means of judging tlie folly of his 
actions, o|^ by learning to r(*ad, surpass the attuiuments of their 
eiiiplrur: for so was he in the arrangement of lus syllaljh*s, 
that while he put together the letters hi.? owu name, another 
might with ca.'e peruse a volume. 

i pass over the reign of his son and successor 'rh(‘ophi1us, to 
c-omc to that of Alichuel III., than whom a mure vile and flagi¬ 
tious inonshT had not dlsgracixi the ]mrple since the djvys of Nero 
and liliogabalns. Yet it was in this reign tlmt the light of which I 
spoke began to dawn. That ho might not be disUirbed in liis 
career of jde.asure, ISIichael hjvd entrusted th«» reins of government 
to his uncle BaiMlus, a prince of slender talents, and of no literary 
iu^uireinent.s, but who knew Iheir value, and became their protector.* 
He was sensible, it i^ said, how prejudicial the disgtaceful ignorance 
which had prevailed had been to the interests of the empire; and he 
bch€‘ld with pain the splendour of science which now surrounded 
th"* throne of the Calii>iis. “• Hhilq;^phy," says the historian," “lay 

* Pholins. 1‘iblioUj. cod. bO. Sim-* jUst) ]Ml>. f*. 5, vi. 

- See Baron. Annal. i\., AUo Bib. (). v. JtJl, ix. Collier, 

xviii. 

*' Zontirn.^, AtuiuI. in Michael. * Doin Collier, six. and xxii,,, 

* Zoiiara!>, Auual. iii. 



«aad'& A miou^ iso extinct, tbit nnt« xpark wsAvitiMe. 
l^ie i^itarmee cf aw <Tnpa?drp had caueed it. Bwdas opened achonis 
for eiKitf. wt, appdnted prefoasors, and regulated their salaries, com¬ 
mitting the saperiJitendence to the philosopher Leo.” Of this Leo, 
at me time hfeht^ of Thessalonica, the same writer Meaks in 
t«rms of high c^nunendatimi, extoHing his universal l«ming, 
and {^rtionlarij his profound skill in astronomy, and the madie- 
raaUes, whieh had excited the admindion the AraVnaris. Jn a 
letter to the late em^ieror TheopElus, the catifdi AlJhanwn had 
entresded that Leo might he sent to reside for a short time at his 
court at Bagiiad, during which he might impart to him some portion 
of his learning. He even expro.sscii a wish to have come in person to 
Byxanthun if it had la«en compatible with the avotations o<’ his 
government. “* And let niA diversity of religion," he added, *• nor 
diversity of country cause you to refuse my request. l>o what 
friendship would dtnnand from friends. In return, J offer you a 
hundred weight of gold, aperiietual alliance, and ptacc.” Tlieophilus 
rudely rejected the request, observing, that tbe seicnees, ®hich had 
.shed lustri' on the Roman name, shottlJ not be communicated to 
barbarians. 

Under this illustrious instructor, who was pnanpt in diffusing the 
various learning with which his own mind was stored, we are told 
c that the sidiools flourished, and that scieiw once more raised her 
head. Bardas inspired emulation by his presence j and extending 
his views to the courts of justice, he was not li'.s.s sncct's.sfu! jji 
restoring a due application to tlie study of the laws, wliich had 
experienced ecjual neglect. The praise which tliesc exertions 
merited is nof denied to Bardas; but his enemies say tlgit this was 
the only praise to which he could justly pretend. His ennduSt in 
other respects was open to severe aniniadvtTsions. 

In the year 8S8, Ignatius, tlic patriarch of Constantinople, having 
lieen expelled from liis sec by the machinations of Bardas, was suc¬ 
ceeded by 1‘iKitius'—the great personage to whom 1 alluded as riic 
omament of the age. He was distinguished by his birth, by the 
offices which he had d-iseliarged in the imperial court, l/ut more.by 
his erudition; and we cannot doubt hut that it was his instigation 
whieh had excited Bardas to become the patron of letters. We are 
told, that there was no art or science with w^hich this universal 
scholar was not acquainted. He was without a omapetitese amongst 
his contemporaries, and was not unworthy to contend for the palm 
with the most learned of the ancients. We may readily grant that 
he was not dev(iid of ambition; but it cannot Iw shown that he 
willingly sacrificed the freedom pf a secular and studious life for tlie 
post of honour, which was to him a post of vexation and of toil; and 
ne himself declared, Itoth in public and in his jarivate correspondence, 
the reluctance wkh which be had obeyed the call of his friends. But 


> Dom CelUcr, xix. 



no reliance can be plaqed upon, the statements as th<^ come irosa 
either party, ^listorted by prejwi^, and aggravated by irritatioa. 
Ax^cording to the reoresei^tiOn of his enemies, Photius was possessed f 
by every vice by wtiich human nature can be debased; whilst, in' 
the estimation of his friends, all the virtues centered in his cliaracter 
refined W education, and embellished hy science. 

It is foreign to my purpose to detail the incidents of the contro* 
versy^ that now open^ in which the court of Byzantium, the 
pntnarchaI*Me5 of the ea.stom clSurches, priests, monks, and men of 
all ranks ana ages, the prelates dependent on Home, and at their 
head the Bomsii bishop himself, engaged with, the most infuriated 
animosity. 1 will barely state, that, in 861, a synod at Constanti¬ 
nople, w hich wias numerously attended, pronounced a formal sentence 
of deposition against Ignatius; that pope Nicdas become a party in 
the ((uarrcl, in the highest tones of authority announced his opposi¬ 
tion to I'hotius, and, in a synod, after a revision of his cause and 
conduct, <le[)rived him of all sacerdotal and clerical dignity; that 
l’hotius,*enil)oldeiiod l)y the strong countenance of his sovereign, 
having in another synod statt*d the crimes of Nicolas, deposed him 
in return, and imweedcd to indite a list of charges against the whole 
Latin cliurch; that, in 867, on the accession of Basil to the imperial 
throne, Photiiia was exiled, and Ignatius solemnly reinstated in the 
])atriardial chair; that, two years after this, with a view, it was said,* 
of tcrminatingjali di.sputcs, a council, called the eighth mcnmenical, 
^vas convened at Uonstaiitinople, before which the exiled jjatriarch 
was suinmoiii’d to apjiear. After diftbrent citations, he appeared in 
tile fifth ses-sion ; and standing in the lowest place, hoard lu silence 
the tauntjjig questions which were asked; nor ooulij; any authority 
prevail upon him to answer the leading demand of tlie Itoman dele¬ 
gates, which was—whether he would submit to the decrees of their 
jKiiitiffs 'i He withdrew. In the seventh session ho again entered, 
leaning on a staff. *• Take that staff' from him,” exclaimed Marinas, 
unc of the papal deputies; “ it is an emblem of pastoral dignity, 
unbefitting him who is a wolf, and no shepherd.” The staff’ was 
taken from his hand; when, after some questions, Pbotius exhorted 
the legates to repent of what they had done against him. They 
rejected the advice with indignation; and proposed other measures. 
“I liave no answer to give to calumnies,” were his last words. In 
this session anathemas were pronounced against him and his adhe¬ 
rents.' 

Thus anathematised, separated from his relations, his femily, 
his friends, his servants, and deprived of his books w'hich he 
valued more than life, the forlorn prelate was again driven into 
exile. “ The last privation,” he complains, in a letter to the emperor, 

“ a new and luiheard of punishment, was invented for me." l&s 

' 1 have fulldweil in tliis account the origiiiul documents os copied by 
Bsrouius, Aimid. Sac. ix.; also the acts of the EigliUr Council, Coam-vi. 
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was in tKe year 870. How Jongr this state of exile conrtnueil 
does not appear: but after a lapse of not many yetirs be recovered 
the favour of his prince; was once more powerful in tlso palace; 
was entrusted with the education of the suns of Ua-sil; and is 
said even to have exercised, though uniformly opposed by Igna¬ 
tius, some of the functions of the patriarchal charge. Not satis- 
fioti with this reparation of honour, Basil again restored liiin to 
the vacant chair on the death of Ignatius in X78, and, after a series 
of curious transactions with the pontiff, >Tohn A'III.,|^ffected hi-- 
complete reconciliation with Rome. John reversed the sentence of 
the lEcumenical council, absolved I’hotius from all ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, and received him ‘‘as bishop, as lirotlier, as colleague,” under 
some conditions, however, which were artfully evaded. A Byzantiin- 
synod, attended by Roman legates, confirmed the proreeding.' 

The triumph of Photius was complete; and though tlic suecea,ors 
of John showed an inclination to renew hostilities, ho was not much 
molested till tlje aoce.ssion of Leo in H86, whose education lie had 
directed, and to wlmin he was probably indebted for the imposing 
name of p/iihsojiher. He was banished a .second time, under the 
imputation of many crimes; Iiut rather, we may he allowed to think, 
in order that the path to the patriarchal chair, to which Reo destined 
his own brother Stephen, might not lie olistructed hy*the presence of 
<tho lawful possessor. It is not certain liow long fhotius survived 
this last blow; but it should seem, till about the year’891. 

Of the thirty years which liad thus passed since his first promo¬ 
tion to ecclesiastical dignities; those of repose whicli lie exjierieiici'd 
in his e.'ille must have proved most grateful to Photius, liad his mind, 
devoted as it was to study, lieen less attached to the scene of jire- 
eraincnce in which he found so little tranquillity. In this dignified 
station, indeed, there was room for the exercise of talents, whetlier 
in the intrigues of negotiation, in the management of resouree.s, or in 
the display of erudition. It is, howe ver, not uncntertaiiiing to listen 
to his own statement, in a letter to pope Nicolas,= early in the coii- 
troversy, than which nothing was ever eomjmsed more distinguished 
by its elegance or its art. In the mo.st pleasing colours, and with 
much feeling, he describe^ the tranquil scenes from which ho had 
lieen forcibly torn, where he was surrounded by admiring friends, 
when it was his dearest occupation to watch the labours of his 
scholars, to answer their questions, and to contemplate tlieir profi¬ 
ciency. Some were intent on mathematical solutions; others dis¬ 
covered the track of truth by logical deductions; others were engaged 
in the more sublime study of the lieavenly oracles, by which the 
mind might he disciplined m piety. “ Such,” says he, “ was ray so¬ 
ciety ; witli sucli companions was mv house crowded ; hut what a 
change 1 I reflect with anguish on wliat is jiasscd ; and my eyes fill 

I See Biironiiis, Aiiu.al. Sac. ix.; iitsu Fleiiry, Kist. Ecelvs. xi. in 4ti). 
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with tears; for, even befdte experience hatl taught the lesson, I well 
knew what cares, what solicitudes, w'hat tumults, environed the 
patriarchal <;hair.” 

Hut he on no occasion more consciously to have felt the 

superiority ot his powers, than when he stood in aileut dignity in the 
public synod, heedless of the accumulated insults with which he was 
assailed. IJis conteinjK)riiri?s allow him the praise of immense learn- 
ing, bat deny him virtue; modem writers say less of his moral 
clianicter, a? if sensible of its defects, and dw'cfl on the uncommon 
splendour of his intellectual attainments. Look, they say, at his 
work, entitled the l^hrary, which is a lasting monument of erudition; 
and you will at once discover the profound historian, the learned 
philologist, the acute critic. U'he amwers which he returned to the 
many dithculties which were proposed at various tim&«, prove him to 
l}avc been deeply read in the jurisprudence of the empire; and his 
political sagacity is manifested in his 'JVeatise on the of a 

Pi •inee. IJe who ])erusos iiis Lfiiers will ho convinced that he pos¬ 
sessed whStuver was most valuable in philosophy, the mathematics, 
inedicme, and theology. A writer,' who was not well-affected to 
the patriarch, candidly allows that in him were combined all the 
requisites of literary ciniiience — “a natural aptnes.s, energy, and 
felicity of talents, apjdication, wealth, which furnished the means of 
procuring hooks, and more tluin all, an in.satiabie thirst of fame, to • 
gratify which hf nights were not unfrequently devoted to study.” 

,1'hotius coniposed his Myriohihlon or Lihraryat the request of his 
brotlii.r Xarasius, wdiilst he was a layman, and as it seems during an 
eiulias.sy at the court of Bagdat. jn the fjerusal of this worlc, tho 
learned are^t a loss whieh most to admire, the acuteness of his per- 
ceptiSiij the solidity of his judgment, the eonstancyof his diligence, or 
the vanety of his reading. Tarasius liad begged an account of the 
books winch he liad read, rhotius enumerates and reviews tliose to 
tile number of two hundred and eighty, theologians, commentators, 
plalosophers, historians, orators, physieiaus, and grammarians—with¬ 
out any regular method, as his memory, or the association of the 
moment, seems h> have presented to his mind. Of the authors them- 
selves he gives some account; states the argument, the design, and 
the general contents of each w’ork; appreciates the style and cha¬ 
racter, and exhibits, in extracts more or less full, such passages as 
mqritod peculiar notice. The judgment which he pronounces is 
always free, candid, emd evincing great knowledge of the subject, 
though it has sometimes been thought too severe. There is cer¬ 
tainly a want of order; and as he advances, the plan of his work be¬ 
comes so far varied, as in some scholars to have excited a suspicion 
that the whole is not from the'pen of Thotius. In the beginning qf 
his review, he generally sets down in a few words the argument 
the,work, and states his opinion ; hut a fuller account is soon given, 

' Nicetas, in Vita Ign. Cone. v. 
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and as he draws towards the end, his extracts become much morn 
copious. But, as the work proceeds, his exactness is risibly dimi¬ 
nished ; or rather, as his hand lalwiirs, his mind .seek.s ro|)ose, still 
transcribing with faithfulness, but producing little which can be 
called bis own. 

From the omission of the works of many authors,’ which he had 
certainly read, the opinion seem.s mobablo, that the Library is only 
a part of a larger compilation, which Bhotius had, at some other time, 
executed, or, at least, projected. In its present state, hWever, it is 
a rich treasure, including what is most ciurious in many sciences; 
rescuing from ohlirion the memory of authors tirbose writings have 
■wholly or in part perished; and of these preserving fragments which 
can nowhere else lie found. Let me also remark, that it is the model 
on which the critical journals have been formed, which, in modern 
times, and in all languages, have contributed so much to the ad¬ 
vancement of literature and to the dM'usbn of taste. 

In turning over the list of writers who had engaged thy attention 
of I’hotius,! we see, with regret, how many of the two hundred and 
eighty—and those, dn many respects, the most valuable—have L'en 
utterfy lost, or exist only in the extracts of their works, which he 
fortunately made. For that loss it is not esisy to aocoun^ as the 
Greeks still continued to be a studious and learned people’; unless 
‘ we may be allowed to think that, as the Library of I’hotins, like 
many modem compilations, afforded to the indoler^: an easy means 
of acquiring knowledge, they neglected the task of more Laboriops 
reading. From the character of some works, which have come 
down to us more entire—^though everything sceias to have lieen read 
by Photius—it may, I think, be truly said, that the copyists among 
the Greeks were not, at all times, more profitably employed tlum 
among the Latins. 

Besides the Library, Photius left other works, which the learned 
peruse with pleasure, particularly his Namoemum, or a collection of 
the occlesiastitnd and imperial laws, digested and methodised With 
admirable precision; and his Hpistlcs, in number two hundred and 
fifty, written on diflferent occasions and to various persons. These, 
in pn^wrtion as the subject allowed, evince the dcH^cy of his taste, 
the sprightliness of Ins %it, the dep& of Ids learning, the versatility 
of hi9 talents, and the strength of his understanding. As he was 
raised from a layman to the patriarchal chrir, it might have been 
suspected that he was deficient in that knowledge which was b«Bt- 
ting the station; but it is pliun there was no such deficiency; which 
proves, either that he had the station always in view, or that the 
taste of the age had induced- him to cembine thedc^cal learning 
jvith Ids other attrinments. He is thought to have had no relish tor 
poetry, from his silence upon that sulgect, but frmn the diameter 
drawn of him by a contemporary writer,* it seems that that pleasing 

’ See the Bib. G. v. 118, ix, * Nicetas, in Vit. Igtiat. 
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art, with every branch of polite literature, had equally engaged his 
attention.' 

The time in which JPhotins lived, out of conipliment to hie talents, 
or perhaps from the fierce controversy which lie occasioned, has been 
denoinipatcd the Photmn age; and we nmy presume that his example, 
and Ihe instructions which he freely communicated, though few 
• names are recorded, must have excited in many the ardour of literary 
' enpilation. ^The closing years oj^ the ninth century then were an 
au.spicious era; and better days seemed hastening to return. 

Basil reigned with justice ; his understanding was rigorous, his 
views moderate, aud*the civil administration of the finances and of 
the laws admirable. Men forgot the atrocious act whidi had raised 
him to the throne. When the treasury was replenished, the money 
which could la* spared from more important exigencies was ex- 
pendisi on the cmheillshment of tlie capital and provinces, and in 
repairing, ornamenting, or erecting churches. As the laws haii liecu 
neglcctcd,^a revision of the jurisprudence of .Tustinian, in all its 
parts, liecamc necessary, and a plan was digested, which his son and 
gnmdsmi iuiprovwl and eoinpletod, under the title of Basilics. Basil 
was not icarncil, but he knew the value of learning; and when he 
was reconciled to Photius, he entrusted him with frie education of 
his sons. • 

Of these sons, Leo, who lias been dignified with the title of PhUo- 
eopker, or the Tf'iec, inherited the throne. From what incidents of 
hi* reign, or from what proficiency in wisdom he merited the apjiel- 
latioD, could not easily 1«3 ascertained, did we not know upon what 
■slight grounds, or for wliat unsatisfactory reasons, such distinctions 
arc offen c^fi'rred upon princes. Historians, indeed, a»e sufiiciently 
lavish* ill his pndse; they represent him as an admirer of every kiira 
of science, “ and of that secret learning which, fi*oiu incantation, 
divines future events." They say also, that ho wa.s vsqrscd in the 
knowledge of the motion of the stars, and of their influence.® Such 
wift his philosophy. Oracular predictions, moreover, were ascribed 
to him, which, in the style of prcqihcey, revealed the fetes of the 
Byzantine empire. The works edited, and nnedite,d, which were 
written by him or in his name, form a miscellaneous mass of orations, 
sermons, cpigranis, moral precepts, riddles or mystical sayings, con¬ 
stitutions, and'tactics; among which his AToamacAica mate aprinei- 
paUfignre.' An emperor who was thus prodigal of his pen, and 
whose .sermons were adapted to many festivals of the year, might 
readily be honoured with the name of ivise. But it is admitted mat 
Loo was a zealous protector of learning; and it is enough if princes 
be taught to asfarc to this species ot praise. He saw eleven years of 
the ensuing century. 

' (lu tlic vritinga of Photins and his character, see Cave, Hist. Liter. 
Bupiii, nihi Ecclcs. Brucher, Hist, Phil, ill., and particularly the Bib, O. ix. 

® Annul. Scrip. Zonaras. Cedrenns, &c. 

' See Cave, llist. Lit. Baronius, snii «a. 911. Brucker, iii. Bih. U. vi. 
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Constantine Porphyrogfeiritas, the son of Leo* ascended the throne 
aftennany years of minority and dependence., .Of a studious tem¬ 
per and a retired turn of ndnd, he had dedicated much of his time to 
the pur.TOits of science and the liberal arts. His charactOT is thus 
fevoBiably delineated:' “In the service of God he was pio^; and 
his attaoinnent to letters is attested by his various writings, not 
poKshed, indeed, agreeably to the rules of oratorical composition, 
but still abounding in many beaujies. The elegy which he wrote 
on the death of his mother, proves that he had not neglected the 
art of versification. Philosophy also, winch had been little followed, 
engaged his attrition; and by the appointmerrt of proper teachers, 
he gave a new life to the general cause of science.” But history 
was his most favourite pursuit; whilst he could amnse the solitary 
hours of adversity with [Munting, and in giving encouragement to 
the mechanical arts. His desire to reanimate the Intelloctual vigour 
of the Greeks, which had tieoome torpid by disuse, merits tiie highest 
praise; and the measures which be employed were \V(;U adapted 
to the end which he proposed. He drew many learned niuii to his 
court; caused diligent search to be made fer tile writings of such 
ancient authors as, notwithstanding the recent labours of Photius, 
were in danger of being lost. He himself tecaine an author, and 
with filial reverence wrote the Life of his grandfather Basil, in 
which he delineated w hat seemed to him n perfect iiuagi;' of royalty. 
Where protection and rewards would not suffice,jhe hoped by ms 
own example to sroure to letters a more general conlribution.of 
talents. For the benefit and .satisfaction nf the curious, he employed 
pc'rsons to nnike extracts from such works as were most rare, wliich 
extracts were exposed to public inspection. ,, 

The sources from which this compilation was formed were tfiiiefiy 
historical, and tlve extracts regarded government and morality, dis¬ 
tributed under fifty-three head.s. Of these only two me now extant. In 
the prefece it is observed,’ that Constantine, whose mind was open to 
whatever was beautiful, and who executed with fiicility whateverthe 
conceived, sensible of fee advantage of his plan to tiie public, directe<I 
the most eminent worlts to lie collected; but at the same time, aware 


bow operose their perusal would 1 h> to many, he ordcrcii a selection 
of pa-ssages to be made. He thought that more attention would 
thus be gained, and the mind be more .strongly impressed. It is 
added, feat whatever in fee whole range of history can be deemed 
most important has found a place in the work; npr is the order of 
things di.sturis'd, as their just distribution, under proper heads, 

r ssents them in a more united view. But it has been lamented, as 
observed of the library of Photius. that, as by this measure a 
suMjatial knowledge could be procured without lal)Our, indolence 
“^^^iraged, and the real sources themselves so much neglected, 
TOiny valuable works, ceasing to be read, were utterly lost.. 


‘ Zonsr Annul, iii. 
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In the first embassy to Constantinople, which was undertaken by 
Liutprand, afterwards bishop of Cremona, in the year 946, on which 
he was sent by the Italian king Berengarius, some account is given 
by himself, > of what he saw in the imperial city, and of his inter¬ 
views with Constantine. But nothing can be less interesting; and 
to judge from the puerile objects which were exhibited, I am induced 
to believe, that this ambassador appeared to the Creeks as no better 
tlian a barbyian, who was to bo tuitertained by his seiist's rather tlian 
his mind. lie is utterly silent on literature; nor was it mentioned 
U) him by the emperor, whose favourite object it was. Liutprand, 
indeed, knew little 6f the language; but he highly valued his own 
talents, and hc-sltates not to relate what was said of him by 
Bigengarins ■ten lie appointed him to the office : “ IIo who almost 
in bis cradle made so easy a conipiest of the Latin tongue, will soon 
master that of Greece.’’ Wc will return to Liutprand on his 
second cmlvis^y. 

Neithejthe studies of Constantine, to indulge which he has been 
aei used of neglecting the imjiortant cares of the empire, nor his 
solicitude for the literary improvement of his subject", w ere crow ned 
w ith nmeli success. 'I'o instruct his son Bottanus in the practice of 
goiernment, lie wrote a Trealue on its theory; which was followed 
by the ThetnntaJ a work of liigh importance, which is still extant 
In this the provinces of the empire are descrila'd, as it was then' 
distributed ; wtfilst it giies an account of the carious people, their 
origin and antiquities. In the former work he liad spoken of other 
nations, of their manners, institutions* and military strength; and 
how tliey might be alilo a-allies to assist, or as enemies to annoy, the 
st.ite. Ni#- were his views for tile proFj*‘rityMif this state a.s yet 
oompleted. lie tlierefoie dhected two other works to be compiled, 
one on the Vdirtiiari/ art, comprising what liad hitherto been 
publislied most excellent on the subject; the other on AgneuUare, 
formed on a similar plan.'' Such were the laudable labours of Oon- 
stSntine : liut the age it^idf did little. No names of philosophical 
•writers are recorded, though attention was »cited by some rhetori¬ 
cians and graminarinns; a few poets were aliove contempt; and 
historians may be found on the Bysantiiie list not totally void of 
merit: for, he who preserves facts from oblivion must ever be en¬ 
titled to jirnise. ' 

dSomc may doubt whether Simeon, distinguished by the name of 
Metaphrasfes, lie entitled to this praise: but his work at least shows 
the subjects by which the attention of tlie most learned was then 
engaged. Simeon was born of noble parents, endowed with superior 
talents, iiiibncd with the precepts <4 elegant literature, and advanced, 
first by Leo, and then by Constantine, to the highest offices in the 
state. "^Instigated by the admonitions of an anchorite, whom ^e 

■ liutprand. Hist vi. Intel. Her. Itsl. Scrip u 
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iccidentidJy met, he ■nndeitook to write the Life at a Greoian saint, 
Theocitista; and afterwards, in riie intervais « business, haring by 
the command of his master Constantine extendefl his phm faagio- 
maphy, he pursued it into the remoter periods of chiurii history. 
He carefully collected the lives which haii been compiled, some of 
which he revised, whilst he retained and published in their original 
state those which for their elegance deservisl to be read. Where 
elegance was w'antinp, be had recourse to his own pen, digesting, 
amending, polishing, as it seemed best; and it is said, sometimes when 
the materials were scanty, suppl_ring the dehciency from the stores 
of his o’lvn imaj^natioti. A volume of one hundred and twenty-two 
lives was thus formed: a work, in jndnt of style, not disgraceful 
to a scholar, hut winch has more the appearMicc ’m a jamegyric 
than of a history. Hut he cannot lie deemed responsihie for the 
many spurious and faithless legends which other writers, availing 
themselves of the fijme of Mehipbrastes, afterwards added (o his com¬ 
pilation. Some other religious IVacts of Metaphrastes ,"re oatant. 
as likewise Ammls of llistory^,' 

It must be owned, that the Lexicon of Suidas—who is tbong’ht by 
some to have lived in this century—^is much more valuable to scholars. 
It is a work, partly historical, liartly explanatory, or, as it has iH-eii 
sometimes stvled, a treasure ofvariou.s knowledge: tn which, liesidcs 

• the exjilanation of many curious terms, an account is given, as in the 
I^tbntri) of Photius, of historians, jKiets, orator.s, taSl otlier writers, 
with copious extracts from their works. And as many of these 
writings are no longer extaiit, I need not repeat, that this circum¬ 
stance greatly enhances the merit of the Lexiem. ilut the critics 
complain, and not without reason, of negligence and omission^, and 
a visible want of patient research, if not of judicious di.scrimination, 
in the choice and arrangement of the complicated materials.® But it 
cannot excite surprise that when taste W vanished, the qualities 
which attend it should also have disapfieared. Indeed, the very 
character of compilations, such as the Lexicon of Saidas, tlie library 
of Photins, and many ^ilsr W'orks in our days—though we must 
be thankful, in r^ard lo the former, for what mey have saved from 
the general wreck—appears to my mind to evince the decay of litera- 

,, turc. While letters really flourish, men draw more from the stores 

* of their own intellects, and orighiri Works are produced. When 
intellect is enfeebled, and genius no longer exists, they have re¬ 
course to compilations, and live, as it were, upon the labours of their 
predecessors 

The work entitled Etyjnologicon Magnum has been ascribed to 
the same Suidas, but without sufficient authority, though it may 
lyve been composed in the same period with the Lexiem. The 
Etymologicon Magnum is a work of great utility to tte Greek 

I See t'nve, Hist. Ijt. Snpin, Bit. Eceles. Bit. 6. vi. 
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student; wid e rbh repository of observatians on the grammar and 
etymology of the language. Mueli fencifiil conjecture may be dis¬ 
corded under the last hrad; ‘ bat the work itself proves how atttm- 
tive the Greeks were, even at this period, to preserve the purity of 
their admired tongue. 

As associated with the subject of the IMirari/ of Photius and the 
LexkoH of Suidas, I may here introduce Stobmus, who was doubtless 
an author qf a more early age, as he is mentioned by Photius; but 
of whom 1 have hitherto omitted to siieak. Indeed, it is not known 
who he was, or w’hen he flourished. The value, however, of his 
work, has given ceRbrity to the name of Stcdaeus. It is an AnSio- 
'lop;i in four books, containing extracts on the various jioints of moral 
and natural philosophy, from nearly five hundred poets and prose 
writers.'! Hence, though the work is imperfect, wlmt remains is of 
considerable value. While it preserves the fragments, it shows what 
were the doctrines of various sages, wiien entire woiis are lost, on 
many int^-resting topics. It shows, moreover, how learned and bow 
lalsirious the Greeks at all times were; compediing us to admire 
their intellectual fecundity, and, in contemplating the comparatively 
few surviving relics, to lament the indolence of copyists, the devasta¬ 
tions of barharisui, and the ravages of time, I shall soon have ano¬ 
ther occasion of speaking of AtheiiKiUS. 

Constantine Por|ibvrogenitus died in 959; and we in vain look* 
among his sucjhssors, the lawful inheritors or tlm usurpers of the 
Miroiie, for a prince who was him.self studious of the praise of 
learning, or disposed to encourage the*[)ursuit. Of Basil 11., one of 
the grandsons of Oonstantiue,, whose reign was e.'ctended lieyond the 
cenljiry, it is relal ed,!‘ “ That he held men of science iu no estimation, 
viewing learning itself as useless and unprofitable lumber. In his 
choice of ministers and secretaries he had no regard to birth or 
talents, and his despatches were dictated in the first worils which 
otl'ered, witlmut any attention to style." A ricious education, which 
could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind; and the recollec¬ 
tion of his learned but feeble grandsire*—often repeated by the 
tongues of flatterers—might have encouragkl a real or aflected con¬ 
tempt of learning and the arts. 

' In the re^ of Nioephorua, Phocas, between the years 963 and. 
969, Litttpiand was, a second time, despatched to the Byzantinef 
court by the western emperor Otko. As the first journey was void 
of inter^ting inforaation, I liad hoped timt the second would be 
more sucwssftil; when we might presmne that the ambassador, better 
skilled hi the language, would be curioos to contemplate the state of 
Grecian literature, to sonijiaxe it with tliat of the West, and to 
enrich his journal with valuMle observations. But not a word appears 
upon this subject, though hehashimself furnishod a detailed aceofint 


' See Bib. G. v. 40, s. 
” Zouiu'. .5uuol. iii. 
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of occurrences.'’ His reception and treatment at Constantinople 
were highly contumelious; and. in the various interviews with 
Kkephorus, his courtiers, and others, it is not easy to detennine 
•whica merit repehension most,, the insulting retiertions and huf- 
foonery of the tireeks, or the petulant replies of the amliassador. 
The portrait whicli he dra.ws of tlie emperor, is that of the most 
filthy monster; nor is his description of the (irocian manners, their 
dress, their feasts, their proces-sious, their amusement*, in any respet, 
more inviting. liis pencil is ever laden with dirt; and the ksnil 
which holds it is evidently hurried on hy the stimulus of irritation 
and resentment. During a residence of'more than a hundred' days 
among the most learned and polite people, the barbarian bishop of 
Cremona could discover nothing which did not provoke his censure 
or his contempt. And when at length he obtained pennissiou to 
return, he takes bis ieave of the imperial city, with tlie following 
selection of epithets: “ That city,” says lie, “ once so wealthy, once 
so fiourishing; but now famisheii, perjured, lying, deceitliil, rapa¬ 
cious, greedy, niggardly, vainglorious.” Then, in ids own elegant 
Latin, he adds, *“ After a journey of fifty days, aninmuh, amhiduuih), 
equitaiido, je/utmido, xUumdi), xuxpirqiuh, Jiendo, gemendo, I reached 
Nanpactus.” 

If the reader be at all acijuainted with the tissue of Byzantine 
iilstory, and particularly with the characters of the prince.* who filled 
the throne, he will he sensible that literature had lihtle to expect; 
and if, in some more auspicious moments, atew men of e.vtraordinnry 
learning shall apjaiar, he will View them as he does some rare phe¬ 
nomena, or some extraordinary occurrences. The power of the 
empire was dsdly diminished by the attacks of foreigre. enei.nie.s, 
whilst it was consumed hy internal discord, seditious conspiracies, 
and violent revolutions,'which sliook the imperial throne, and were 
attended by the sudden fall and elevation of succeeding competitors 
for the sovereignty. From the death of Constantine X. in 10g.s, 
who, with his brother JBasil, had enjoyed the title of Augustus more 
than threescore years, a. disgraceful perioil of twenty-eight years 
ensued, during which the (Jreeks, degraded Mow the common 
level of servitude, were tran-sferred, like a herd of cattle, by the 
choice or caprice of two contemptible females, tlie daughters of that 
Constantine. Such events, attended, as usual, by intestine commo¬ 
tions, while they deprived the political body of strength and coir- 
sistence, broke in upon the public order, rendered all things pre¬ 
carious, and, dejecting tlie spirits of the nation, damped the fire of 
genius, and discouraged the efforts of literary ambition.* 

The Macedonian or Basilian dynasty expired with Theodora; and 
the Comnenian succeeded in the person of Isaac Comnenus in 1057. 
Blit after a little more tlian two years, he retired to a monastery, 

> Legatio Liutpr. ad Nic. Phocam, inter. Her. Ital. Scrip, ii. 

* Moslieim, Kccles. Hist. ii. xi. 
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with the reputation, “ not, indeed, of learning, but of being studious 
of letters, and tbnd of learned society.”' ITie four immediate suc¬ 
cessors of Isaac were not of the Comnenian family; amongst whom 
Constimtine Ducas is represented as a prince destitute of talents, hut 
devoted to virtuous pursuits; who, when glowing w ith admiration 
of the sui'cessful efforts of some learned men, was heard to say, 
“ that, in his estimation, the crown of science was preferable to the 
crown of egnpire." * This distinction, his son MicWl VII., a con¬ 
temptible and weak prince, fluttered himself that he might be worthy 
to, obtain, by frequenting the school of the great philosopher Tsellus. 
“ Here,” says the historian,* “occupied in puerile exerciscf!, he pro¬ 
ceeded on to the study of letters; sometimes engaged in the rules of 
grammar, in the construction of verses, and the comparison of 
idioms; at otlier times exerefeed in rhetorical declamation, and in 
the art of writing history; and sometimes solemnly prepared to 
attend the moral lectures of philosophy. But he was utterly inca¬ 
pable ot any acquirements'; and while the imperial scholar thus 
wasted his time, tlie state was neglected, the people oppressed, and 
the provinces invaded.” When a rival advanced, the feeble emperor, 
without much reluctance, resigned the ensigns of royalty and became 
u monk. 

Letters couM not Iks e.vpected to flourish under such weak and 
degrading patronage; or amidst the tumultuous changes and inecs* 
sant troubles tfhieh surrounded the tlarone and distarbed the govern¬ 
ment. The condition of the western empire, in the periods of its 
most rapid decline, was at no time mofe awfully (;a]amitous than now 
was, and had been, that of the falling Byzantium. Some of the 
princes, »ideed, could exhibit many years of their reigns W'hich were 
marked by an equal .series of disasters; whilst the .sceptre was tom 
from the hands of others by murder, by prismtion of sight, or, when 
mercy liad more influence, by consignment to the seclusion of a 
convent.* 

• In the .convents of the East, which were even more numerous than 
those of the West, and where fallen ambition mig^ find repose— 
would be found, among the indolent and the sincerely pious, many 
men of various literary tastes, who had been disgusted by the out¬ 
age and violence of the times, or had been allured by the prospect 
of literary leisure and the opportunities of books and masters. Pla¬ 
tonism luul taken refuge in these asylums; and here the wildest 
theories, which are so accordant with the Asiatic taste, found their 
appropriate nutriment. Such pursuits might or might not be inno¬ 
cuous : but from the multitudes of men of all habits and characters 
with which the cloiste^^s were thronged, it is related, that not only 
theological controversies were here assiduously fostered, but m^ny 
civil lieuds were encouraged which helped to distract the empire. 

' Zonoras, Aimnl. iii. ® Ibid. “ Ibid. 

* On these times, see the Annol. Scrip. Cedrenus, Zonaros, &e. 
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Stfl I<aintiDg ha<i many roteries, -w^jose ranks continned to furnish 
the aWe ministers -wHIio graced tJie episcopal sees of the Eastern 
churih. Xiphilinns, says the historian,* " at tins time rAed to the 
Byzantine o&kir, was versed in all die brandies of iearnii^ j and he 
had filled an important seat in the senate. This he voluntarily 
relinquished, and, shaving his head, embraced a life of solitude among 
the monasteries of Mount Olympus; when, after many years, lie 
was deemed worthy of the jmtriarclMd dignity.” Before liiin, the 
same post trf pre-eminence had lieeii in tho hands of Micliacl Ceru- 
lerhiB, a prelate of great erudition, but who bore too close a resem¬ 
blance to his predecessor I’hotins, and who, like Win, from the love 
of strife or the restlessness of unwortliy ambition, without prov oca- 
fem renewed the contest with the Western church, on points of 
corafiamtively little moment. 

I mentioned the philosoidicr Psellus, the master of Michael VH., 
who is acknowledged to have been the literary ornament of the age, 
and generally styled the “ Prince of Philosophers.” He was.u native 
of Constantinople, de.scended from an ancient patrician fiunily, em¬ 
ployed in high stations by many successive prinoe.s who often con¬ 
sulted him on the intrigues of the court aud the arduous concerns 
of state. After the death of his pupil, however, or rather after hi.s 
abdication, ho experieiieed the common fate of courticis, was strippi’d 
*f all liis honours, and condemned to a cell. 

A profound eritii^ ^ observes, that he ■« ho reads #he works of 
Miclmel Psellus, which an' replete with science, enriched by a eo- 
pions diction, by acuteness of’ invention, and by dcptli of learning, 
will not hesitate to pronounce, tliat, as he surpassed his contempo¬ 
raries in the multiplicity of his works, he nise alxn e them ,in every 
attainment. He adds, that Kature, in order to exhibit wliat her real 
powers were, .seems to have formed him in the declining stale of 
Grecian literature. We have a description “ of its low-condition and 
succeeding progress wtien he first entered the schools and rose into 
eminence. “From the time of the first Basil, the luvst stndie.s ban 
been n^lected, but not wholly extinguished. They afterwards 
revived, excited \v the seal of many able men who then came for¬ 
ward. These mcri—despising the idle discipline wliich had occupied 
their prcdeoess<ns in vain aa<l frivolous pursuits, by which the cause 
of real learning and elegant letters had been brought into contempt 
—resolutely seized the proper method of receiving and imparting 
instruction. When John, called the Italian, arrived at Byzantium, 
the former torpor being shaken off, many, witli wonderful ardour, 
engaged in the literary career. Public di^ratations became fashion¬ 
able ; and as he learnM the art of Jogic, J<dm was daily seen vigor¬ 
ously eng^ed with these sophists, who were fond of contention, 

' Zounr. Ann, iii.—Xipliilinus, tins epUomiscr of the imperfect history of 
Dion Ctissins, was tho nephew of the patriarch. 

" Bvuc.ker, Jlist. Philos, iii. ” Anna Comnena. Aicxiod. v. 
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and in arfrument never came to the last word. He then joined the 
school of rnellus, that celebrated scholar, who had reached the highest 
point of erudition and wisdom—not so much by the aid of masters, 
whose doors he had seldom entered, as by lus own admirable quick¬ 
ness and capacity. Perfectly .skilled in all that Greece had taught, 
he added to it the acquirements of the oriental schools, and thus ob¬ 
tained the reimtation of the most learned man of whom we then 
could Ima^” Tins scholar, wjio appears to have been in a great 
measure self-taught, kindled a general ardour in the public mind. A 
new title, that of “ Prince of Philosophers,” was oonleiTed upon him; 
the youth of Constantinople crowded to his lectures; and the door 
of civil honours was opened to his merits. AVe have seen that he 
numbered among his pupils the emperor Michael VII., and the 
e.\ainple of the i>rince, as we may readily suppose, was followed by 
many courtiers. Here, however, Psellus did not escape reproach, 
lie adopted, it seem.s, the maxim of I’kto, tiiat govermnents could 
not be v^'ll oxliriinisteretl without philosophy; and concluding, in the 
pride of superior wisdom, that whatever fell from his own lips was 
entitled hi the name of philosophy', when he discovered thatMiehoel 
was utterly void of taleids, he amused lum with the puerilities which 
1 mentioned, and permitted the state to be uegiected. “ Our em¬ 
peror,” the contmon complaint was, “deceived and idly occupied by 
the prince of piiilosophers, is bringing ruin on all his subjects.” Thd 
reputation of 0'.sellus began to decline, and John the Italian, who 
svas now his rival, was at hand to avail himself of the incident 

The following passage is curious * “ The Italian now gained ad¬ 
miration, and his efforts were cr<iwned with the applause, not of the 
mnltit.ud* only, but of the nobles, and of the emjH'jor Michael and 
his brothers. To Tsellus, indeed, they did not refuse the palm of 
•sciimce and the highest place of estimation; hut they were delighted 
with the Italian, and to liira they had recourse in their logical dis- 
nutations. The imperial family', in all its branches, were devoted to 
letters, and their countenance gave confidence to the rival of Psellus. 
He mot him in dispute ; and when with ease, and with the velocity 
of an eagle, the supt'rior man larohe asunder the wily nets, and 
escaped tmm the captious artifices of the sophist, he regarded him 
■vtitli a furious eye. The agitation of his limbs and las noisy cla¬ 
mours, attested his jealous feelings and the anguish of ^appointment." 
I*have said what after this was the fate of Psellus; and John the 
Italian succeeded to his honours as a teacher, and to the title of 
“ Prince of Piiilosophers,” though he was fer inferior in science imd 
in literary accompUahments.-' 

Among the works of Psellus, which are numerous both ,iu prose 
and verse, and on a variety of subjects,* I oliserve one “on tM^t 
of making gold ” (mpt xpeaoxoiiac), addressed to the patriarch Mi- 

1 Alexiod. v. * Hist. riu). iii. 

■’ Wee tliirtrilm Leo.Mlal. iu Bill. G. V. 14. 
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chael Cerulerius. On his mneral style of writing, an able critic i 
pronounces: That no Greek, eitlK-r in tliat or the following age, was 
more acvite in invention, more judicious in arrangement, wrote with 
more ehxiuence, or on every subject displayed more profound re¬ 
search. Kor was there any science, he adds, which ho did not illus¬ 
trate by notes, or attempt happily to abridge, or to set off by some 
impoved method. 

The age added two more historians, to thc.Hyzantine lish CeJremis 
and John Scylitses. The first compiled an Mjridgvimt of Uislorifs 
from the beginning of the world to the time of l.saac Comnenns, 
1057, a work wholly extracted from other authors'; whence the fable 
of the jackdaw has Ijeen applied to him. The second wrote the 
History of Events in the East, from the year 811 to' the reign of 
Alexius Comnenns, in 1081.“ Of these, and of the other Byzantine 
historians, I may add to what I before observed, that, compared with 
contemporary Latin writers, their style is more pure, and the arrange¬ 
ment more correct; but that we everywhere discern alrao-t cimal 
credulity' and want of critical discernment. We may then safely' 
pronounce what was the character of the age. No writer, whatev er 
be his own propensities, will hazard the recital of idle fables and 
groundless facts, unless conscious that his readers are sutlicicntly 
ignorant or superstitious to admit them with unhesitating promp¬ 
titude. ,, 

In 1081, Alexius Comnemis, the .second of the lour surviving 


nephews of Isaac, the founder of the dynasty, was invested w ith tlic 
purple. 'J'his prince was endowed by nature with her clioiecst gifts; 
educated in the school of obedience and adversity, and improved hy 
all the advantages of a liberal education. Ills life has be,*n trrus- 
mitted to us by the pen of a favourite daughter, and must therefore 
he read with caution. As it is conveyed through other channels,^ in 
which tliere is le.ss panegyric, and perhaps more trutli, it is certainly 
entitled to less umiualified praise; but, compared with other times, 
his reign of thirty-seven years, though sometimes disfigured by cala¬ 
mities and clouded by defeats, was a reign of glory. 

The general ardour which we perceived in quest of science, parti¬ 
cularly about the court and in the higher circles of society, was likely' 
to be augmented rather than lessened, when a prince was on the 
throne wNo was better able to appreciate merit, though less disposed 
to encotirage sophistry'. We are told that Alexius cultivated learn¬ 
ing, but not with that solicitude which many seemed to expect. But 
he promoted, however, men of science; and when the chair of By¬ 
zantium became vacant, filled it with a prelate who had been “ prac¬ 
tised from his youth in the discipliae of sacred and profane letters.” 
lie constructed and endowed receptacles for orphans, for the infirm, 
and for the aged, and what showed how little his predecessors, not- 


' Leo Allatius, in Bit). 0. v. 14. 
“ See Zonaras Aunsl. iii. 
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withstanding their ostentatious attachment to what was called philo¬ 
sophy, had consulted the real interests of their subjects, he opened 
schools of grammar, wherein masters were appointed, and the children 
of the poor were instructed and nourished. On some occasions he 
seems to have emulated the fame, which was so richly possessed by 
the great Justinian, of a theological controversialist: for the histo¬ 
rian ' relatc-s, that he once passed many months in the neighbourhood 
of Philippopolis, disputing with the Manichean.s, or, as they were 
oalli'd, the*Paulitian heretics, iflany of whom he brought over to the 
orthoiio.v faith. 

The two persona who singularly graced the court of Alexius, and 
reflec ted honour on the age, were Anna Comnena, his eldest and 
favourite daughter, and her husband Nicephorus Bryennius. The 
power of the hatter was great. The chief administration of the laws, 
and the domestic concerns of the p,alace, were entnisted to his care, 
lie likewise excelled in the various branches of literature, “ while 
his wife, richly endowed by nature, and possessing a tongue attuned 
to the tone's of j\ttic elegance, pursued the same path witli increas¬ 
ing avidit3', and dared to fathom the depths of abstruse contempla- 
ticiii. Her time was passed with her books, or in the society of the 
h'anceil." - In a city not void of ta-ste, such exalted characters w ould 
natnrally excite admiration; and as the partialitj' of Alexius was 
always visible, and the empress Irene did not disguise her views, 
suspicion gei^rallj' prevailed, that he might he induoed, by fondness 
,or intreaty, to supersede the lawful heir, and invest the learned pair 
with the purple. Had the ]iurple been reidly ottered, we have too 
mucli reason to believe that the philosojihy of Comnena would not 
have rejected the alluring bait. 

tt was in this reign, and tow'ards the clo.se of the century, that 
tile western world engaged in the first crusade; an undertaking, 
whic h, as 1 remarked, wa.s engendered some years before in the 
rapacious mind of Gregory VII., rendered popular by the preaclf.ng 
^if Peter the Hermit, and finallj' matured in tlie council of Clermont 
by' Urban II. The East beheld with astonishment the vast inunda¬ 
tion of human being.s which overflowed its provinces, which the 
inhabitants of Byzantium wore told to believe had been presaged 
.by a portentous flight of locusts in the preceding j-ear.* Sleasures, 
which were marked by tc'merity, or not temi>ered by prudence, might 
Jiave endangered the throne; and we have reason to admire the 
superior policy of Alexius, in his intercourse with an ebbing and 
flowing multitude, irascible, insolent, and powerful, bj' whom his 
city was encompassed for many mouths. In that policy, however, 
the Latin writos could see nothing but a tissue of perfidious conduct 
and hostile decsigns. 

While these numerous myriads from various nations, aitd df all 
ranks in society, were detained on the western shores of the Bos- 
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pltoma, it may be asked wtiether none of tliem would be disposed, 
from curiositj’ or other motives, to inquire into the state of letter; 
and the liberal arts among a people of whose talents and aoquirements 
they had often heard, and whose superiority, many objects, which 
■were forced upon their observation, would, in spite of prejudices 
compel them to own ? Hut though the magnificence of the Byiean 
tine court, or the splendour of palaces, might sometimes engag<> thei. 
attention, yet, intent on plunder or pleasure, or the accomplishmen'' 
of their grand designs, they would '"ne little disposed to look inh: 
schools and libraries, or to balance the merits of historians, philoso 
phers, and jaiets. Ifeides, they had no knowledge of the language , 
and if, at home, the treasures of Latin literature were entirely 
neglected, while easier means of enjoying tlieiii tould he procured, 
there was little probability that Gretce would at once inspire them 
with taste and a more laudable curiosity, '.riic reader will recollect 
what was said of the learned Lintprand, bishop of t'remona.' 

It could not he unwelcome to Alexius to hear th^f whole 
armies—if the name of army could be applied to sucli a motley as¬ 
semblage of men and women, monks, priests, and cliildren—bad 
perished: and though tlie nwl soliliers, headed by their renowned 
commanders, advanced and conquered, few, if any, 'would return 
again to harass his patience by tlieir insolence, or to endanger the 
State l)y their amidtion. He listened with iiidiff'erenee to the reports 
of their disasters or their victories ; and when Jerusa^m was taken 
in 1099, he hail yet eighteen years to reign. 

The impious athimpt of the empress Irene to place the imperial 
diadem on tlie heads of Nioephorus Bryennius and lier daughter .\nna, 
ceased only witjj the expiring hreatfi of Alexius. “ Nicfipbor^is,” 
she urge(l, “ is possessed of superior eloquence, and rwctiliafly 
adapted to business : he is skilled, moreover, in the liberal arts, and 
these, wliile they form the mind to virtue, become powerfully useful, 
whether the state is to l)e governed in peace, or protected in time of 
war.” Little doubt could remain res{«:cting the persons who sug¬ 
gested this address: and when Alexins, who was immoveable in the 
cause of justice, w'as dead, and the rightful heir, his son John Coni- 
nenus, was seated on the throne, twelve months did not elapse before 
a conspiracy was formed to transfer the government to his sister, 
Anna Lomnena. It failed through the fears, the indolence, or {)er- 
Viaps tlie just scruples of her bus rand, who, according to the histo~ 
rian,* was asleep when he should have been at the head of the 
coniqiirators; Anna fiercely upVwaided him, exclaiming, “ that 
nature had mistaken the sexes, and given to Bryennius the soul of a 
woman." John had the magnaniiraty to pardon this flagrant act of 
treason; and Nicephorus continued to enjoy his confidence. 

T-he ambition of the philosophic princess, which was thus disgraced 

» Liiitjnuud is severely ctiticised in tUe first volume of Nicholas Aatouio's 
JVihHitIhi-ra Jlhpanti ll'flix, puliUslied ut Madrid, 171^9. 

^ Klcetus Clionlates Auual. iu Jouu. Coumeua. 
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by treason, rcHetted no honour on the “ libenU arts,” which she 
proiessei] to love, anJ which, as she instructed her mother to say, 
liad {Kiwer “ to fonu the mind to virtue.” Tiiat their inlluetice 
would have lieen more propitious in the concerns of government had 
she been (..-nuitted to reign, we are not autliorised hi infer; but we 
know from historj", that through a ptiriod of five and twenty years 
the administration of .Tohn Comnena was distinguished 1)3' man 3 r 
virtues and great mi!itar 3 r renow n ; mid we may tlierefore conclude, 
that his mlviins were drawn frftm a less deceitful source tlian the 
schools of sophistical disputation. That he had speculated, however, 
and not idlv, mayabe collected from a certain mciisure of govern¬ 
ment whic^r onl 3 ' a philosopher would have projected in so large 
and .so vicious- a community, lie aliolShed the penalty of death; 
and “ during his reign, not a single person suflered death or was 
cori)orally punished." lie likewise moderated the expensive magni- 
fieeiice of the court; and whilst himself set the example, he 
attempted a. laudable reformation in the public and jrrivate manners 
of the ))*opli-. To what extent he had cultivated, or how much he 
patronised tetters we are not told; but, from the pursuits of the 
li 3 '/.antjne court daring his minority, and the noble tendencie.s of his 
own mind when he assumed the government, we may l>e confident 
lliathe at no time neglected the Ix-st interests of science. 

Wc ma )', p(Tha])s, l)e allowed to lament, tliat the love of military 
glory was oiupof his predoniinant characteristics. His life wa.s s]X'rit 
oamjiii or in warliKe preparations. “ lie remained at home,” says 
the historian, merel \' to lie seen by his subjects, and to recreate 
his spirits by tliesitricul exhibitiun.s, while the soldiers visited their 
familie3,^efreshpd their horse.s-, amt .sharpem>d fheii-gnus for action.” 
■Wflen wounded by a poi.soned arrow, in a remote valley' of Cilicia, 
he delivered his last instructions in the agonies of death. Amongst 
many excellent reflections which he tittered on this occasion, he 
observed; “ The east and the west have seen me in arms ; their 
nations have felt the weight of our attacks : my life has been jiassed 
not in palaces hut in tents, for it was ever my wish to breathe the 
free air of the heaven.s. Twice already have I seen tills land,' 
which is now covered by our camp.” 

. But though John Comnena was a warrior, his government was 
so strong and so respected, that, after the ftrat year, it was never 
disturbed by any conspiracy or relielliou. Thus a more flirtunate 
period could not have liecn selected for the prosecution of letters 
and the arts of peace. If it was permitted to pass unprofitably, let 
tlie evil be ascribed to the inveteracy of causes which had been long 
felt; but on this and <jn many)' other occasions we have to regret the 
dearth of information. Military occurrences, whether successful or 
unsuccessful, domestic quarrels, jiortentous or trifling incidents,'are 
detailed to satiety; but the progress or decline of man, his intellec¬ 
tual exertions, the state of society, the iidditions made to the stores 
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of science, the names of authors, and the characters of their works, 
if at all recorded, occupy only a few passing lines ; and the judgment 
which we are disposeil to tbnn mu.st freijneutly rest solely on the 
comparative value of the writer in our hands, the sterility of whose 
communications we are compelled to blame. 

The controversy with the Latin church, on certain points con¬ 
nected with ancient rites and discipline—which had been formed by 
!Miehael Cerulariu.s—if it fomented animosity, was not without its 
use ; it excited a spirit of inquiry, and gave employment to talents. 
At the same time the ecclesiastical superiors, particularly the patri¬ 
archs of Comstantiiiople, were strenuous in promoting learning and 
encouraging merit, lest indifference or sloth should deprive their 
church of champions todeiind her cause, in this point of view, it 
maj' with truth be said, that all the errors which at diil'erent 
j)eriods disturbed or divided the faitli of Christians, exerted in some 
measure a salutary influence by the excitement which they aff'orded to 
intellectual activity. 

The early part of this century could boast of some Bistorical 
writers. .Tohn Zonaras, whom 1 have often quoted, had licen employed 
in the othces of the court; but having lost his wife and children, 
retired to a convent. Here, as he enjoyed leisure, and was known to.l 
possess abiUties, he w'as often urged by the monks to undertake some 
historical composition. They dwelt on what they conceived to bo 
the blemishes of historians, particularly those of Icssi^moilcni d.ate, 
stating what should l>e avoided .and what most carefully pursued., 
I’assing from the matter to the style, they observed“ in these 
compositions, pass,ages .sometimes occur which are so inelegantly, so 
rudely exqmessed, and even disfigured by such plebeian imd ljp,rharons 
tihrascs, that men of letters turn with disgust from the perusid.”' 

The monks had some taste and critical discrimination. Xonaras 
listened to tlieir advice; and at the same time, in order to till his 
many vacant hours, he compiled his AunuU of llistonj from the 
earliest times to the death of Alexius Oomnenus, in JOIN, The 
brevity which is iiiseiiarable from such a Compemliiim has occa¬ 
sioned many omissions in bis narrative; but jve are under many 
obligations to him for much information in the latter portion*of his 
which cannot be elsewhere found. Sensible, it should seem, 
that his work and style oi' WTiting required some apology, he says : 

“ If all its parts be not properly finished, the reailer must be in¬ 
dulgent. I’erhnps, in tliis my retirement, 1 was not provided with 
all necessary works; perhaps the authors of these works disagreed 
in their accounts of the same events, which accounts tliereforc, to 
avoid prolixity, I passed over. And let no one wonder or blame the 
narration, or me its parent, should the diction be found various and not 
alwtiyslike itself. Ohligisl ^o borrow from others, I took their style 
and language; when 1 added from myself, it was my wish, in order 
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to prosorve uniforniitj’, to imitate tiie writer whom I copied.”* 
lie is tile auti'or ol’otlier ^\<>rks.- 

Nioepfjorus lirveunius, also, \vh(»se character and literary aceom- 
plislmiicnts have keen already mentioned, * when he had JeiMire from 
the important aAocatioiis of office, was anxious to pursue this 
lavoiirite path to fame. About the year 1J37 he acconipanie<l his 
master into Syria, and roturninc: in an infirm stat(‘ of health, shortly 
died, leavin^r behind him a Jlistonj of the Affairs of lhizcinH7im^ 
from the b<%dHning of the LNnnntmian dynasty in 10r>7 to the reign 
of Ah‘xiusin lOJsl. It is }n*<»l>iib}e that he intended to have sui»- 
joined tlie traiisac^ions of tins r<-igi», in which himself bore im 
iiieonsiilerahle part, particularly as the work was undertaken at the 
retpit'st of llu‘ empress irene. To whom could slu* so safely entrust 
her fame and the deeds of :i varie‘1 and active life as to him, whose 
deserts she manifested st) mu<‘h solicitude t(» reward with a crown ? 
lie was bo.'ides particularly attached to Alexius, lus father-in-law, 
his patron, his proteeti^r, hi- friend. We may therefore regret that 
the wor(«was not aceomplishe<l, for, from tlm sample which he has 
left of his talents, we have authority to conclude that his Jliston/ of 
tiu‘ if A/f’j'itts would haw- prove.) the rich(?st gem in the 

Ilyzanline collection, in Nicepliorus w<‘ see a writer who had 
managed the eo^nceriis of an empire and headed armies. 

ilis wife, Anna Comnena, undertook and finished what he was not^ 
permitted to e.^'cute.* After the attempt against her hrotlier's life 
and crown, th.nigli his clemency pardojicl tln' crime, his priulence 
\\ould direct him to gnanl against h^jr future niachinatii)ns. She 
Seems, h(jwe\er, tt) have re-ided near t)n‘ court, still partaking of the 
favours and prosperity of llryennius : still '■‘attuning her tongue to 
Hh’ !*)nes .If Att.ie eleganceand still indulging her tas*!.', “ sometimes 
in books, sometimes in the e.mversatioii ol' th.‘ kameil.” Hut wlien 
her hushund, \vlu>se great character formed lu'r sah^guard, was no 
more, Anna withdrew from the puhlic scene ; audsolaeing iier griel* 
iy literary retirement, prt»duced tli(' Ale.riaf or the JJis/on/ of the * 
reign of her father, in fifh*en books. IVluch has been written in 
j)raisi‘ of this piTformanco, which is at once diffuse and ele.gjuit: but 
censure has been .sometimes mingled will) the commendation it has 
received. Tlu* character of a daughter, tliough it claimed indulgence, 
iiaturallT excited suspicion. The means of accurate inlbrmatioii were 
within her reacli; and sh«‘ profo&ses that Iut pen was direcbnl by 
utibiasscfl truth. When I read the Alexiad some years ago, then; 
apj)eured to mo to he too much lalnmr to Avin belief i and that an 
incessant affectation of learning, Avhilo it destroyed tliat simplicity of 
narration wliich alone can pl(?ase, betrayed the vanity of an author, 
immoderately anxious to make a j>Jgade .»f her talents. The genuine 

• 

’ Anual. i. - Sec Bib. G. v. TJ, x. 

See also Dow CcHier, xxi. and xxiii. 

■* Cellier, xxi.; Lebeuu, xviu. 'M. 
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cbaractpr <>f Ali'xms cvose.s tt> Ik* discriminated In a efaifnsed <*at.a- 
legue oi'virtues: ami tin* jMTjK-tunI stmiu of puuejU'vno mid a}»oI<»_iry 
iuduees a. pause, davinpf wdiieJi flu* in<}ui^itive reader tuni*^ t<» tlie 
<d‘other writers who could not he swnyeil hy e<|iiu! partiality. 
The impnry will not priwe (piite lavoiirahle, thouLdi an e<|ui;:il»le 
judjt'e wovild he eijually eantious not to trust to the Unidimis stau*- 
ments of the erusiuler< and tlieir writers. 

On the death of dohn liuniK'niis in 114Ji liis spfond*son Manuel, 
whom the dying wonls of his fathiT vceoniniended td tin* army, 
ascended tin* tliroiie. His long reign of thirty-seven y<‘ars. tilled with 
the vieissitmle.^ of military enterprises against^ the Saraeens, the 
Christimis, an<l the harharcuis nations iM-yond the ]>aiiiilK', pn-senteil 
to the annalist * .suhjeet,>of coiisjderalde inttresf: hut lirrle in wliieii 
literature had any .sliare. 

Again, in 11-47, (.•onstantiia'p!** iM held oilier arnii'-s of i-m^tiders, 
nmre formidahle for their diseipiine than the lornicr, surround her 
walls; the (irst under tlie eonnnaml of the emp-Tor (’onrad HI., tlie 
seeond uiidiT J^oiils VII. of Franee. And an'idn, tlie saiih^ eharires 
of malevoleneo, of deeeit, and of perfidy, whieli were brought against 
Alexius, are repeated in heavier erinnnations against the grandsrm. 
The tlreeUs admit the charges: ’•* No Kind of misehi<f was there/' 
says the historian,- “which the emjieror did mtt iuuise!)' ph>t. v\' 
^cause to he practised, against them/' Jhii htwing deseriU-d tin* 
suspicious aspect of the expoilition—which wa.s aucunipauied hy 
women in the iiah'cent attire of im-n. and w liose soldiers, eloilied ip 
steel, secMjied t<» thirst l(»r hh)od—he adtis, what was the gem-ral 
policy of the nu-asures : “ That, deterred hy the sutii'rings of their 
fathers, no new armies might flisturh the pnwimvs of the empire/' 
In truth, a salutary less«m was soon re<*eived. Tlv army of f'onrad 
yierishetl iu the detiles of i\lount d'aurus; and Louis. ha\iug 
»Jt*rusal<*m, and seen his army melt away hy the various acei<lents of 
war, returned into .France. 

* Great a<idre.ss was necessary in the management of thes<* ferociovs 
invailers, whose jirofound casuists, on u solemn occasion, had the 
audacity to projiose the seizure of (/(mstantinople, as tlie only measure 
which could ensure success to the oxpeditimi. “’Flu* holy war iu 
which we are engaged,” observed the hi.shop of Langres to the 
Trench king, ‘Ms ju.“t; it is accordingly just that we adopt the 
means most likely to give it success.” Tlie wily Greeks were lludr 
superiors in stratagem; and we have another hishop iiitmduced, 
whose feature.*? may wvll represent the general character of the 
nation. When the Fierman army, says the historian,-* was in the 
vicinage of Fhilipjiopolis, no disordej’ hapjK*ned whitrh was appre¬ 
hended. The hishop <jf the proifitjce, named Michael—an ehMiuent 


* Micettts Clioniut. in MaiiueJ. 
^ Jbit!. 
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man, vt-rsfi] In rvorv ]»vaiKh orjutlitc learning, and very captivatin^j 
in (%'nu- rs:ttion-- u’jiiiMMi flu* (-nr (if (Nnirad. 'IW pritu-r^ proud, 
and al r)ii' Tinif (datod ; iM't lir \vn'< so fascinaj’rd ]»y ibc }d{ln(li^h- 
Kicu!''oi’ .MicluK'I's oraturv. wli*> njoanlni'' (um* said nnutlaT, 

and, like, trunsioniind l)iins(-ir irtt<» a!) tla* sliapos of 

friond'hip; '■« »hat Conrad lifcauno o]K‘d}(*nt to iii.s !'Uccir<‘''(iuns, 
ina-fptftl \\]< invitations, sat down at liis tnldv, and to«ik tiio cup of 
r(‘[io\v>lnp (Voin lii> baml. S-am after this, whcfi ;Mp\nrrcl ensued 
rH‘l\\e.-n tht* annie'i. which threitomnl the ettusioii of Mood, th^* raj.^e 
of Conrad was soothed hy the \ .»ice 4>f the |)i>fiop. and Iraixmillity 
rest.mil. Hut xw.an* ‘^tid lei'r to e^npecture in wdiat nmiiucr t’ne 
ncdtiiic •'Weet!n ot’ .MicluieiV tonu-uo was transfused tlmniqh the 
ronn'n throat of a 'rcutonie intcrj*veter. 

M anuel was naturally el<*'p(ent, wrot** liis !f'iter« with 

^reat ]»uiitv. ••oinpos(><i rMii^-imis tnuis in ijnjtati«‘n of his predeeCs- 
-ors, ;nid soin<“tinics ]»ulilj( ly <1' < laiincd on rclijsious suhjeets. He 
did not cv«‘n dcclme points •»f»r>ysterion.s import: preten<lin,yd»tnl>ts, 
and pro^o-iot,'' ‘picstions. of whicJi l>e il.-mandeil flic sointitni in 
assenddie- of the learned, liis hold eunt^sity, and a jK‘rti?nu‘ious 
.ullicr-!u c to his own interju’etadons in preference to the authority 
of aieocrn decision.-, wei’(‘ not li,irhtl_\ e-aisured. On souh* (H'casions, 
tio\ve\er. he tc^olv tli“ side of orlhoiltixy, when his «*pp**st.rs, who 
were men of iiiTent eminence, were dismisse>l from their <*Tnploynients^ 
or the doctrinal edicts whieli the imperial t!ie(*lofrian i-sui'd, om* 
tdtiM<.ra1ed afi anathema wliieli ancient usap-e lisnl pnmouneed a,i«’ainst 
*flieOod of Ahdiomet.*' Manned ii*d snrtieient discriui!nati«m to 
di-e»wm' hlaspheniy in tia* tinatliema; and lie l»esit|(s !j<Me<l, tl>at it 
u-ave o'hauv to tlio<i‘ Saracens wim mi;:*ht he ii!cline<l (o endirace tJie 
iuitk of (.•in'i-t. 'Phe ]»atriareh and oiher prclateswu're firm. A 
tlei-rce, however, was fonju-d, than whicli nothin^- more {do<juent had 
Ih'cm s('en. ^I'liis w'as pro[»o.s4‘d f4> th<* a<*eepta\u*(’ ot the hisluips. 
'J'iiev ‘-Jill continued the ir 4t}>p4's}ti4>n ; and wlxm they wu'rc coin-^ 
Humd(*4l, in icrcat iinrurnati.m, to attend at the palace, tli<' learned 
Knstri.tliins, Ifisljop of "idies.saloith a, si^malised his Tin- emperor, 

who w.u n‘4\v ii<*ar his eml, was t<*4* ill f<» vee4.’ivc them; )mt Ids 
si'cretarv was eoimnissiomMl to si.e-Tdty his royal pleasure. Ih* did 
it^ 151 iht* hitch tones of authority. “ I stiouM, imteisi, W mad," ex- 
i-iaimed Fmstatldus, “and little w’(»rtliy of this haldt,” takin^^ up Ins 
enis 4 M>pal rohe, “were I indiieed to say, that the gr4)ss heiny ima- 
;/ine*l hy (Malnunet) that teindier 4»f nil 44hseenity and wi4'ke<liicss, 
was tile’(lod whom we adore.’* The Ixdd (h-elaratiim ama/.ed the 
pn-htles; they were silent. an>l tht* se<Tetary, with4mt sayinjc nny- 
thiims retnrimd to Jiis ma«ter. It matters little what was the issue 
of tills eont<‘st. 'Manupl expresshd ^n‘at an^cer; hut, ;d*ter some 
time, ]n‘ eoiisent<‘d that his decree should he exjiressed in less ♦!;>• 
noxious words.' His astrolo<cers had jmuiused him years t>f sclory'; 

' Nicel. A'lijui. in Mr.ncc-i. 
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but feeling the vanity of their predictions, he called for the habit of 
a monk, and substituting it for the royal robe, expired. It was in 
the year 1180. 

I introduced the short account of the last controversy, to show 
what still was the taste of the Byzantine court, during the reign of 
an emperor who seipied to entertain none but military views; but I 
introduced it chiefly, that the reader might become acquainted with 
a man of whom I must now SMak»inore at length. , 

Eustathius, the bishop of Thessaionica, was the celebrated Cmif- 
mentator on the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. The commentary 
is now extant in three folio volumes ; and it has been elegantly de¬ 
nominated itepof a/iaXOtiag, the horn of plenty. Its author is repre¬ 
sented as endowed with virtue, with learning, and with eloquence ; 
practically versed in the details of business; of an aspect so venerable, 
and an address so powerful, that his presence commanded resjiect, 
and his words ensured submission. When Thessaionica was taken 
by a Sicilian array, and treated with unheard of cruelty, Eu.stathius 
interposed the influence of his eloquence in favour of its citk.ens, and 
softened the rage of the savage conqueror.* In the introduction to 
his Commentariex he speaks with great modesty of the undertaking, 
on which, he says, he entered, in order to collect a variety of docu¬ 
ments, not for the learned, by whom they were not yvanted, but for 
the use of young men, were it only for the sake of bringing back to 
%heir recollection what they had before learned. “ This then,” he 
adds, “ I have done, and I have arranged in due order what seemed 
most useful, not borrowing all,,.that other interpreters of the poet have 
written—which would be an endless and unprofitable labour—but 
disposing my materials in such a manner, that each reader might 
find what was* most agreeable to his taste.” In truth, a ma,iim, 
philosophical, moral, or political, will hardly be found, which, 
drawn, as Eustathius fondly fancied, from the rich mine of his poet, 
is not admitted into this horn of plenty 

While our admiration is raised by a work which is so minute, sp 
comprehensive, so complete in all its parts, interspersed with obser¬ 
vations and passages from critics, philologi.sts, poets, and historians, 
we cannot but contemplate with delight the enthusiasm by which he 
was incited to the l.aborions undertaking, and sustained during ite 
promss. It proves, at the same time, that the (loet:—whose immor¬ 
tal labours, as intimately connected with the interests of heathenism, 
had been warmly decried by the Christian apologists—had now 
assumed his proper station. Apprehension could no longer be 
caused by bis fables, his gods and their achievements; and this 
voluminous commentary furnishes a satisfactory proof of the ardour 
with which he was read. Thai, however, it should have been 
written in the twelfth century, by a bishop, who, as we hove seen, 
was not void of zeal in the cause of orthodoxy, and who was famed 
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for piety, is highly favourable to the Grecian taste, and exhibits a 
fact in the history of letters, on which I dwell with peculiar com¬ 
placency. 

From the statement of Eustathius, we learn that he had before 
him many comments on the works of his favourite poet; and from 
the admiration in which he had at all times been held, it cannot be 
doubted that much had been written : but little has come down to us 
which is igbre ancient than tlys commentary, or what it has pre¬ 
served.' He was greatly indebted to the Heipnosophist of Athenseus; 
and as this is a work from which we have derived our principal 
knowledge of the private life of the Greeks, it is proper that I should 
say of him what may be deemed necessary. lie appears to have 
lived as early as the beginning of the third century of our era. 
Choosing for his model the Symposion or Fe<at of Plato, Athenmus 
assembles at the table of a wealthy Roman a number of learned men, 
who are supposed to expend much erudition on every part of the 
entertainment. The professed object of the author was to detiul to 
his contemporaries the convivial antiquities of their ancestors, which 
he docs in the convenient and lively rorm of a dialogue. Discourses, 
which arc replete with wit and urbanity, pass upon the liquors and 
dishes, with disquisitions on a variety of miscellaneous topics, height¬ 
ened by curioift and erudite inquiries, whilst the opinions of authors 
are produced, with quotations from their works. This forms the most 
interesting poftion of the dialogue. Indeed, it has been remarked, 
that so much of the business of human life is mediately or imme¬ 
diately connected with eating and drfliking, that no great ingenuity 
was required to introduce many curious particulars, and much useful 
infqpnatism. From the mass of extracts, Athenseus appears to have 
been more especially conversant with the comic poets and theatrical 
wTiters.'-' His work, however, as we possess it, is very imperfect; 
but fortunately a copious epitome of the whole had been formed at 
an early period. This has been transmitted to us entire, and Eusta- 
fliius himself made use of it in compiling his Commentary. 

How rich then is the store of Grecian literature; for though 
almost innumerable orimnals have perished, yet Athenseus, Stobseus, 
Photius, Suidas, and others, have preserved fragments, which convqy 
no imperfect sketch of their authors' talents, and which, like gems, 
may have' acquired value from their rarity. 

• About the time of Eustathius, two other critics, who were brothers, 
Isaac and John Tzetzes, but particularly the latter, pursued the 
same literary career, if not with all the fame of the archbishop of 
Thessalonica, with a credit highly honourable to themselves and the 
age, John, whose education h«d led him through the various 
departments of polite tind scientific learning, is known to us ^ a 

• ' Bib. G. ii. 3, i. See sjso Lebean, xx. 90, and Sohoell, Hist, de la Lit- 
lerature Grecque, i. 10. 

" See Bib. G. jv. 30, iii. 
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poet, as a gratninariaa, as a scholiast on the Theogony of Hesiod, os 
a commentator on the obscure production of Lycophron, entitled 
Cassandra, and by allegorical annotations on Homer.' lint his prin¬ 
cipal work is entitled Chiliadea, which is replete with various learn¬ 
ing on history, fabte and philosophy, and written in a peculiar kind 
of verse, if verse W may be called, which, neglecting quantity, 
observes only a fixed number of syllables." 1 may perhaps before 
have made the observation in regard,to all these scholiasw and com¬ 
mentators—whatever may have been their age or country—that 
unless their contemporaries had called for it, they would not have 
subjected themselves to the laliour of researches "so uninviting and 
jejune. An age of scholiasts is an age of readers. 

After the death of Manuel, in 1180, the remaining years of the 
twelfth century formed a period of revolution, of calamity, and 
blood, under his infant son Alexius; under Andronicus, the mur¬ 
derer of that son and the usurper of his throne; under Tsaiu; Angelus, 
who punished and succeeded to the last tvrant; and undemAlexius 
Angelus his brother, by whom Isaac was dethroned in 1193. It was 
now, and long had been, the savage practice when death was not in¬ 
flicted on an enemy whose return to power was apprehended, to 
deprive him of his sight. 

In the reign of Isaac Angelus, when Jerusalem hfid been retaken 
by the puissant Saladin, Frederic Barbarossa, opening the third 
crusade, marched by Constantinople on his way to Fawstinc. In the 
following year, 1190, two other armies, one of whicli was commandeJ 
by the French king Philip Augustu.s, the other by our Uichard, 
with a better prospect of success—^trusting their hopes rather to the 
sea than to the treachery of the Byzantine court—embarked at dif¬ 
ferent ports, and in the spring of the year 1191 joined the besieging 
army Wore the walls of Ptolemais. The jealousies which soon 
divided these princes, when Philip returned to France, and the heroic 
achievements of Kichard in Pwestine, are well known to every 
reader; and it is known to every reader that a crusade, which had 
drained Germany, France, and England of treasure and of their 
ablest warriors, could boast only of the capture of the single city of 
Ptolemais; whilst Jerusalem, and all the fruits of former victories, 
a few excepted, were irrecoverably lost. 

The western champions of the cross had hitherto in general passed 
the capital of the Ea.st; and as their transit was rapid, or the cirenm* 
stances which attended and often harassed their march, permitted 
little atteption to anything except the immediate concerns of war, 
we might be dispose to excuse, if not to justify, their apparent 
contempt of the uterature and attainments of the Greeks. But will 
Uiese sturdy warriors display the same insensibility, ignorance, and 
barbarism, when a surprising series of events shall effect a more 


' SclioeU, tit sup. i. 17—.913. 
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pormanent fstaliKshment, and force the valuable or the curiou‘« pro¬ 
ductions of literature or the arts upon their observation ? 

A band of French nobles, allied with the republic of Venice, had 
taken the cross at the head of an army which was not formidable in 
point of numl)ers; but instead of directing tlieir course towards 
Palestine, they sailed directly tor Constantinopkl with the design of 
reshiring Isaac Angelus to the throne. This prince had implored 
their aid ag«n.st the violence of his brother Alexius, the usurer, as 
1 mentionea, of the empire. They appeared Wore the city in the 
summer of the year 120;!. After the first attack, which was vigor¬ 
ously repelled, theaisurpcr basely w ithdrew into Thrace; and Isaac, 
who was released from his dungeon, upon the hard conditions which 
his sou had before stipulated, was, in conjunction with him, reseated 
on the throne. The gates of Constantinople, and the palaces and 
churches, with their sumptuous and splendid decorations, were 
thrdw n open to the free inspection of the Latins. They spent the 
following w inter in the suburb of Galata, but it proved latDd to the 
empire. "Through malicious design or mistaken zeal, a large jiortion 
of the city in one of its most populous regions was reduced to 
ashes; soon after which the people, who were become furious, 
demanded a more worthy leader. They found one in a prince of the 
house of Ducass who was also named Alexius. ITiis chief imbrued 
his hands in the blood of the young emperor, and his father soon 
followed him^o the tomb; when the war was again renewed, and 
the city again besieged. 

It was taken by storm, and suffered all tlie horrors of pillage and 
devastation. The Latin narrator,* who was pre.sent, observes that 
“ since creation so rich a prize had not been madeand the 
GrSek historian,-’ who was also an eye witness of file catastrophe, 
descrilics the miseries which his fellow citizens and himself endured. 
In comparing these accounts, we find that the rapacity, licentious¬ 
ness, and sacrilege which arc extenuated by the one, arc aggravated 
by the other. In order to Insult the fallen city, the manners, the 
dress, the customs of the Greeks, were exposed to ridicule or scorn 
in ludicrous exhibitions; and pens, inkstands, and p^r were dis¬ 
played in the streets as the ignoble ams or contemptible instruments 
<jf a race of students and of scribes. The Greek historian in return 
reproaches the conquerors with the jp’ossest ignorance ; but in the 
torrent of his invective and lamentation, ho seems not to be sensible 
that no epithets which the copiousness of his own language could 
supply, were sufficiently strong to express the effeminate and 
dastardly conduct of his countrymen; when four hundred thousand 

> Godfrey ■Villcburdouin, ioarabal of CUampngne, who accompanied the 
expedition, and who wrote, in the rude idiom of his age aud countip, an 
account of it. 

a Nicetas of Chona in Phrygia, a senator, and principal secretary in the 
Byzantine court, author of the Annals oi his own times. 
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men within the city, and capable of bearing arms in its defence, 
were sabdued by a handful of Latin warriors. 

As these warriors first approached the sovereign city, they are 
said to hare gazed with admiration on this capital of the Ea.st, rising 
from her seven lulls, and towering over the continents of Europe and 
Asia. With sensations of fq)prehension, they contemplated her 
long chain of bulwarks, with her lofty ramparts crowded with sol¬ 
diers and spectators. The domes and spires of five hundred palace; 
and churches were at the same time'in view. When they entered, 
the objects of internal magnificence were not less striking and im¬ 
pressive. From an early period the noblest monvments of tast»“ had 
been collected and carefully preserved. Of these, many now perished 
by fire, but the greater part by the unfeeling avarice of the con¬ 
querors ; and we cannot but assent to the complaints and invectives 
of the Byzantine historian. He mentions and describes, with too 
many flowers of speech perhaps, but with much feeling, several 
statues of exquisite workmanship, which were melted into money for 
the payment of the troop, or destroyed from mere wantonniss; and 
the warm expressions of the writer have been adduced' to prove that, 
in the thirteenth century, there were Greeks who had a taste for the 
fine arts, and felt an enthusiastic admiration of their beauty. 

Among those which are mentioned, the principl a»e—1. The vic¬ 
torious cluirioteers, cast in bronze, standing aloft in their chariots, 
and wheeling round the goal. 2. The sphynx, ri^r-horse, and 
crocodile, which had probably been transported from Egj'pt. 3. The. 
she-wolf suckling Bomulus and Kemus, a subject alike pleasing to 
the oM and the new Romans, which might have been the very work 
to which Virgil is suppsed to have alluded in describing t^e shield 
of iEneas.2 4. An eagle holding and tearing a serpent in his taldhs, 
which the Byzantines ascribed not to a human artist, but to the 
magic power of the philosopher Apollonius, who, by this talisman, 
effected the deliverance of the city from such venomous reptiles. 
5. An ass and his driver, two statues brought from Actium, and> 
there erected by Augustus to commemorate a verbal omen, which 
had seemed to predict his victory. 6. An equestrian statue of 
Bellerophon and Pegasus. 7. A square and lofty obelisk of brass, 
the sides embo.s6ed with a variety of picturesque and rural scenes; 
birds singing, rustics labouring, or playing on their pipes; sheep 
bleating; lambs skipping; the sea, and a scene of fish and fishing;, 
naked Cupids langhmg, playing, and pelting each other with apples; 
and, on the summit, a female figure taming with the slightest 
breath, and thence denominated (he oUendata of the wind. 8. Paris, 
or the Phrygian shepherd, presenting to Venus the golden apple. 
9. A Helen, delineated by lNicetas,'‘in all the charms of beauty and 
elegance, but who still was unable “ to mitigate these immitigable, 
these iron-hearted men.” 10. A Hercules, by the hand of Lysippus, 

' Philological Jiignirii'S, iii. 301—312. 
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of such magnitude that his thumb was equal to the waist, his leg to 
the stature of a common-man; his chest ample, his shoulders broad, 
his limbs strong and muscular, his hair curl^ his aspect command¬ 
ing. Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s skin, formidable 
even in brass, carelessly thrown over him, he was seated on an osier 
basket, his right leg and .arm extended, his left knee bent and sup¬ 
porting his elbow, his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance 
indignant ^«nd pensive. “ Yet this Hercules, being such, as here 
delineated, this very Hercules*did not these men spare!” 11. A 
colossal statue of Juno, erected in the forum of Constantine. 12. A 
Minerva, also colossal, thirty feet in height, and representing with 
admirable spirit the attributes and character of the goddess; “ so 
t'xquisitely moulded, that the lips, as the spectator fixed his eyes, 
seemed to speak; the veins were visible; the body, where not 
covered by the flowing robe, soft and delicately tnmeci, and present¬ 
ing life and vigour of animation.” But I must remark that this 
statue wjs broken in {pieces, after the first siege, by a mob of drunken 
citizens, wildly inferring from the position of the eyes, and the right 
hand turning” towards the Latin camp, that she was inviting the 
enemy to enter the walls. “ Self- armed for destruction,” concludes 
the historian, “ this infatuated people would not suffer, even in 
bronze, to remain amonmt them the image of fortitude and wisdom.”' 

What was the fate of some, or many, of the Byzantine libraries^ 
is not related .4 Paper or parchment held out no temptation to ava¬ 
rice ; and the pilgrims, feeling no predilection for science, particu¬ 
larly when locked up in an unknown (bngue, would not be solicitous 
to seize or purloin the works of the learned. But we cannot doubt 
that man 2 perished in the three fires which raged in the city; and some 
writings of antiquity, which are known to have existed in the twelfth 
century, are now lost. What then existed, we learn with certainty 
from the valuable compilations of which I have lately spoken. The 
literature of the Greeks, which had been expelled by conquering 
armies, particularly from the Eastern provinces, almost centered -within 
the walls of the capital { and it must, therefore, on the present occasion 
have been nearly destroyed in the mass. The victors might not, 
indeed, have been quite so gross as the historian in the anguish of his 
sufferings represents them, but still I suspect that he did not much 
exceed the truth when he called them roe xaXov ’aetpooro* €ap€apoh 
“ barbarians without any feeling of the beautiful and the fair.” 

But as they knew how to conquer, thw knew how to divide the 
spoils of conquest Baldwin, count of frander;;, was unanimously 
chosen emperor, with a fourth part of the Grecian monarchy for his 

• 

* I have copied in these extracts from Nicetas the translatiouB, sometijaea 
of Mr. Gibbon (.toL t. 171.), sometimes of Mr. Harris (Phil. Ing. iii.), as 
my edition contains not the enumeration of all the statues. See the above 
two authors.*>->The original I have since seen, and could copy from it many 
other curious specimens. 
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share; and the remaining portions, which had be<;n divided accord¬ 
ing to agreement into two moieties, were distributed amongst the 
Venetians and the adventurers from h'rance. 

He who is fond of history may peruse tlu- annals of the reigns of 
the five Latin princes who from 1204 to 1261 tilled, if they did not 
honour, the Byzantine throne. At the expiration of which jieriod 
it was recovered hy the Greeks. 

It belongs not to me to trace the advantages which wire derived 
from this event, except in a literary pSint of view; Imt I will merely 
note it as a curious incident in the lahyrinth of human politics, that 
though the pretended motive for the capture andedetention of Con¬ 
stantinople, and that which reconciled tlic timorous consciences of 
many' to the measure, was the supposed facilities which it would 
hereafter afibrd to the crusading armies in their march to tlie east, 
not one of these armies took that route in the three c.xpeditions which 
ensued. The last indeed, but only the last, under fvouis IX., in 
1270, was posterior to the recapture. And as to letters, the advan¬ 
tages to either nation are rather problematical. Their anunosity, 
which was embittered by religious dift’ercnces, did not permit any 
amicable intercourse in which instruction is given .and returned; 
but as the languages in the lapse of years forced themselves into use, 
some reciprocal benefit might be derived from the sintcrehange of 
oanversation and of books. The Latin tongue was certainly diffused, 
and though its modem productions neither demandoit* nor merited 
notice, those of higher antiquity, botli ecclesiastical and proiane, 
would command the attention df scholars; and we know that in pro¬ 
cess of time many were honoured with a Greek version. As the 
Latins were yet insensible of their intellectual wants, they viewed 
with indifference the great literary proficiency of the Greeks, and a 
more auspicious wriod wa.s still to be an object of future hope. But 
this pericKi was, I thmk, accelerated by the present intercourse with 
a polished people, by the experience of many social conveniences, by 
the view of the refinements in architecture and the other arts, and 
by the knowledge, however imperfect, which they acquired of a lan¬ 
guage, the harmony of whose sounds attested its excellence, even to 
a barbarous ear, and in which few could be ignorant that works of 
immortal renown bad been composed. Add to this that many Greek 
scholars, who could no longer enjoy repose at home, emigrated into 
different regions of the East and West, and thus contributed in some 
degree to promote the cause of learning, and to awaken, pevhaps, the 
first feelings of a curiosity which other events more fully roused 
into action. It may then be allowed that at least some benefit was 
derived from the conquest of Byzantium, and the reigns of the Latin 
princes, during an interval of sixty years. 

While these princes occupied the Byzantine throne, some frag¬ 
ments of the empire remained in the muds, or were recovered by 
the valour of its former masters. Theodore Lasearis erected his 
standard at Nice, in Bithynia; and two dukedoms or states were 
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formed at Trebizond, and in Epinn», which became the general resort 
of the fugitive Greeks. Theodore was soon honoured with the title 
of emperor; and in him and in his immediate successor, John Ducas 
Vataces, Nire could boast of two princes as fit to reign as any wlio 
had graced thcj throne of Constantinople. Their joint lives reached 
from 1204 to J25.5 ; and under the latter prince, whilst no moment 
was l(»st Which could l>e employed for the recovery of the empire, 
^e may adfnire the (Kraceful in^asures of his administration, his soli¬ 
citude to promote the education of youth, and the revival of learning. 
He was wont to .say that a king and a philosopher are tlie two most 
eminent clmraoter^ of human society; that is, as he probably meant 
to say, j)ro^'idod th(‘ first possessed the (juulitics of the second.' 

Tliieodore 11., the son of Vataces, was not endowed wdth the 
princely talents of his father; but some records are extant of his 
loarniiig, })articularly that in which he appeared as a theologian. 
He die<l after reign of three years, when we come to his infant 
son, J(4>n Lascaris, and to the illustriou.s Michael Palseologus, his 
guardian and associate in the enijiire, in the second year of w hose 
reign the Latins were expelled, and Michael ascended the throne of 
Byzantium. 

However solicitous Vataces may have been to promote the revival 
of learning, it hnust \>e evident that the unsettled circumstances of 
the times would not admit much to be done. Yet, under all thefcr 
disadvantagi*9^ the Greeks still retained a portion of their former 
spirit, and <iid not abandon the cause of literature. Among the 
hi.storians, we find Nicetas of Cbona, Vhom I have often mentioned.^ 
He was e<Iucated under the eye of his brother Michael, who, he says, 
wa^ a in^n to whom no science was unknown. He was peculiarly 
cl(K|uent, and afterwards filled the metropolitan chair of Athens. 
Admitted into the Byzantine court, Nicetas raised himself to the 
honours of senator, judge of the veil, and great logothete : offices of 
which w'e often re^ in the annals of the times. He filled this sta¬ 
tion when Constantinople fell into the hands of the Latins. His own 
adventures are feelingly described, when he escaped from the city 
with his wife and family, and overtook the patriarch riding on an 
ass without attendants, and almost without appaiol. He then retired 
to Nice with other fug^ttives. Here he composed his Anmls^ from 
the death'of Alexius Comnenus, in 1118, to the year 1206. Man^ 
sound reflections are dispersed through the work, which though it is 
not destitute of classical taste, is yet marred by some affectation; 
and, id^ter the fall of his country, the author exhausts attention by 
his complaints, and inveighs against the Latins without moderation. 
In the common editions, ^ome passages, which are highly curious, are 
uniformly omitted. Other works came from the pen of Nicetas.’ 

. ' 8co on tiles© reigns, the Histories of Geor. Aoropolita, Geor. Paebymer, 
and Nicopliorus Gregoras, of whom 1 shall hereafter speak. 

8ec tdso, respecting him, tichoell, i. 204.; and ii. 224. 

’ See Bib. G. L. v. 5, vi. 
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Contemporary with Nicetas was the chronolonst Joel, who has 
bronght down his record to the same fatal period: and after them, 
at no great distance, came George Acropolite, who was greatly cele¬ 
brated for his erudition, and employed in many oflBces, first at Nice, 
and then at Constantinople, after the restoration of the empire. Ills 
Chronicle is particularly valuable from the genuine account of events 
which it contains, in which himself bore a part, from 1203 to 1261, 
during the reigns of the Nicene emperors. Bvit when W% hear him 
described as a scholar with whom ho other may be compared, as 
equal to Aristotle in philosophy, and to Plato in the Attic charms of 
a sublime theology, we cannot assent to the trufli of such exagge¬ 
rated praise.' 

George Pachymer, another Greek historian, at the age of nineteen, 
returned with ms countryman to Constantinople ; where, after some 
years spent in the acquisition of general learning, he liecame a prin¬ 
cipal officer in the palace of the patriarch, and took mi active part in 
the transactions which were carried on by Michael Palaeoliigus, in 
order to effect an union between the church of the east and that of 
the west. On this important question he sided with the opposers of 
the union. Pachjroer was also a great admirer of the Peripatetic 
pliilosonhy, on which he wrote commentaries; and his disquisitions 
are said to have been numerous on other branches of'lcarniug. He 
is.* best known by his History of the reigns of Michael and Andro- 
nicus Palaeologus; the style of which, though formed on the ancient 
model, is censured as tumid, ambiguous, and obscure, yet not alto-* 
gether void of elegance, in arf age when exuberance was deemed a 
proof of knowledge .= 

A little before these men, flourisheil Theodorus Balsamon, pil|ri- 
arch of Antioch—which see he never visited, as it was then occupied 
by the Latins. He was a scholar so extensively acquainted with the 
whole science of the laws, ecclesiastical and civil, that Greece, though 
so fertile in genius, is said at no time to have produced a greater 
man. In his attempt, however, to ascend the Byzantine chair, hi 
was outwitted by Isaac Angclus.’ 

During the temporary translation of this chair to Nice, and after 
its return, it was continued to be filled by prelates or talents and of 
science. Such were Germanus, of whom many works are extant*; 
Arsenins, who returned with Palaeologus to Constantinople, where 
he inc.ur^ his anger by his pastoral firmness in censuring the 
savage treatment of meir pupil, the young emperor, whom the tyimt 
depnved of his sight, and John Veccus, the strenuous advocate with 
Palaeologus for to union with the Latin church, on which account 
he suffered much from his count^men. “In Greek literature,” 
says to historian Nicephorus, “ Vrccus was not to first, but in 

' See Cave, Hist. Lit. xiii. Bib. G. v. 0. vi. ’ 

V Ibid. Dmicker, Hist. Pbll. iii. 

’ Nicel. in Isaaco. See Bib. G. L. v. 33, ix. Scboell, i. 323. Cellicr, xii. 
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quickness of parts, in natural eloquence, and in the science of theo- 
lojrv, compared with, him other men were children.”’ 

fficepliorus RIemmides, the preceptor of Theodorus Lasoaris, was 
conspicuous in general learning, as were many others whose names 
have come down to us; and 1 may here repeat, what I have before 
noticed, tliat under all the disadvantages of the times, what very 
much kept alive an attention to letters was the unceasing animosity 
between thq churches. The questions which they discussed, though 
api)arently*of no great importance, were connected with antiquity, 
and nRcessitated some extent of research and sagacity of observa¬ 
tion ; while the aiqbition of victory, not only in historical proof and 
logical subtlety, but in literary coinpo-sition, in.stigated the combat¬ 
ants on each sidic Nor was the contest always between Greeks 
and Latins. The cause of the latter was not unfrequcntly abetted 
by the former, which produced a favourable diversion, and gave new 
lift' to the controversy. The patriarch Veccus took this side, as 
did the eminent scholar, George Metochita, of whom I shall soon 
speak.’ • 

The recapture of Byzantium did not put an end to all intercourse 
with the Latins. The barons, indeed, and the principal families, 
retired with tlieir emperor, Imt tlie lower orders remains who w'ere 
attached to thq countrv, and indifferent to the change of masters. 
Tolicy also dictated to Vateologus to encourage the Venetians, thp 
Genoese, and the Pisans, who at this time engrossed the trade of 
EurojM*, to continue in the capital, where the lienefit of their com- 
Incrciul industry had been long expe.»ienced. Their factories were, 
therefore, maintained; their former privileges confirmed ; the juris¬ 
diction of their own magistrates established; and ^their respective 
quarters tllotted in the city, and in the suburb of *G.alata. I wish 
this to be noticed as a fortunate event, as it opened a channel of 
porj)etual intercourse, through which not onlj' commerce, but learn¬ 
ing, with its professors, and the arts of a more polished life, might 

f oil their way, first into Italy, and thence to the other regions of tho 
i’'est. 

The reign of Palmoloms contains little which is worthy of record 
in this view ofiiiGrccian fetters. He provoked the censures of his own 
church by the cruel treatment of John Lascaris, and incurred the 
displeasure of that church by insincere attempts to effect an union 
with the church of Rome. He was justly apprehensive of an attack 
from the West, i^ticularly from Charles of Anjou, the powerful 
king of the Sicilies; and in order to avert it, policy dictated that 
the friendship of the Roman bishop, who was now the sovereign lord 
of the western world, should be conciliated by submission to the 
terms of his communion. He amfmany prelates of his church made 
a profession of submitting, and the impending storm was averffed; 
but the thin veil of delusion was apparent through all the measures 


’ Nicepb. Grtoc. Hist. v. 


’ See Cave, Hist. Lit. 
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of a complicated negociation; aod on the death of Michael in l!282, 
the hollow union was dissolved by unanimous consent. Even the 
first carevof Andronicus, his son and successor, was to restore tran¬ 
quillity by reversing all the acts of his father—^in which he had him¬ 
self joined—and by re-establishing, on a firmer basis, the wall of 
separation l>ctweeu the churches. 

The long reign of Andronicus, finro 1282 to 1332, was a period of 
trouble, and from the rise of the Ottoman {lOwer, one fit ominous 
menace to the empire. This prince has been celebrated 'as a model 
of the most perfect eloquence, and we may find in the life fcf his 
minister, Theodorus Metochita, some facts whiclj^ are not devoid of 
literary interest. Even the historian Nicephorus does not forget to 
produce himself as a figure not unworthy of notice; but his praise 
of the emperor is disgustingly fulsome, and its style will, 1 fear, 
exhibit a specimen of fallen oratory. 

Satisfied, he says,‘ with his own progress in oratory and in philo¬ 
sophical researches, and satiated with astronomy — by which he 
understands the inquiry after future events—he resolvcsl to Iwtake 
himself to the court, lie had understood that the palace of Andro¬ 
nicus might lie deemed, owing to long exfierience and the exercise 
of talents, not only the school of honourable discipline ami of virtue, 
but the gymnasium of eloquence and of erudition; ami that the con¬ 
versation of the prince, which was seasoned by pruaent and inge¬ 
nuous observations, was well worthjr the car of the learned. He was 
kindly received, and was at the time in his seven Sind twentieth 
year. On this occasion, and,as a prbof of his own talents, he ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor the discourse which I mentioiietl as “ dis¬ 
gustingly fulsome.” 

lie observes, that had the age produced other men fit to'belelcate 
the praises of Andronicus, silence would to him have been a first 
duty, though he is compelled to own, that he alone could speak fitly 
of his actions who should possess his eloquence, by the charms of 
which all had been surpassed, as all had been eclipsed by the conj 
stellation of his virtues. Of these virtues he .selects Ids prudence, 
which he calls his wisdom, of which every one has heard but he who 
has lost the sense of bearing. “ But so sweet aredthe accents of 
your voice, that while it delights those who bear it, it still follows 
them as they depart, hangs upon the ear, and adheres to the memory 
as the taste of honey on the tongue. The groves and meadows, and 
forests, resound, it is true, in the season of spring with the songs (S 
them feathered citizens, and other places at other times; but all the 
seasons of the year are charmed with your eloquence, and the whole 
earth is its theatre.” On this theme he dilates i speaks of Orpheus 
and of Nestor, of Socrates, of Plato, of Pericles, all of whom he out¬ 
did, as much as the shout of Stentor exceeded the shouts of ail other 
men. “ The song of the Sirens,” he adds, “ was once highly celc- 


' Niceph. Greg. Hist. Horn. viii. 
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brated, but it could noj be listened to without danger; and they 
alone were safe whose ears wore closed with wax; but while you 
harangue, we are so fiur from recurring to this artificeiithat we 
lament that nature did not make us all ear. For what Demosthenes 
do you not excel by the arrangement and energy of your discourses ? 
AVliat Platos, by the extent and power of your genius ? And whom 
have you not fixed in more permanent admiration than the hearers 
of SocrateSjfelt in that Attic age Y As the fields are clothed in the 
beautiful woriety of flowers, sods vour speech attirexi with the blan¬ 
dishments of persuasion, and the ailorements of wit.” 

Thero is much yore in the same strain, but this sample may suffice 
to cliaracterise the eloquence of the age. He tells us that his address 
was well received, and served as a first step to further honours. But, 
if Andronicus really possessed any share of these high accomplish¬ 
ments, we may collect from the same historian tliat they contributed 
neitlier to the benefit of the state, nor to the peace and happiness of 
his own family. From the facility, however, with which Nicephoms 
found admittance into the palace, and from the encouragement w hich 
he experienced, wo may further collect that literature was still ad¬ 
mired in all the vicissitudes of bad fortune, and that the throne had 
not withdrawn its patronage. 

This patronage was extended .at the siune time to many scholars 
of great literary merit, but when other qualifications promised mojy 
pliancy of disposition than intellectual attainments, the historian* 
observes thatt\.ndronicus, like his predecessors, readily lost sight of 
•science. In this manner one Nipho chosen to fiU the patriarchal 
chair, “ a man utterly ignorant of profane and sacred learning, and 
who did not even know how to form the letters of his own tongue.” 
Birt he l*id other talents, though little adapted to the duties of his 
high station. To Nipho, however, and to some others who were 
equally illiterate, let me opiiose John (ilycys, raised to the same see, 
a prelate who was eminent for learning, smd whose eloquenee was 
fashioned on the true Attic tmslel. “ For my own instruction,” says 
Nicephorus, “ and to give a due polish to my diction, I had sedulously 
cultivated the society of tliis able scholar, for 1 was peculiarly de¬ 
voted to the ajt of oratory.” We have seen what this oratory was, 
and from tliat specimen we may infer what was meant by the “ Attic 
Style,” in .the conception of Nicephorus. 

Gregory of Cyprus was another scholar who graced the court oSf 
Andronicus, and the chair of Byzantium. He also was famed for 
eloquence. The historian* observes, that “ by the ductility of his 
genius, and close application, he raised as it were from the grave, 
and produced to open d^y, the elegant taste of Grecian literature, 
and those Attic numbers which had long lain buried in oblivion.” 
But he was envious of others’ fame, and treated his predecessormnd 
others with great cruelty, who had espoused the cause of the Latins 
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on thp question of the union. He was finely crushed by the storm 
which broke on his own head; but he merited peculiar praise, by 
the attention which he irave to the education of the ecclesiastics, and 
by providing the churches with able ministers. 

It is time to speak of Theodoras Metochita.' He was the prin¬ 
cipal minister, or logothcte, in the Byzantine court, during the last 
years of Andronicus, and the friend who was nearest to his heart. 
!nie historian Nicephorus also gloried in his friendship, which he 
has returned with no scanty meed of• praise. “ By natufh! talents,” 
he says,” “ and persevering labour, and the powers of memory, he 
had risen to the most elevated point of science. , If asked what an¬ 
cient sages or the learned of modern times had written ? his replies 
seemed to l)e read from their works. In our intercourse with him, 
therefore, we stood not in need of books, for he was himself a living 
library, an oracle ever ready to give responses. I never heard of a 
scholar that could be compared with him. But when we reflect 
that he would not accommodate his style of oratory to any ancient 
model, that he despised suavity of diction, that he would nbt check 
the exuberance of his fancy, it must be owned that he laid himself 
open to censure. Pleased with his own manner, he pays no regard 
to our ears, and sometimes hurts them, as he who gathers roses is 
lacerated by the thorns. What his eloquence really was may be 
i^nderstood from many things which he has written. In this he was 
truly admirable; that though engaged in the most an^uous concerns 
of the republic, and discharging them with an assiduity which seeme(^ 
to indicate n mind free from <cvcry other pursuit, he never wanted 
leisure for his books, and was as much devoted to them in his even¬ 
ings, as if the state had no place in his thoughts.” 

The mind of* Theodoras, however, did not exclude malty of "the 
vain prejudices of the age. On a solemn occasion the neighing of a 
painted horse on which the champion St. George was represented, 
induced the emperor and his logothete to look for its meaning “ in 
certain prophetic writingsand he returned from the oonsultatios 
silent and full of conjectural inquietude. His daughter, in order to 
draw the mysterious secret from his bosom, addressed him as we are 
told, with an eloquence which was peculiarly her own, and “ would 
have done honour to the lips of Plato or Pyth-sgoras.” On the fol¬ 
lowing day the whole matter was communicated to the historian. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the logothete, by whom he had been 
initiated, after a trial of his integrity, in the arcana of astronomy, 
that is, the influence of the stars, and bad been publicly promised 
“ the heritage of his learning.” lie was besides the tutor of the son 
of Theodoras, and of his AtUc daughter, to whom he expimned the 

S ssages which they found obscuTe in profane and sacred authors. 

aring learned what was predicted by the omens, and trembling in 
every Umb, Nicephorus had still courage to speak; when he laboured 
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by examples drawn from ancient history to show that the lan^age 
of oracles was always ambiguous, and that they could not dismay 
the mind of a philosopher.* 

Notwithstanding the superiority of his acquirements, the logothefe 
was not at all times communicative. liis disciple therefore again 
addressed him.** He states that a reciprocal interchange of good 
offices is a law of society, by a compliance with which many benefits 
had been conferred, and immortal glory obtained. “ But our age,” 
he adds, “ Res miserably neglefted, while it can boast only of you, 
lighted up like a fire in the rigour of winter. Our temples, our 
walls, our groves, »ur porticoes, bestow a certain lustre on us, but 
how weak and transitory! Open then the treasures of your mind, 
and save your name from oblivion; prove that you have not lived in 
vain, and be the herald of your own fame. Most learned of all men 
whom the sun surveys, be to your country a Bycurgus or a Solon; 
and as Athens was honoured by her sages, do not you be forgetful 
of this our city, tluclose our eyes, point out to us the moderator, 
and the v^ondrous fiibric of the world. Teach us to what cause the 
prosperous events of life may be ascribed; to the uncontrollable 
influence of the stars, as the profane have imagined, or to the author 
of the universe. On this I have long hesitated. You have not to 
travel as Pythagoras did, from Egypt to Attica, or as Plato did, 
more than once to cross the Ionian sea, and then to tread the aca-* 
demic walks ai]fi groves. Your own house is your academy. There 
j^ou may inculcate lessons of virtue, and the world will listen to your 
voice. Wisdom has often changed htfr station. From Egjrpt, her 
first abode, she migrated to the Persians and Chaldeans; from them 
she turned to the Athenians, but she at length desertsd Athens, and 
now,* like h bird frightened from its nest, she wanders, uncertain 
where to fix. AVhother she will settle with us, or take her last flight 
to Heaven, depends upon you.” 

Many universities were already opened in the AVest; some scholars 
had emigrated from Greece, Dante had lived in Italy, and in Italy 
Petrarca and Boccaccio were soon to welcome wisdom, that is, litera¬ 
ture and the arts, back to those seats which she had formerly loved 
as she did Athens, and where her votaries were more numerous 
than had ever frequented her lessons in the schools of Byzantium. 

'After many years of ruinous contest with his grandson of the 
same name, Andronicus abdicated the throne, and died in a cell, in 
1&‘2; and his minister Theodorns, having experienced the usual 
treatment of a fallen favourite, survived his master only thirty days.* 

The reign of the younger Andronicus, from the death of his grand- 
sire, comprised only nine years, when he left the throne to his infant 
son John Palmologus, appointing by his last testament John CBnt|- 
cuzenus to be his guardian, and the regent of the empire. Canta- 

' Hist. Rom. viii. * Ibid. 
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cuzenus was nobly descended, bad been tiie finu friend of the late 
emperor through all the vicissitudes of fortune; and whet her talents, 
literary attainments, or even virtue, were considered, might justly 
be regarded as the first utid must deserving of the Greeks, ijad he 
ezperienml, as his station demanded, a suitable return of obedience, 
he would doubtless have acted with a pure and zealous fidelity in the 
service of Ids pupil. But by the private machinations and open 
attacks of the empress mother, the great admiral Apaucus, and the 
patriarch, he was driven in his ownMefence reluctantly to draw the 
sword and to assume the purple, which after six years of civil discord 
and varied success he deserved to wear. He won* it, hoAvevcr, with¬ 
out enjoying happiness; and when John ral8eologu.s, impatient of all 
restraint, claimed his birthright at the head of a powerful faction, 
Cantacuzenus, if we may believe his own declaration, descended 
from the throne in submissive deference to the voice of religion and 
of reason, and voluntarily embraced the monastic life.' This was in 
the year Iddd. 

We must now view him in the cells of Constantinople aidl Mount 
Athos, occupied in tlie offices of piety, or devoting Ids days to 
literary pursuits. Here he wrote his History, or tlie Memoirs of 
his own times, comprising a space of nearly forty years, from the 
revolt of the younger Andronicus, iu 1320, to his own abdication of 
<ihe empire. Could we supjmse him free from prept)ssessions in the 
retired meditatioas of the cloister, a story, in the scenes of which he 
was a principal actor, would be calculated to inspire the most lively 
interest. But it is hardly pot.sihle not to liarlamr suspicions of Ins 
candour and his truth. The work is eloquent, hut diffuse; and 
perhaps too eloquent to be sincere. It is the apology, it lias been 
said,' of the life of an ambitious statesman, not penetratmg to' the 
bottom of things, and laying open real councils, characters, and 
designs, but glancing lightly over the surface, and varnishing every 
transaction with his own praises and those of his friends. The mo¬ 
tives of these men, continues the same critic, arc always pure; the<r 
ends always legitimate; they conspire and rebel without any views 
of interest, and the violence which they inflict or suffer is celebrated 
as the spontaneous effect of reason and of virtue. The speeches, 
often prolix, and seldom interesting — which the historian puts 
into his own mouth, or into that « others — may be- deemed a 
copy of the ancient manner, but no pnxif of just taste. Hice- 
phorus Gregoras is chaigeahle with the same affectation; but 
where' this writer seem.s to have spoken fairly of Cantacuzenus, in 
abetting the designs of the younger Andronicus against the govern¬ 
ment of his grandfather, the holy recluse complains of tiie statement 
as a false and maiicious represeufation of his conduct. Let it then 
be'admitted, after thi most impartial enumeration, that the work of 
Cantacuzenus is covered with many blemishes; still, when it is con- 
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sidcred a"; the production of a man who had worn the purple, who 
was horn in the highest circles of life, educated in dissipation, 
practi.sed in intrigue, and inured to arms—a specimen of rarer 
talents will not easily be adduced; while it stands a noble monu¬ 
ment of taste,' in the last decline of Grecian literature.'- 

As I have again mentioned Nicephorus, it may be proper to 
observe, that his life seems to have been protracted to a late period, 
End temiuited in troubles. Though a layman, he was no stranger to 
theological studies; and the opinion which others expressed of his 
talents seems to have aggravated the feeling of vanity, and to have 
inspired a love af disputation. His History, from the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins, in 1204, to the death of the younger 
Andronicus, in 1341, contains much interesting matter, interspersed 
with just reflections, diversified by foreign facts, and recommended 
by the elTusions of an affectionate regam for those whose party he 
had espoicsed. But w(^ have too often reason to reproach him with 
an inor(Jinate love of his own oratory, which breaks the continuity 
of the narrative, and tires by an inane prolixity. His other works, 
biblical, dogmatical, devotional, philosophical, poetical, and episto¬ 
lary, if drawn from the du.st in which most of them still repose, 
would fill many volumes on which the learned Fabricius, address¬ 
ing hi.s reader, observes: “ I beseech you, peruse the whole list, 
however long. In it you may find some things pleasing by thefr 
subjects; of »thcrs you maj' lament the loss, and you may wish 
4hat others were brought to light. You may not perhaps grieve 
that some have perished; as to mj^elf, I have not unfrequently 
derived pleasure from the sight of such catalogues, when I observed, 
that my ahelvcs were not laden with such useless, if not pernicious 
lumla-r.”* 

Nicephorus mentions a singular controversy, in which Cantacu- 
zenus did not disdain, even when emperor, to take a part. This 
evinces how prone the Grecian mind was to indulge itself in raeta- 
Jlhysical subtleties. It was not amongst them a new fancy, that 
a celestial light was concealed in the deepe-st retirements of the soul, 
which might be discovered by meditation and keeping the eyes 
immoveabiy fixed on the middle region of the belly, and that thence 
aji ineffikble delight might be derived. If asked, what kind of light 
this was? they replied, that it was the glory of God, or tMt 
celestial radiance which surrounded Christ during his transfigura¬ 
tion on Mount Thabor. Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, passing through 
Greece, and hearing of this mystic extravagance, treated it as 
a heresy, imposing on its abetters the opprobrious appellation of 
oitfaXmfivxoi, or Napelistsf hut he.wasoppos^ by Gregory Falamas, 
a man of no mean talents, who, having spe|t many years in the 

.> See Bib. G. v. 9, vi. 
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monastery of Honnt Athos, was easily persuaded to espouse an 
opinion in which he had b^n himself instructed, and wMch was 
peculiarly grateful to the monks of that place.' The IGrecian mind 
was soon universally engaged; and a synod was assembled on the 
subject at Constantinople, in which the younger Andronicus presided, 
which pronounced in favour of Palamas and the monks. Nicephorus 
laments, that he was prevented by indisposition from being present 
at this meeting. BarJaam, thus worsted, left Greece, and returned 
to Italy: but the controversy was ndl closed, and otW'champions 
came mmard. The dispute now turned upon the light seen on 
Mount Thabor, and on the nature and residence of the Deity. The 
followers of Falamas maintained, that the Supreme Being was en¬ 
circled by an eternal light, distinct from his essence, with a view of 
which the three disciples were favoured; whilst the Barlaamites, on 
the contrary, affirmed that the properties of the Deity were not 
dilferent from his nature or essence, and that no such light could be 
admitted. The court and the city continued to l)e involved. Other 
assemblies were therefore convened, the most remarkable df which 
was held in the year 1351, in which the theologian Cantacuzenus 
presided, when the Barlaamites received so fatal a blow, that they 
were forced to yield, and leave the victory to Palamas." 

At this moment a civil war raged in the empire, but it could not 
check the war of words; while the rising sun of every day might be 
said to witness the progress of the Ottoman arms, and some new 
member was severed from the sapless trunk. Nice, and Nicomedia, 
with the whole province of Bithynia, as far as the shores of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont, had submitted; and all the territory of 
Asia Minor soon acknowle^d the Moslem yoke. The monuments 
of classical and Christian antiquity which had ornamented the cities 
of Ephesus, Laodicea, Sardis, and Pergamus, were trampled in the 
dust; and that era of desolation opened, the fatal effects of which 
the traveller laments, as he moves over the ruins of cities which were 
once the scenes of splendour and festivity. Before the fourteenth 
century had completed half its course, parties of the same Turks 
were invited into Europe during the intestine quarrels of the throne; 
and in the reign of Cantacuzenus, Thrace beheld the establishment 
of a Turkish colony. When John Palmologus, in 1355, found him¬ 
self sole master of the empire, it consisted only of a space of ground 
between the Propontis and the Euxine, of about fifty miles in length 
and thirty in brefuith, with the city of Byzantium! 

From this time no contemporary historian details the events of 
the remfuning thirty-six years of Palseologus, a period of hopeless 
disaster, during which we look in vain for any vestiges of science or 
learning, though some studies might probably be prosecuted in a 
nation which was halfttually studious. In the meantime, the Otto- 
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mans, under Aniurath I. and then under his son, the sultan Bajazet, 
extended their European conquests; the Byzantine throne was dis¬ 
graced by civil discord; the capital was hemmed in by the vicinity 
of hostile armies; audits final overthrow was postponed only by the 
opportune intervention of the mighty Tamerlane. 

But let me interpose a more ^easing subject. In the cells of a 
convent in Constantinople lived a recluse, named Maximus Planudes, 
a man of letters, and wdll versed in his own and in the Latin tongue.'*.*^ 
In the former he wrote many‘tracts on religious and miscellaneous 
subjects; and he translated irom the Latin the Cmnmmtaries of 
Caesar, the ConsolUion of Boethius, and some treatises of St. Augus¬ 
tin. I remarked, that, from the residence of the Latins in the East, 
their language was likely to be diffused, and their more ancient pro¬ 
ductions, ecclesiastical and profane, gradually to command the 
attention of scholars. But other works, beside those of a; graver 
cast, found an admirer in Planudes. lie translated the Metamor¬ 
phoses (jf Ovid into Greek prose ; and W'e may be allowed to think, 
that the more sombre musings of the cloister would be sometimes 
interrupted by the playful effusions of the Koman poet. The trans¬ 
lator, it is plain, could not be a gloomy monk; and we have a fur¬ 
ther proof of his temper, in the compiktion of another work. This 
was entitled, Jtnthohgia, or a Collection of Epigrams and other short 
fugitive pieces. • 

Of these fitwers of the Grecian muse there had been prior collec- 
•tions; and some, as those of Meleager and Philip of Thessalonica, of 
a very ancient date. To them, abofit the time of Justinian, suc¬ 
ceeded Agathias, a citizen of Constantinople, who was followed, but 
aft^r a li#tig interval, by Maximus Planudes. These various collec¬ 
tions, or garlands of flowers, are extant; from which the curious 
critic, ns from more voluminous productions, has been enabled to 
pronounce on the more or less classical taste and character of the 
age by which they were produced. Simplicity and purity of diction, 
Combined with elegance, are conspicuous in Meleager and, in Philip 
—^the last of whom was coeval with Augustus Cesar;—there is 
more labour, more conceit, more pomp of expression in Agathias; 
and equal, or perhaps more blemishes, in Planudes; but associated 
with a reserve which does him honour, and with a cautious rejection 
of what was immoral and obscene. Of him, however, it has rather 
severely been remarked, that he raked together the loose miscellanies 
and scattered fragments of his time, not aware that, by his exertions, 
he was bequeathing and perpetuating to succeeding ages the figure 
of his country, enfeebled, helpless, exhausted, and nearly sunk into 
dotage. Still it is in the selection alone, unless when their own 
muse speaks, that such writers may be censured. The age must 
answer for the style; but they who are acquainted with the GiSreek 
Anthologies will, I think, admit that they furnished exquisite beau- 
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ties in every affe.’ They relate, besideB, to subjects that will be 
interesting as long as youth and gaiety delight; as long as wine and 
flowers and beauty captivate, or the contrary ideas of old age and 
death, of sickness, Wiishment, neglected love, or forsaken friendship, 
can excite a pleasing sorrow, or impress a tender melancholy. 

On the death of Palaeologus in 1391, his son Manuel was in pos¬ 
session of the throne, a prince whose filial piety is recorded, and 
.^hose name also is on the list of authors, on*account of Ijome small, 
tracts which remain, one of which, addressed to his son, treats of the 
“ Study of the polite Arts.” “ TWs son was John Palseolo^s, who 
succeeded to his lather in 142<'>, of whom, and of Ms immediate pre¬ 
decessors, it has been feelingly remarked, that the histories of their 
lives are like the words of dying men, interrupted and imperfect, as 
if they sympathised with the condition of their agonising country. 

In the preceding centuries, when danger threatened the empire, 
it had been a favourite measure with its rulers to propose terms of 
union with the Roman church; the prelude to which they ^ regu¬ 
larly proposed should be the succour of a powerful array. The 
friendly or hostile aspect, therefore, of the Greek emperors towards 
the pope and the Latins might, it lias been ingeniously observed, be 
considered as the thermometer of their prosperity or distress. Within 
the last hundred years, the younger Andronicus and-Cantacuzenus 
had in vain entered into a negotiation on this subject: John Palteo- 
logus had first entered into a secret treaty; and when that was 
inefficient, he himself visited the Roman court, as a suppliant, 
pledged himself to the belief <A' its doctrines, implored aid against 
the common enemy of the Christian name, and returned without 
effecting the object of his journey. Thirty years after his return, 
hb son Manuel solicited the Latin powers, and passed also in per¬ 
son into Italy, into France, and England, everywhere honoured, 
pitied, and praised, when, shaping his course back through Germany, 
he reached his capital with the conviction of experience, that the 
European kingdoms were as little disposed as, from circumstances, 
they were able, effectually to contribute to his relief. In these suc¬ 
cessive measures—in all of which the point of ecclesiastical miion 
had iqiparently some share—there was no sincerity on the side of 
the ooi^ and church of Constantinople. 

But when J<dm Faleeologus, the second of the name, succeeded to 
the throne in 1425, he listened, it should seem, with some sincerity, 
to thp proposal of meeting tlie pope in a general council, and of 
terminating the long agitated question. If effectual succours could 
not now be obtained from the West, it was evident that the throne 
of Byzantium must fall. A negotiation was opened; the fathers, 
who were assembled at Basil, and who had quarrelled with Eugenius 
IV J'styling themselves the representatives and judges of the catholic 
church, pressed Palseologus to join their meeting. On his side. 
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Kngenius was not less active, and his invitation and offers were con¬ 
veyed in language more conciliatory and respectful. The emperor 
hraitated, but finally took his resolution, and embarked on board the 
Koman gallies with a numerous retinue. He was accompanied by 
Joseph, the Byzantine patriarch, with his proper officers;—twenty- 
one prelates of the first rank, of whom some represented the bishops 
of other sees, and three, also, were vic.ars of the patriarchal chairs of 
sTerusslein^eAleaaiidria, and Antioch; monks and men of learning, 
who held various offices aboul^the person of the emperor or in the 
church, who were designed to display the sanctity and the science of 
that church and oii their country. 

What was the precise number of persons convened for this solemn 
occasion, does not appear; but from the names of many that are 
recorded, and from the conviction felt by the Greeks that they should 
bo greatly out-numbered in a Latin assembly, we may conclude that 
they would be careful, as far as their attemlance could be procured, 
not to omit any whose talents or attainments might ensure, if not a 
final victory, at least some temporary triumph to their cause. We 
may then safely affirm, that the Uoman gallies were freighted with 
the living literature of Greece. 

These gallies first anchored at Venice, and thence the strangers 
proceeded to Ferrara, where the pontiff was, and where, after a 
delaj' of si.v months, the council w.is opened in file month of Octolw, 
1438. , 

• Four principal questions had been agitated between the two 
churches: 1. The use of leavened oi*unleavened bread in the sacri¬ 
fice of the altar. 2. The nature of purgatory. 3. The procession 
of the holy Spirit, and the addition of the Latins^ to the creed, of 
the words fUioifue. 4. The supremacy of the Koman bishop. The 
two last points were deemed the most important; and though the 
Greeks had fur a long time been little inclined to admit the absolute 
primacy of the Roman see, it was on the points of the third article 
that the minds of the Eastern churches were more immoveably fixed. 
Ten champions on each side were chosen to manam the debates; 
and in the various conferences and discussions which ensued, it is 
not easy to decide by whom the greatest acuteness, address, learning, 
pr eloquence was displayed. Bessarion, the metropolitan of Nice, 
and ifiirk of Ephesus, were the principal Greek speakers; the first, 
.deeply versed in ecclesiastical science, and powerfully impressive, 
hilt conciliating and ever master of himself: the latter, equal, per¬ 
haps, in learning, but frownrd, untractable, contentious, and skilled 
in the management of oftensive war.' After sixteen sessions, many 
of which were passed'in warm debates, in which little advance 
towards pacification was made,'the synod was translated to Flo¬ 
rence. • 41 

. Here, in the first session, John Palaeolc^us entered into some 
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discussion with the celebrated Koman cardinal, Julian Cseserini; 
after which the debates on the procession of the Divine Spirit were 
resumed, and continued with much vehemence. But was concord 
to arise from litigation ? The subject was exhausted; the resources 
only of the comMtants in attack or defence were inexhaustible, and 
the return of the bishops to their churches and of the emperor to 
his capital would no longer be delayed. “ AVe will dispute no 
lon^r,^' observed tlie Greeks, in a deputation to their adversaries; 
“ disputation generates only strife p abundant answers are ever 
ready to what we advance, and while we listen to you, we perceive 
that there can be no end of speaking. Let some other means of 
union be devised.” In an elaborate and impressive address to his 
brethren, Bessarion of Nice urged the necessity of union, if they 
would rescue themselves, their religion, and their country, from 
inevitable ruin. Other conferences were Iwld, professions of faith 
were presented and mutually rejected; but no expedient which was 
devised proved successful, when the emperor, impatient of farther 
delay, proposed that they should come to a peremptory aecision. 
The Greeks severally gave their opinions, which, as usual, were 
not unanimous; but they finally agreed, with the exceptions of 
Mark of Ephesus and Sophronius of Anchiala, that the doctrine of 
the I.aitins on the procession of the Divine Spirit might be admitted, 
and the union established. 

In this stage of the business Palacologus judged it prudent not to 
lose the favourable moment, and to treat with his holiness on the 
measure of granting succour, A negotiation was omned, and 
Eugenius agreed, that—1. the pope should furnish the Greeks with 
ships and bear the expenses of their return; 2, that he should an¬ 
nually maintain three hundred soldiers and two gallies to guard the 
city of Constantinople; 3, that the gallies which conveyed pilgrims 
to Jerusalem should sml to Constantinople; 4, that when the 
emperor had occasion for twenty gallies for six months, or of ten for 
a year, the Boman bishop should supply them: 3, if land forces 
were wanted, that the latter should earnestly solicit the Christian 
princes to march to the relief of Byzantium. 

The great point of controversy was settled; but some difficulties 
remain^ of which the prineijm was the question of the Boman 

? riniacy. On this, however, they finally agreed; and the Act of 
Inion being committed to writing, it was signed on the 5th of July, 
1439, by the emperor, the Greeks, and by the Latin members. Math 
of Ephesus alone remained unsh^en.’ 

If the calculations of Palteologus on the success of the union were 
very sanguine, he must have been miserably disappointed when the 
Venetian gallies, on board of which he and his Greek prelates 
reiiraed, touched the Byzantine shore. Murmurs and dissatisfac¬ 
tion were everywhere perceived; the subscribers were treated as 


I See the Acts of the Floreutine Syaod. Con. Geu. vUi. 
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men who had sacrificed their conscience and the honour of their 
ancient feith to the lure of worldlj^ interest; and it soon appeared 
that even that was a baseless &bric, as few among' them had the 
resolution to justify their own work or to defend the principles of 
the union. Mark of Kphesus alone was received as the champion of 
orthodoxy; and it was not long, though the emperor stood firm to 
the union, before the greater part of the unionists withdrew their 
pames fro^the act, and -with an increased zeal abetted the former 
schism, ouch was the state oflthlngs when Palaeologus died, in the 
year 1448, leaving the vain shadow of an empire, but the sad reality 
of peril and of car® to his brother Constantine. 

I have briefly stated the leading incidents of this transaction 
because it was intimately connected with the interests of letters, and 
because, as I observed, whoever at the time among the Greeks possessed 
the reputation of learning was selected to attend the deputation. The 
talents which the speakers displaj'cd wcre'certainly eminent, and their 
cause in some points was tenable; but the determination of the em¬ 
peror to^ftect the union from motives of the most urgent policy, the 
despondency of the Greeks when they thought of their falling country, 
the defection of the learned Bessarion when his aid was most wanted, 
and the acute reasoning of the adverse party, whom the long esta¬ 
blished discipline of their schools had rendered adepts in the art of 
disputation, ensured to the Latins, from the first opening of the 
synod, a certainty of victory. 

. 1 have already spoken of Bessarion, who remained behind or soon 
returned to Italy. Amongst the othdJs, the most signal were Mark 
of Ephesus, who has been sufficiently noticed; the Russian metro¬ 
politan I^ydore, who, with Bessarion, went over to tic Latins; Gre- 
gonas Mflissenus, the confessor of Palmologus, and a great promoter 
of the union; Georgius Scholarius, called also Gennadius, a man 
who was esteemed by some as “ the most learned of the Greeks 
Georgius Gemistus,’ a Platonic philosopher, in the synod opposed to 
ihe Latin scholastics, and of whom even Bessarion said, “ that 
he was an honour to his country, and would continue to be its 
ornamentSylvester Syropulus, the chief attendant on the Byzan¬ 
tine patriarch, who strenuously defended the cause of his church, 
but was prevailed upon to sign the union, and who afterwards com¬ 
piled the History of the Council.’ 

, As these men were really famed for learning, though they might 
give way to the Latins on the particular points in dispute, and as 
their stay in Italy was little short of two years, the incident would 
naturally tend to ditfuse a more general knowledge of the Greek 
language, and to recommend the attainments of the strangers to imi¬ 
tation. \Ve know that the mind of the Italians had already been 
carefully prepared, and that curiosity was everywhere alive, 'f he 

‘ See Bib. G. v. 43, x. ’ Ibid. 739. 

’ See,Hist. Literat. xv.; Syn. Florent. Con. viii. 
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Mend to Christian j)eace may therefore lament, that the Miits of the 
Florentine union were so transient; but a friend to letters, when he 
contemplates the benefits which were derived from the synod in the 
reviving state of intellectaal curiosity in the West, will rejoice tliat it 
was held. 

After the departure of the Greeks, Eugenius had not been un¬ 
mindful of his engagements, and a crusade was formed against the 
Turks, which, after some success, was calamitously tertpiimtcd by 
the battle of Warna. In 1451, Mahbmet II., the son of the second 
Amurath, ascended the Ottoman throne ; in 1453, Constantinople 
was besieged; and, after fifty-three days, was taloen by storm on the 
29th of May, the emperor Constantine Imving fallen in the breach. 
In the devastation which ensued we cannot but deplore, amidst other 
losses, the destruction of many monuments of art, and the dispersion 
of libraries. One hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts arc said 
to have dis^peared; but of the classic treasures of Greece an inesti¬ 
mable portion had already been deposited in Italy, and the art of 
printing had been invented. On the evening of the d.iy of the cap¬ 
ture, the sultan entered the imperial city in triumph; viewed its 
still remaining monuments, and proceeded to establish the forms of a 
new government, and the rites of the Moslem worship. 

Three Greek historians, who have recorded the more recent events 
of the empire, Michael Oucas,’ Laonicus Chalcocondyles, and Geor¬ 
gius Phranea,= survived its fall. Of Ducas we know,little till after 
the ruin of his country, when he withdrew to the island of Lcslais# 
and there served its prince. Who was a Cliristian tributary of the 
Turkish sultan. His Byzantine History begins with the year 1341, 
and comes dowp to 1462, when Lesbos also was captured hy the 
Turks.* The work of Chalcocondyles comprises, in ten books,'the 
Greek and Turkish history from 1300 to 1463. He was an Athe¬ 
nian i but nothing is known of his life and character.* From his 
early youth Pliranea was employed in the service of the state and 
palace. His lections were numerous, his military commands cona 
raicuous; and he was in the highest favour with his last master, 
Constantine, when, after bis death, which he witnessed, and the fall 
of the imperial city, he was carried into captivity and sold as ahlave. 
On the recovery of his liberty he joined the despot of Peloponnesus, 
Thomas, the brother of Constantine, whom he served, till that country 
also wa-s subdued. He then bade a last farewell to Greece, revisited 
many cities of Italy, and finally rested in the island of Corcyra, 
where he took the monastic habit, and wrote his History. It relates, 
in four books, from 1260 to 1477, the events of the Byzantine state, 
to the melancholy catastrophe of which he was an eye witness.® 

**‘Schocll, i. 280., calls him John Sucas. * See Schoell, i. 2fi0. 

* See Hist. Liter, xv.; also Bib. G. v. f>, vi. 

* Bib. O. ibid. Schoell, i. 281, culls him Pbranzes, or Phranza. 

* Sec Bib. G. v. 0, vi. 
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But though Grfcecc, ot rather its capital, Byzantium, could to its 
latest period boast of literature and of learned men, had not its lan¬ 
guage been signally corrupted by the innovating Irand of time, and 
the operations of war and commerce ? It is agreed that many words 
of foreign origin had teen admitted into the national dialect, but 
that a purer idiom was spoken in the court, and taught in the schools. 
A learned Italian, who had long resided at Constantinople, described 
the state oJ*its language about thirty years before the conquest of 
the Turks. “ The vulgar speech,” says he, “ has teen depraved by 
the people, and infected by the arrivms of strangers and merchants, 
who daily flock to*tUe city and mingle with its inhabitants. It is 
from the disciples of such a school that the Latins received the trans¬ 
lations of Plato and Aristotle; so obscure in sense, and so vapid in 
spirit. But the Greeks who have escaped this contagion, and whom 
we ourselves both follow and imitate, even now in tamiliar discourse 
speak the tongue of Aristemhanes and Euripides, of the historians, 
orators, jnd philo.sopher3 of Athens, and the style of tlieir writings 
is still more daborate and correct. The persons who, by their birth 
and oflBces, are attached to the court, retain the ancient dignity and 
elegance of speech; and above all the women of quality, who, wholly 
excluded from all intercourse with strangers, preserved, without 
allpj’, the genuitie and pure idiom of their fathers.” 

There may be some exaggeration in this statement of the Italiah 
writer; hut teis remarkable that Cicero, in speaking of the women 
of rank in the polished days of the ^oman commonwealth, praises 
the purity of their language, which was not tainted by any vicious 
novelty, and accounts for it almost in the same words. “ Women,” 
he ^bsor»es, “ more easily retain the genuine graws of language, 
because, unused to a variety of sounds, they quit not those which 
they first acquired. When I hear the ancient Laclia speak, I seem 
to listen to the accents of Plautus or Naevius; so chaste, so simple 
are the tones of her voice, free from affectation and even from imita¬ 
tion. Thus, I say, her father spoke, and her more ancient progeni¬ 
tors.” In another work, he mentions, with the same applause, the 
names of other illustrious Roman ladies.* 

Among the Greeks, besides a numerous and opulent clergy, 
neither the pionks in their retirement, nor the princes on the throne 
with their' ministers, had ceased to cultivate letters, and the schools 
philosophy and eloquence continued to be frequented. These 
were fortunate circumstances; but it was still more fortunate that 
Greece, with her schools and libraries, and treasures of living learn¬ 
ing, was not overwhelmed ly the Turkish arms, till all the realms of 
Europe were prepared to afford them an asylum, and to profit by the 
eircumstanccs which occasioned their dispersion. 


• J)e Oral. iii. 45 ; J3e Claris Orot. all. 
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A gcncrid view—The Saracens establish themselves in Africa and Spain— 
They encourage letters—Their grammar—Eloquence—Poetry—Philo- 
logy — Lexicographers—Philosophy — Ethics and asceticism'—Medi¬ 
cine—Natural History—Mathematics—Geography—Hist(»ry—The fall 
of Granada, the last Moorish settlement—And of the Caliphate—The 
three Arabian historians—Conclusion. 

As the sketch which 1 shall now attempt to give of Arabian litera¬ 
ture is, in its commencement, contemporary with the most forlorn 
era of which I have treated in Ahe preceding work, particularly under 
the Lombard ^vernment in Italy, I must request that the reader 
will kindly look back to that portion of my history. 

When we consider the desolating policy which inspired’the pkins 
of the followers of Mahomet, and the fanaticism by which they were 
achieved, the last wonder to be expected was, the cultivation of 
learning and the gentle arts of peace. One hundred years after the 
flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina, which was in 622, and 
is the first year of the He^a, the arms and dominions of his suc¬ 
cessors extended from India to the Atlantic ocean, over the various 
and distant provinces, which may be comprised under thi^general 
names of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain. 

In the earliest accounts of the Arabias, the native inhabitants ate 
said to have possessed a taste for letters, considered as restricted 
principally to eloquence and poetry; and great praise is bestowed 
upon* the force and the harmony of their language: but when we are 
told that they had fourscore words to signify honey, two hundred a 
serpent, five hundred a lion,' a thousand a sword, and to illustrate 

•,^M. Grangeret de la Grange, a learned Orientalist, informs me that in 
Arabic there are in reality but two words to express a lion, but the Arabians 
make use of inflilite paraphrases. For instance, instead of either of the two 
words in question, they would say: the father of severity, a term implying 
the terrible aspect of the animal. 
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each of which whole treatises were compiled, I must be allowed to 
withhold my assent from the philolo^cal prodigy. When a lan¬ 
guage is pe^lexed by synon^ous words, these are known to We 
arisen from an intercourse with other nations, caused by conquest 
or by commerce; but it is said that the Arabians were never subju¬ 
gated, and they lived in a state of independent seclusion. Whence 
then could so stupendous a multiplication of superfluous words have 
proceeded; aond at a time when their compositions were committed 
fo the repository of memoiy, rather than of books ? 

Their poets, as was primarily the case among all nations, were 
their historians, wjiose verses recorded the distinction of descents, 
of which the Arabians were proud, the rights of families, and the 
memory of great exploits. But even in poetry, the freeborn spirit 
of tho Arabians would not be shackled by many rules; and their 
eloquence has been compared to loose gems, brilliant, but not im¬ 
proved by artificial combination; or less elegantly, to “ sand with¬ 
out lime.” It was not by a discourse methodically arranged, as 
among (he Greeks and Homans, but by the fulnes,s of insulated 
periods, the harmony of expression, and the acuteness of proverbial 
sayings, that the Arabian orator aimed to rouse his hearers.' 

Though educated in the purest dialect of tlie Arabian language, 
Mahomet is said to have been illiterate, and not even to have been 
able to read. “ As to acquired learning,” observes Sale, “ it is coq,- 
fessed, that h^ had none at nil, ha«ng had no other education than 
;ivhat was customary in his tribe, who neglected, and perhaps 
despised, what we call literature; eateeming no language in com¬ 
parison with their own, their skill in which they gained by use and 
not by books, and contenting themselves with improving their 
pritate eKpcrience by committing to memory such passages of their 
poets as they judged might be of use to them in life.” From 
Mahomet, therefore, learning, even in its lowest branches, could 
look for no encouragement; and when we follow him and his 
immediate successors through the progress of their mighty achieve¬ 
ments, we tremble lest the monuments of past ages perishing in 
toe general wreck of nations, toe rhapsodies of the Koran should 
^one siiKvive. “ As to the books, of which you have made mention,” 
replied Omar, the second caliph, when consulted by his general 
Anrou about toe Alexandrian library, “ if there be in them what 
accords with the book of Go<i (meaning toe Koran), there is without 
toem all that is sufficient: if there be any thing in them repugnant 
to that book, we in no respect want them. Command them to be ail 
destroyed.”* This feet, which is not recorded by the historians 
nearest to toe times, may, not be untrue; hut it is not less certain, 
that the triumph of their faith by toms, rather than the preservation 

Sale's Preliminary Discourae to his Translation of the Koran. 

* Abnlphoi'agins Dynast. 114; Oxoo. 1063. 1 shall speak of him hereafter. 
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or the dissemination of liberal knowledge, was the objeet of 
Moslem ambition. 

Arabians l>egan ill; but they began as other nations had 
for it is only when success has ensiued security, and empire 
is established, that the mind begins to think of letters in the serenity 
of repose, and to seek for satisfaction and for feme in other occupa¬ 
tions than those of arms. It may be said, that the Arabian character 
had been suspended : that it returned to its native habitej when time 
and prosperity chilled the ardour or relaxed the energies of fanati¬ 
cism, and bigotry gave way to the suggestions of a laudable 
curiosity. 

Under the reign of the caliphs of the house of the Ommyiali, 
who, during ninety vears, resided at Dama-scus, the studies of the 
Moslems were confined to the interpretation of the Koran, and 
to the eloquence and poetry of their native tongue, which was 
generally diffused through the vast extent of all their conquests. 
Indeed, the caliph Walid I. prohibited the use of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, and ordered the Arabic to be substituted in its place. Ilut 
on the accession of the Abbassides to the caliphate in 750, Alman- 
zor, the second of the (^nasty, remove‘d the seat of empire to 
llagdad, the foundations of which he laid on the banks of the Tigris, 
W'here it soon became the most splendid city of the East. The 
simplicity of the first caliphs was now succeeded by the magnificence 
<Sf ^e I’ersian court; and Almanzor, who had personally cultivated 
science, profe.ssed himself the lover of letters and of learned men.. 
He offered rewards to such assshouldi produce translations of Greek 
authors on the subjects which were must adapted to the taste of his 
countrymen—philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine— 
by which meanB he hoped to enrich his native literatuffe, anff to 
excite the attention of his subjects to higher attainment. The 
successors of Almanzor pursued the same track. Their amba-ssadors 
at Constantinople, and tlieir agents in other parts, collected the 
volumes of Grecian learning, which were translated by the most 
skilful interpreters. Men of genius were exhorted to pursue them 
with assiduity; and the vicars themselves of the prophet were some¬ 
times seen to assist with pleasure at the conversations of thodsamed. 
Then it was, in the lofty language of Eastern eloquence, that men 
of science were denominated “ luminaries that dispel darkness; lords 
of human kind; of whom, when the _world becomes destitute, H 
again sinks into barbarism.”! 

When the son of Mesuach, a young Nestorian Christian, retiring 
from his own country, first entered Bagdad, it is related ‘ that 
appeared to have discovered a new world. He saw that the follow¬ 
ers of Christ and of Mahomet were there engaged in the pursuit ot 
the,, liberal arts. Here then he remained, applying himself tc 

! Abulpbar. Dynast. KiO. 

“ Leo Afric. de viris lllust. ap. Arab. Bib. 0. vi. 9, xiii. 
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me(llcln<», philosophy, and astronomy. His acquirements became 
^rcat, and his knowledge of languages extensive; whence, himself 
Ijeing a treasure of learning, he was chosen to attend on prjnoe 
Alinamon, the son of the calijm Heron-ahKaschid, and to accompany 
him on an important embassy. But the great deference which was 
shown to him displeased the caliph. “Why have you this Christian,” 
he said to his son, “ so constantly about your person ?”—“ I keep 
him as an artist,” replied Almamon, “ and not as the director of my 
conscienc^; and your highness is aware how much the Jews and 
Christians are necessarily employed in your states.” Another 
instructor of Alimmion was the Persian Kessai, who, one day calling 
on the prince, v^en he was at table with his friends, was not 
admitted, but recciv(Hl from him the following lines: “ There is a 
season for study, and a season for amusement: the present hour 
belongs to friendship and the joys of the table.”—Kessai on the back 
of the same leaf wrote, “ Were you well appriseil of the excellence 
of learning, you would prefer the pleasure which it can give, to 
wliat ybu now enjoy; and did you know who waits at your door, 
you would rbe, and coming, on your knees thank Heaven for the 
favour which it shows you.” The prince rose, and attended on his 
master.* 

On the accession of Almamon to the caliphate in 813, anxious as 
he was himself to acquire knowledge, and to instil the same desire 
into the public mind, he invited learned men from all nations to his 
^court, whatever might Ik) their religion; and collecting from them 
the names of the most celebrated autlMirs, and the titles of the works 
■which they had published in the Greek, the Syriac, and Persian 
languages, he directed journeys to be undertaken, and volumes to be 
pUtchasdH. The number of these, says the historian, was immense. 
The next point was, to select what wa.s deemed most valuable under 
cacli head of science, and to proceed to the business of translation. 
The son of Mesuach presided over this important work, when, it is 
«ai<l, that among many others, the volumes of Galen on Medicine, 
and all the trtjatises of Aristotle, were translated into Arabic. Thus 
enriched, as it seemed to them, with the best stores of Grecian 
leamii^ they committed the residue to the dames, as useless, or 
perhaps as dangerous to the Mralem faith. Indeed, ots tlic auetei^ 
Cato once feared the contagion of Grecian eloquence, the sages of 
the law looke^d wdth jealousy upon the introduction amongst them of 
philosophy and other speculative studies, to which their caliph was 
peculiarly addicted. And his friendship for Mesuach also gave 
offence to them when he observed: “ Surely, as I entrust to him the 
care of ray body, wherein dwells the immortal part of me, I may 
well commit to him the superintendence over words and writings, 
in many of which neither his faith nor mine has any concern.” • It 
was iu the capacity of physicians that many Chriatiai^ continued 
to be employed in the court of Bagdad. 

^ D^llei'belot, Bib. Orient, art. Kessai. 
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Almainon reined twenty yemrs. He was the greatest prince of 
a dynasty which was celeb^ed for great men, and is represented to 
us as possessing, besides the virtues of a king and the talents of a 
warror, the more pleasing endowments of generosity and gentleness, 
which were embellished by literary taste. When, in terms highly 
courteous and Mattering, he applied to the court of Byzantium, say¬ 
ing, that could the cares of government have allowed it, he would 
have waited in person on the emperor, he received the ntde answer; 
“ That the sciences which had reflected gibry on the Bdman name 
should not be communicated to barbarians.” 

But the splendour of the caliphate soon began, to decline ; and it 
is related’ tliat Kadhi, who reigned early in the tenth century, was 
“ the last who harangued the people from the pulpit; who passed 
the cheerful hours of leisure with men of learning and taste; whose 
expenses, revenues, and treasures, whose table or magnificence had 
any resemblance to those of the ancient caliphs.” But the unwieldy 
weight and cumbrous magnitude of the empire were the principal 
causes of its ruin. Extensive powers were necessarily delegated to 
the distant emirs or governors, and when they had armies and 
treasures at their command, these soon became the instruments of 
ambition. We then behold the rise of independent monarchies. 
But if by these revolts the caliphate was divided and weakened by 
division, it is probable that ruin was by this means averted from the 
rimaining kingdoms of the Christian ■«’orld, which seemed to be 
threatened by the union of such a mightj' power. , 

While the Arabian mind, by the means which I have mentioned, 
and principally through the course of the ninth century, was expanded 
and enriched by the treasures of (ireece, the reader will recollect 
what was the state of things in the West when Charlemagne itas 
dead, and all the hopes which his labours had excited of the return 
of better days were extinguished. 

The various revolts which dismembered the Moslem empire form 
the principal'subject of the annals of the Saracensi but 1 shall notices 
as connected with letters those only of Africa and Spain.’ 

By Amrott, the general of Omar, £gy}>t liad been completely 
subdued in 641, and within a few years was begun the cowpiest of 
Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic ocean. The usual tide of 
success attended the arms of Abdallah, and after the establishment 
of the house of Ommiyah, Akbah, the general of the caliph Moa- 
wiyah, vye are told, pursued his career of victory till it was checked* 
by the "waves of the boundless ocean. Before the close of the century 
the conquest of Africa was complete, when Spain was invaded from 
its shores, and about the year 713 reduced to a Moslem province. 

. This province, however, was the theatre of the first successful 

< Abnlfeda, Annal. Moslem. 261. 

’ M. Cardonne ptiUisbed in Paris, in 1705, a Hhtoire de TAfriijue i t de 
rEsfagne sous la domination des Arabis. 
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revolt agfaiiMl: the caliphe, Ja tiie nroecriptiqn at' 4)i‘ 
about the ^ear 750, a roval yoGth a( the name ^ Ah6$iheiiiia(^^^M 
escaped. He wandered ttom die banks of the Enphrates th'jfi 
values of Hoiint Atlas, wks invited into Spain by the fkimida to|(S 
fallen Uiinily, landed on the coast of Andalusia, on^ idter a saowSjlpM 
struggle, establislied the throne of Cordova, ip the year 75S, ^ 

Tim example of Spain seems to have encouraged many simiiar 
of rehelliom* In 812 the great rsvolation commenced in A^tmiL 
which finally terminated in thi establishment of two Independ^^ 
sovereignties in the ratimite dynasty, die seats of which were at 
Cairo in Egypt, and at Fez on me shores of the Western Ocean. 

We have seen the encouragement which was given td letters by 
Almomon at Bagdad, which was sometimes imitated hy his successors 
of the same Une, and extended to many other cities. The same 
conduct calls for our admiration in their rivals, the Fatimites of 
Africa and the Ommiades of Sp^n. They hecaiue the patrons 
of learning, and their example, communicating a general spirit of 
emulatioA, diffused a taste for letters, whilst rewards and stipends 
allured the learned to their courts, and operated as a powerM 
stimnlus to intellectual exertion. If Bagdad could hoist of its 
richly endowed colle^ in which instruction was fyeely commum- 
cated, and of its<profusion of volumes, collected from every region 
the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the ricn, the earn* 
splendid distiiictiOD was possessed by Cairo and Cordova. Tba 
rs>yal library of the Fatimites is said to have consisted of one hnndredl 
thousand manuscripts, and the colledtion of Spain was ftr more 
abundant. Cordovv with the n^acent towns <h Halajm, AunBria, 
and Murcia gave Inrth to many writeih; and it is rejated that above 

seventy public libraries were opened in the cities of Andalusia.’-- 

But it is now proper to be more particular. . 

I have before me an interesting work on the literature of th« 
Saracens during the most splendid era of their government; ai^ 
though its contents under many heads may {Hrinoipally regard Spain, 
they will be found adequately to represent, the general standard w 
learning in its fhll extent and character, wliether at Cordova or Fo% 
at CairMr at Bagdad.* In these seats of empre, though so widdty 

« . It 

> I have copied this ebort statement ftom Mr. Gibbon, rid. V., hovftg 
'pfcviously cooBulted ibe autborities whieb he qnotes: Bib. bfopi. 
Leo Aflic.; B’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. iw* 

e Beferriuq to this vorlc (rol. v. 381), Mr. Gibbon eiys, “ 1 am ba^jr Ut 
possess a splendid and interesting work, wbitdi has been distahiiled Aifin, 

' presents by the court of Madrid: bibliotheca JrMeoSi^afa 
noiensis, opera et itudio MicluulU Oatiri, SyrO‘3foronita Jifafriti St' 
Folio, Tomes prior, 1760. Timsit posterior, 1770. The execution of fids 
work dors honour to the Spanish press: the MSS. to the Dumber of iSfit, 
are judicionfdy deseed by the editor, and bis copious extracts.throw aw 
light ou the Mahometan literature and bistory of Spdb. These relies ( 

K E 
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MiMisted, the same language was spoken, and the same taste seemed 
to peevsdh It is indeed proper to add that the works to which I 
now allude, and on the stj'le and contents of which our judgment 
must be formed, m» many of them not tlie peculiar offspring of the 
Spanish school. Xet me, however, profess my ignorance of the 
oriental tongues, and my gratitude therefore to the learned inter¬ 
preters who have transfused their ^irit into the languages most 
oommon in Europe. And il^ when these versions ar^^said to ho 
most fidthftti, we feel not that glow df admiration whieh is expressed 
by the adepts in the original idioms, the cause may lie principally 
ascribed to the diversity of eastern manners ami t*) the extravagance 
of eastern imagery. If the more temperate climate of Spain have 
rendered this less glaring, and intercourse with its Christian natives 
have effected other clianges, still, while the language remained un¬ 
altered, the primitive models must have left a permanent impression. 

It must at the sauic time he admitted that the Arabian volumes 
possess mucK which to our ajiprehension could only have a local 
value and a temporary interest. But on many of our cffvn pro¬ 
ductions they surely would be authorised to pass tlie same judgment. 
And while we freely censure their partial histories, thejr codes and 
commentaries on the law of their prophet, tltBr endless interpreta¬ 
tions of the Koran, and the whole mass of polemics, mystics, 
scholastics, and moralists, we should not refuse the same liberty to 
au Arabian critic, who, admitted to turn over the volumes which 
crowd our libraries, would soon discover ample grounds for just le-t 
crimination. Two things are remarkable—that they should have 
written so much, and that so much should liare been ereserved, when 
we consider that equal exertiotis wire not made in Greece or Rome 
in any former period, and that sucli sbamefui negligence as I Uhve 
often lamented disgraced the conduct of their descendants. But if 
the Arabians wrote much, it follows that they also read, or in other 
■words, that they ■were a literary people. 

Before the times of Mahomet, the Arabians or Saracens—for ths 
words with us are synonymous, whatever may have been the origin 
of the latter—possessing a natural flow of eloquence, were little 
acquainted with tiie rules of grammar. But in an early ipsriod of 
their conquests, an apprehension having arisen that a commixture of 
so many nations would vitiate the purity of their tongue, it became 
an object of solicitude to prevent this efiect, and fur this purpose • 
learned^en were directed to institute rules, and academies -eere 
founded with the same view. The names of not less than thirty early 
gTaimnariana are extant, among whom great difference of opinion 

novr secure ; but the task bad beeu enputely delayed, till, in the year 1671, 
a fire consumed the greatest part, of the Escnrial library, rich in the spoils 
of Grenada and Morocco.” A copy of this work, kindly entrusted to me by 
the earl of Matuiesbiiry, to whom it was presented by his Catholic m^esty, 
is now in my possession. 
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pTCTOilwl, anil commentaries in many volumes, and of an endless 
prolixity, continued to be published. Among these commentators 
not a few wcfe Spaniards. Grammar, even to an Arabian mind, 
ctvnld afford subjects for poetical composition; and Ebn> Malek, » 
native of Spain, celebrated for his universal knowledge, and who 
lived in the thirteenth century, has left behind him more than forty 
works on language, of which five are called poetical. When I speai 
of language*! must bo understood to mean t!;at of Arabia; for the 
•Saracens, proud in the riches of their native speech, disdained the 
■study Ilf any foreign tongue, and were .satisfied that translation 
should ojien the trftisures of Greece to their inspection. 

The two hundred and one works on grammar, which the Escurial 
library alone has preserved, sufficiently attest the scrupulous care 
with which tl^ji purity of the Arabic language was protected; its 
rules of jironunciation and syntax e.xplainw; its elegancies marked, 
and its obscurities elucidated. Even the accuracy and elegance of 
triuiscrijjtioii wliich is visible in many copies, so late as the sixteenth 
eontiiry of our era, must he viewed as a continued proof of sedulous 
Industry. AVorks of real philological science proceeded from all the 
schools'of the Arabim professors, and men of talents employed 
theiniielves in imravWing the intricacies of grammar; while no 
■standard of laifguage could he found in Christian Europe, while 
Latin was become obsolete, or served only to supply the material 
out of which, 4)y a slow proecs.s, the dialects of modern Europe ware 
to he formed; and while he who coijld barely read was deemed a 
man of erudition. “Then such,” exclaims our oriental linguist, 
“ was Arabia, the nurse of lettejS, when even Greece grew languid, 
thtk misti»!ss of Asia, of Africa, and of Europe. Her natives turned 
their minds with so much ardour to the cultivation of science, that, 
tliough it may almost he said that the world submitted to their arms, 
it remains a doubt whether the greatest renown he due to the splen¬ 
dour of these achievements, or to the tranquil cultivation of litera- 
ftire.”* 

It has been observed, that the ancient Arabians, though naturally 
eloquent were lax and desultory in their addresses, of which many 
passagSftn the Koran are a proof; and when more matured reflec- 
tipn had corrected the exuberance of fancy, this consideration 
impelled them to recur to the chastened models of Grecian eloquence. 
These were translated, and their principles adapted to the genius of 
the Asiatic tongue. From this time they could boast of the^ rheto¬ 
ricians, of whom it is boldly asserted, that they might he compared 
with Quintilian in perspicqity and truth of precept, whilst tiKy could 
vie with Cicero in Wuty and in oopiousness. Among the hrst was 
Ebn Alsekaki, a Persian, whose celebrated work is entitled The 

■ I Kbn sipaiibes soa, as Abou signifies fatfierj and both enter into the oow- 
positlbn of Arabian names. 

’ Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, i. 1—46. 
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of Seiencet, on which many commentaries have been written, and 
which, in the tumid languii^ of its admirers, has been called “ a 
boundless ocean, flowing- with everything precious.” Let no one, 
observes Alsekakt in his general precepts,' pretend to e-vcellencc in 
writing, whose mind has not been well-seasoned in the school of all 
the liberal arts. In his Universal Method, Algeaeri, another rheto¬ 
rician, states the several kinds of knowledge with which the orator 
shodld be furnished. He should possras, he says, the rules of grant-, 
mar; be skilled in the accuracies of his tongue; have present to h.is 
mind the proverbial sayings of his countrymen; be versed in the 
select writings of the poets; have a knowledge the laws and of 
the Koran, with a promptitude in applying them; and be conversant 
in the history of past events, particularly those in which the 
Moslems bore a part. In a third work on the s^e subject of 
oratory, the author, Alsiuthi, having spoken of the purity, the 
elegance, the force of the Arabian tongue, as an exempliftcation of 
his rules, adduces passages from the most approved write's, with 
their testimonies in support of his doctrine. 

Whilst the too luxuriant effusions of their minds were restrained 
by compliance with these canons of disciplin^^-e cannot doubt that 
the Arabs would attain the elevation of perfW eloquence. In the 
eleventh century, Athariri is extolled as a consummate orator. But, 
though the translations could not be deemed an accurate test, we 
cannot but regret that, from the sixty-eight works which fill this 
department some extracts have not been exhibited as samples of 
genuine Arabian eloquence when chastised by rule.' 

Besides the seven ’celebrated poets, who wrote before the age of 
Mahomet, and whose works on various sutajects, all of which have 
not much connexion with poetry, are highly esteemed by the 
Arabians,* the detailed catalogue of their successors in the same 
walk may be deemed endless. Not less than two hundred atid 
twenty copies of their works are contained in the Escurial libraryj 
many of which are by Spanish authors. Indeed, so addicted were 
|Ahe Arabians to poetry, and so flexible was their language, that not 
^ily the jejuhe rules of grammar, but philosophical and mathemati¬ 
cal c|uestions, jurisprudence and theology, and commen'^Kes or 
scholm on these and every other subject, were treated by them in 
poetical measure. Much has been written on the variety of this 
measure, which from the earliest times was rendered diversified and 
intricate, in elegies, epigrams, odes, and satires. But the praises of 
their heroes, paracnlarly of Mahomet, the descriptions of beautiiiil 
scenery, the events of war, the vicissitudes of fortune, the charms of 
virtue, the deformities of vice, th^ passion of love in all its modes 
and influences, together with apologues or moral tales, in an un¬ 
bounded variety, are those themes which appear most congenial with 
the taste of the Arabic muse. 

‘ Bib. Arab. Hisp; i. 17—62. 

’ They arc translated by Sir William Jones, vol. of bis -works. 
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That portion of Arabia ofUled Temen, or the Happy, from tiu 
(lelightfuIncM of its climate and the simple manners of its people, if 
the only country, it has been observed,' in which the scene of paeto* 
ral poetry can properly be laid. Placed under a serene sky, and 
exposed to the most favourable influence of the sun, Yemen takes itf 
name from a word which signifles verdure or felicity ; for in those 
climates, freshness of tlie shade and coolness of water, excite ideas 
.vdiich 8r(^*a1most inseparable foom l^iose of happiness. Poetry, 
besides, derives its principal ofnaments from the bwiAy of natui^ 
iihii^ics; whence the odours of Yemen, the musk of Hadramut, and 
the pearls of Omaian, supply a variety of allusions to- the Arabian 
poets. And if the remark be just, “that whatever is delightful to 
the .senses produces the beautiful when described,” what may not be 
expected from ea.stern poems, which turn so much on the loveliest 
objects of n.ature ? Beautiful expressions are obviously suggested 
by beautiful images. But Arabian poetry does not delight in these 
alone. The gloomy and terrible olyects which, when described, 
produce the suldiriie, are nowhere more common than in the desert 
and stony Arahias; and nothing Ls more frequently painted by their 
poets, than beasts of prey, precipices and forests, rocks and wilder- 
iiess<!S. 

When natuKd objects are sublime and beautiful, observes the same 
able judge,- such will be introduced as comparisons, and raetaphcfs, 
and allegoriae; for an allegory is a .string of metaphors, a metaphor 

• is a short simile, and the finest similes are drawn from nature. The 
dew of liberality and the udmtr of ^epuiatmi are metaphors very 
geneKilly used; but they are peculiarly proper iq the months of 
timse wjo have so much need of being refreshed.by the dews, and 
who gratify the sense of smelling by the sweetest odours. When 
many of the eastern figures are examined by these allusions, they 
seem to possess a grace to which in our northern climates they have 
no claim. 

* The Arabians of the plains, like the old IsTomades, dwelt in tents, 
and removed from place to place, according to the season, watching 
their floc ks and camels, repeating their native songs, and passing 
theiilWbs in the highest pleasures of which they Imd any con^- 
Jion, surrounded by the most delightful oVijects, and in the enjoy¬ 
ment of perpetual spring. And if the genius of eyery nation is 

-affected by its climate, that of the East must abound in liveliness ol 
fancy and in the richness of invention. Admirers also of beauty 
in thh human figure, the Arabians were pecnliarly susceptible of tbal 
passion which 1^ been aptly termed the genuine source of agree¬ 
able poetry. Love has* certainly the greatest share in all titeii 
poems ; and there is hardly an Segy, a panegyric, or even a satire, 
which does not open with the complaints of an unfortunate, hr tin 
.raptures of a successful lover. The description then follows of th< 

* I copy Sir William Jones; Essay on .-tsiatic Poetry, iv. * Ibid. 
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borse nr camel on wliich he is to be carried to the tent of the 
beloved object.' 

With this torn for poetry,*tbe Arabians had tlie advantage of a 
rich and heautifnl language, expressive, forcible, sonorous, and 
perh^ the. most copious in the world. From the fiuniiiarity of this 
pe(^le with the iiiost enchanting objects, from leading a cairn and 
tranquil life in a fine climate, addicted to the softer passions, and 
possessed of snob a langua^ as has been described, thfiy could Jbe 
deticient in ho mgredient vmch was requisite to give a vigorous, 
impulse to poetical composition, provided their manners and customs 
were at the same time favourable to the cultivation of the art. This 
was the case in a high degree. 

In the days of chivalry, it is probable that we learned froin the 
Arabiuis to honour our poets and minstrels; but we did not rise to 
the entliusiasm of our masters. Among them, when a poet made 
his first ^penrance, his tribe was saluted with tiie warmest gratula- 
tions. Happy, exclaimed the exulting multitude, W’ere they who 
now possessed a hero who would guard their honour, and a herald 
who would perpetuate the fame of their achievements. It was on 
this occasion, and when the birth of a son or the foaling of a colt of 
generous descent was announced, that such gtatulations were prin¬ 
cipally expressed. To keep alive an emulation among the poets, tho 
tubes are smd once a-year to liavc held a general assembly, before 
which they recited their compositions, sure of receiving every 
merited applause. Even the most admired of these compositions* 
were transcribed on i^yptiah silk in letters of gold, as were the 
seven oelebratejl poems already mentioned, and deposited in the 
public treasury, or suspended on the sides of the sacred ,Caaba,, at 
Mecca.® But Mahomet, intent on higher object*, suppressed this 
assembly; when the pursuits of poetry were checked, and by the 
interruption many of the ancient poems, which were chiefly pre¬ 
served by memory, were last. The.se days of barbarism s<K>n 
passed away, and the courts of the Baraoen princes were agaiif 
<^ned to tne bards, whose songs were rewarded with a munificences 
truly royal. 

With such stimulating patronage and inspiring honBSls, we 
cannot be surprised that poetry should bave| advance to faig^ per¬ 
fection among the Saracens. At the same time none of the causes 
which, with us,, bad affected language, bad begun to operate, and* 
theire had retained its primitive purity with the nicest care. This 
was also aided l^ the contempt in which they held the speech of 
other narions, though they could value the content* of their works. 
But our able^ linguists lament t^at no version can transfuse the 
elegant sweetness of the Arabian bards. This is an evil which can¬ 
not be avoided, even where many more steps of approximation ii®* 

' Sde the seven ancient poems translated by Sir Wm. Jones, vol. iv. 

• Sale's I’rclim. Disc. 30. 
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rerbal idiom, in nationol manners, and in natural oiyectS) exist thiB 
between Europe and Asia. , 

The hatred of idolatry was so deeply fixed in the mind of the 
Arabians, that if they could have received pleasure from the more 
sober elegances of the Grecian school, they would not have been 
induced to read their poets, or to have permitted tiiem to be 
translated. They seem, therefore, to have been strangers to the 
. iaythoiogy*of the Greeks; but they had a mythology of their om 
(iampo.sed of an exteuldve range of spiritual beings, whose agene 
might well have been introdneed into the ^io drama, had they &i 
lowed the rules at Aristotle, whose works they professed to admin 
or could the poets of Greece have captivated their attention. Th||. 
were barely acquainted with the naine of Homer; and not so mue 
eoidd probably be said of Virgil, nor of any of our western poett 
It h.as sometimes been made a charge against tho Christians o 
Spain and Africa that they withheld from the Moors, or did no 
thoimejvcs know the value of, the classical works of ancient Rome 
but these wore not esteemed even by the Greeks; and besides, it ii 
well known, tl)at the cause which has been assigned estranged thi 
Arabian mind from the perusal of our poets. 

The Arabians were uso strangers to dramatic compositions a: 
adapted to thff stage; and they seem not to have known the names 
of the tragic and comic writers of Greece. But they made up ^ol 
this deficieney by a species of writing, more fitted to the retired 

• habits of their women, which consisted of tales in all tbe infinite 
ramifications of Asiatic invention, ^from this source Europe drew 
abundantly.’ 

,Ab it would be little interesting, I have not specified tbe names, 
nor mentioned the contents and particular style of the works of tbe 
most celebrated poets, as they are found in the Escuria} collection. 
What has been generally observed may suffice; to which I will only 
add, that whilst the delicacy of the Arabians on certain points in 

•which theirfaitli seemed concerned has been extreme, and it may be 
tliought, in some degree, justly reproachful to our more pliant man- 
ners ,^the ir licentious and disgusting freedom on other subjects has 
passIlMll Ixiunds. But this ft^om has not escaped the severe cen- 
pure of their rulers. 

Under the head of Philology, many miscellaneous subjects, serious 

• and facetious, are •introduced; and as the reader may he ennous to 
see in what manner the learned Spaniard proceeds in his laborious 
work, ho may take> the following specimen. “ Tlw fest,” says he, 
“of the seventy-six works on pbiloWy is a copy, for elegance and 
beauty of writing, inferior to none, decorated with golden lines and 
asterisks, and completed on the fourth day of the month Gemadi, of 

S'the Hegira 789, of Christ 1387, for the use of the king of Motoooo. 

* Por further infaimation on the Asiatic poets, the reader may consult the 
works of Idir WiUiaii|.loneB, ami other modern publications. 
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It contains a work highly valued by the Arabians, in prose and 
verse, entitled Aead<nnic Hdrirecm Orations, from tiie name of the 
author Hariri, and which may be considered as a chara<Eeristic 
specimen of AraMan' elegance and learning. The discourses are 
Sty, many of which portray the manners of the a{^ and are named 
ftmn certiun persons, or from the places in which they were deli¬ 
vered. Thus one is called JleaiUat, from an ancient Arabian prince 
Ckni, who was styled the tjVeot from his exploitsanoti^f A^kw- 
niat, from Sanaa, the principal city of Arabia Felix. The authpr 
Alhimri, a native of Bassora, died in 1121, of frie Hegira 515, so 
celebrat^ in all the academies as to have commanded the praises of 
the most learned, and have induced them to write commentaries on 
his works, ‘ Tim Orations of Hariri,' observes Schirazi, ‘ should be 
inscribed on sheets of silk and gold, not on parchment or linen.’ And 
thus he proceeds to add; ‘ His diction is graceful, elegant, and com¬ 
pressed ; his method and copious s^le exmbit the art of fine writing; 
and no one ever more vividly dispmyed the peculiar character and 
amenities of the Arabian language. In alt bis discourses, which are 
adorned with the flowers of rhetoric, are many examples, and these 
are set off by passages sometimes calculated to draw tears by their 
plaintiveness, and at others to amuse by their gaiety.' ”• 

The contents of another work by Ebn Arabscafa, ofr Damascus, in 
tales and fables, indicate the true Arabian origin: " Hie story of an 
Arabian king: admonitions of a king of Persia; &e disputations of 
a man with the king of the genii: the sayings and actions of a goat ; 
the judgment bf a solitary lion S the opinions of a wandering camel; 
the story of the king of the birds, aha many more such pieces, de¬ 
signed by elegant and diverting discourses to improve the ipind apd 
teach the art of government.” 

Asba Alazadi^ of Cordoba or Cordova, in the twelftis century, 
wwote Descriptions of Things and their Properties, styled ttie Golden 
Verses, in which, mter having first accurately described whatever 
seemed to a'^rt^ to man, he goes on to describe the horse in all 
its parts, a mvouriie subject with the Arabians, and to state what hi| 
chmacteristic nature is, and what the goalities deserving of ^ise or 
censure. He then passes to the camel, and to otiier nnimalsf^' ' 
Another, native of Corduba, but mi inhabitant of Sicily,, in th^ 
eleventh century, composed, a work which is highly morale and di¬ 
vided into sections—on tbedisposition of mind vdfli which the events 
of fife are endured in submtsslon to the will of Heaven; on mental 
sorrow- or penitence; on patience; on the conformity of our wills 
wifji thatof Gk)d; and on me puri^ and discipline of me. 

prom the painted figures with which this work abounds, and the 
sttlgects whiim they represent, it should seem rather to have been tbe,, 
transsfiption of a Christian than of an Arabian copyist. The named 

These Orations have been published under the snperintendence of hf. 
restie de Ssey. 
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of the tiansoribeiB are generally irieeh, and the precise date ihe 
MSS.' “ 

Bat let me not for^t to speak of the venerable Locpum. He is 
said to have been an Ethiopian or Nubian, extremely deformed in 
his person, but so famed for wisdom as to Imve ataiuired Bie appella¬ 
tion of Me s<^e. It is agreed, that he lived in a period of remote 
Birti^nity, and probably during the reigns of the Jewish kin^ 
i^and ajM Solomon. His fa^es and moral maxims, written for ute 
instruction of mankind, were, m the estimation of the eastern pec^le, 
a gift from Heaven, and they received them as its inspired dictates. 
“ Heretofore,” sajs the divine being in the JCoran, “ we gave wisdom 
to Locman.''* Were ho and JEsop the same person ? It is not im¬ 
probable that Greece was indebted to the East for the fables whiqh 
she claimed under the name of JEsop. That, at least, was the coim- 
try of apologues, a species of writing peculiarly adapted to its genius. 
Besides, the history of the two sages is so perieotly similar in their 
cliaracters and the incidents of their lives, that one must have been 
borrowed from the other j and in this case to doubt, is to be ignorant 
of the Grecian character. But there are chronological difiiculties 
which are sufficiently perplexing.* 

Another proof of tile great attention with which the Arabian lan¬ 
guage was cultivated, may be drawn from the number of lexicons or 
dictionaries, designed to elucidate its obscuiities, wid fix the profier 
meaning of Words. A work of this kind appeared in the early years 
of the Hegira, which was followed Iw many similar productions, so 
comprehensive and minute as to have left notiling une.xplored. Among 
the lexicographers, two are principally eommend«i, Geuharis ana 
Binisahadi, the first of whom lived in the most Nourishing era of 
Arabian literature, the latter in its decline, whom the student should 
regard os polar stars, to guide him unerringly on his way. Eiruza- 
badi lived in the fifteen^ century, the eighth of the Hegira, was 
greatly honoured by many princes, and, as a reward for his labours, 
'is said to have received from the Tartar Tamerlane, five thousand 

t sces of gold. His work, as it was first pre^^ted, was intended to 
comorised in sixty volumes, which he reduced to one. The num¬ 
ber ofiBSS. on this head are forty-three.' 

. Notwithstanding the early fondness of the Arabs for s^'ch stu$es 
as were immediatmy connected with the improvement of their lan¬ 
guage, they did not apply themselves so stxm to the pursuit of the 
higher sciences. They had long followed medicine; and they liad 
made observations in astronomy; but they were strangers in the 
walks of philosophy; an4 it was the wish of the prophet, and of his 
immediate successors, that the £oran alone, rather than inquiries 


■ Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. Uit— 1«5. 

. * Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. 6:)—Ul. 
Bib. Orient, art. Bocman. 

‘ Bib. .trab. Hisp. 100—J 77. 
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nrhich might lead to ita contempt, ahould engage the thonghts of the 
Moslem. Protidenee had other views, and as literature retired in 
disgust flpom the realms of Christendom, this very people were ready 
to embrace it with ea^raess, and to cherish it with ardour in the 
court of Bagdad, and in many other cities of their empire. 

Tn the court of Bagdad tro voice of phil<»ophy was first heard. 
The worhs of the Greek sages were traasWed, schools w^ere opened, 
and science was jmrsued with such av^ity, that, at one time, we resft • 
of a concourse of six thousand students. The same seal was felt in 
Africa and in Spain; and we are furnished with magnificent de¬ 
scriptions of their colleges. But Aristotle was *Vhe master whom 
they principally, if not exclusively followed; and on his text are 
founded the several systems of philosophy which sometimes united, 
but oftencr divided, the Arabian .schools. * 

Among the most celebrated philosophers, the first was Alkendi of 
Bagdad, who taught there in our ninth century, who was styled, in 
the iangua^ of the East, “the root of the age, the phoenix, in the 
circle of sciences, and the philosopher of the Arabians,” from whose 
pen proceeded treatises on logic, geometry, arithmetic, music, and 
astronomy, with commentaries on the works of Aristotle, to whom 
he implieitly resimed his jud^ent on every question. 

Alkendi was fidlowed by '^labet Ebn Korrs in the next century, 
who wrote on the same subjects, and on the books of Enclid, ami 
who, Kke his predecessor, and many more of the Atabian sages, 
joined the profession of mediciqe to the study of philosophy. ■ 

In the tenth century also lived Alfarabi, who, having studied with 
uncommon success at Bagdad, where honours were held out to him, 
and his stay wav pressed with the warmest solicitations, rdthdrew' 
from the splendid scene, and in retirement, joining practice to theory, 
devoted himself to intellectual pursuits. In the days of her most 
ri^d morality, Greece had seen nothing more severely moral than 
was the life <g AlfitraH. “ A barley-lom,” he used to say, “ a springy 
of water, and a woollen cloak, are preferable to joys that end in peni¬ 
tence.” In this retirement, ^ found a spurce of unfailing deligH 
in tiie works of Aristotle, which he is said to have perused Jgp hun¬ 
dred tim^ and for the instruction of his counl^men to have made 
them the subject of sixty distinct treatises. The labons might he 
prodigal, but it evinces, what it is important to know, how slrongly 
this species of Grecian science had captivated the Arabian mind.* 
Alfarabi was likewise a murician, who composed, and accompanied 
his compositions on the lute. In the court'of the sultan of Syria, 
while tile singers were executing one of these pieces, and he was 
playing, the andieiiee, by an irresistible impulse, burst into laughter. 
He chanc^ the piece, when every eye Vlks filled with tears; but, 
the third change, a sudden drowsiness seized the assembly, and tiie- 
Mtan nodded. 

About the same period of time, Al-Asshari, in ordqr to explain 
&e nature of the divine decrees and their influence on human 
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actions, apjdied the subtle reasoning of the peripteties to the tepi^ 
of Wamisni, and dividing its professors, established a theological s^iet 
which soon acquired almost an universal ascendancy. His lawlcs, 
like the texts of truth, were read in the schools, sad his axioms and 
verses were committed to meinory. 

Another great man, great both invpbilcsophy and in tlie art of’ 
healing, was Al-Kazis, a Persian, but who taught and practised at 
>Kagdad, the tenth centu^, who has Irecn celebrated under the 
appellation of the Arabic dWen. He afterwards resided at t& 
court of Corduba, where he died, leaving behind him works oa- a 
great variety ofesubjects: but it is said that he chiefly owed hk 
fame to the Greeks, in whose writings he was well versed. 

Al-ltaxis was followed, in the same line, by his still more cele¬ 
brated countryman Avicenna, whose ardour in eveiw pursuit of phi¬ 
losophy, theology, and medicine^ has been described W himself. He 
faithfully committed to memory the lessons of the lioran, and the 
mctopjjysical books of the Stagirite; and he mastered, without a 
guide, the theories of Euclid. “Afterwards,” says he, “repeating 
niy philosophical studies, when difficulties perplexed me, I re{»ired 
to the temple, where, in suppliant prayer, I addressed my Maker, 
till light broke in upon mv mind. At night before my lamp I de¬ 
sisted not; I* overcame tfie importunities of sleep, and finally tri¬ 
umphed in the acquisition of almost every science." • 

let we might be permitted to doubt of his scientific acquisitions, 
if he placed much reliance on heavenly illumination, or the aid by 
natural dreams which he also mentions. It was, however, a peat 
misfortune, by which all the Arabian students suflfered, that, them- 
sglves ifjnoraut of the Greek tongue, they relied soI#ly on translations, 
which, as it was afterwards discovered, were in general extremely 
defective. The work had often been committed to Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians, ill-versed in tire originals, and tlic first translation was not 
unfrequently in Syriac, from which it was rendered into Arabic.' 
’The Arabian philosophers were often led astray by these unfaithful 
guides, yet they were enthusiastically devoted to meir theories, aud 
no one more than Avicenna. He is even accused in all his works, 
whetllV medidfl or philostqrhical, of having stolen from the Greeks 
jrhatever wss most valuable, and of having stolen witfaout^udgment. 

Among the African or Moorish Moslems, in the twelfth century, 

' we find Essachalli, a native of Sicily, a man of general science, hat 
most celebrated fur geographical pursuits. 

On this subject he wrote a work of great extent, whieb'particulariy 
engaged the attention of the Horman Bc^r, count of Sicily, who 
dieted it to be translated intg Latin, and who earu^tly, but in 
pun, laboured to detain Essachalli near his person, la Spun were 
ah-venzoar and Tbophail, the first, by the rejection of useless th^anes,, 
deemed the rational improver of Arabian medicine; the second, the 

' See E]|. Beaimdot. ad Docerium, Bib. G. SOI, i. 
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onthor of Some admired works, and the faithful follower of Aristotle; 
but both are not less known as the masters of the great Arefroes. 

Arerroes was born at Corduba, in the twelfth century, where he 
studied, and he exercised the lugh dignity of judge and pontiff, but 
where, for having attempted to unite the doctnnes of Aristotle with 
tbc»e of the Koran, and to explain one by the aid of the other, he 
was accused of heresy, deposed ftom his office, and snldected to a ^ 
series of vexatious persecutions. He died at the court <J&Moroo«», - 
and was in part restored to the favou? of his sovereign early in the 
ftdlowin^ c&tury. 

The virtues or Averroes were eminent, his administration wise, 
his ^plication to philosophy indefati^ble, and so laudable were the 
general habits of his life, that in reading the anecdotes which are re¬ 
corded of him, we sefim to be carried back to the days of Socrates, 
and once more to contemplate the soul of the latter by a happy me¬ 
tempsychosis, transfused into tho body of the Arabian sage. On 
Aristotle he wrote commentaries so famous, as to have acquired for 
him, ear' the name of the commentator; and he ex]>ounded the 

Bepiihlic of Plato, though Plato seemed less to attract the taste of 
his countrymen t and ho undertook a general Defence of the cause 
of plulosopby, though it has been observed that he was himself im- 
periectiy conversant tritb its genuine principles, as they bad been 
delivered in the schools of Greece. The catalogue of his works in 
their various branches, from the art ofreaeoning to that of name, is 
numerous. While Averroes was viewed by his contemporaries and' 
by our schoolmen as a prodjg;^ of science, more recent critics con¬ 
sider him as on in&tuated admirer of Aristotle, whose works he did 
not understand. , e 

A^n, in the same twelfth century, but at an earlier period, 
ftounsbed Gazzali, a native of Asia, and a man of uncommon acijuire- 
ments as a jduloscmher, a theologian, a jurist, and a poet. He appeared 
at Bagdad about the time when the great college was finished, on which 
vast sums had been expended, and which was now richly endowed.' 
Among the incredible concourse of learned men assembled for the 
purpose of lecturing on every branch of science, Gazzali was without 
a rival. He was honoured by the caliph, courted isy the mafMrates, 
whilst his lectures were attended by all ranks of citizens. Many 
years passed in this manner, when he resided the seat of honour, 
and having distributed his wealth among me indigent, and put on" 
tile habit of a pilgrim, he visited Mecca, Ciuro, and Alexandria, and 
-finally returned to Bagdad, where he died in the year 1111. The 
works of Gazzali are very numerous, among which are many poetical 
compoSitionsmn Amatory and moral^ubjects. The historian* observes 
that the latter are most esteemed, many of which he could himself 
repelt, but whi^ though most elegant in their native languag^*^ 
canid not easily be translated into Batin. 

‘ Leo Afric. in Bib. G. xiii. See also Bijj;. Orient. 
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Though the names of more than ninety other phSIosophIrs, with^ 
account of their works, lie before me, it may be sufficient to havb 
selected these few, which will clearly show the scientific zeal of the 
Arabians, and the general character of their studies after they had 
become acqumnted with the philosophy of Greece. But thoi^h 
their intellectual faculties were thus, exercked, no light was thrown 
upon those topics which were most in need of elucidation. Ihe 
^surditi^of Lslamism retained their authority, and the subtle Tear 
sonings of the Peripatetic scRool, which were themselves pervertod 
iTy endless commentaries, were enlisted into its service. 

The philo8oph;)i of Gritece, as it was cultivated by the Arabians, 
had lost much of its original purity, without acquiring any additiondi 
value. Satisfied with exercise of their mental powers in the dis* 
cussion'of abstruse inquiries, they did not look into themselves f(»r 
the evidence of first principles in logic or in metaphysics; and treat* 
ing of natural effects, they did not consult nature herself and the 
cxperiCTicc of daily observation. But utterly deserted as philosophy 
now was by the Latins, and little cultivated as it was by the Greeks, 
her reception by the Arabians was highly fortunate. For with them 
she was rcbpoctod, cherished, caressed, till the western world shook 
off its debasing apathy, and invited her return. When she dM 
return, she vt^s loaded with the cumbrous garb which had been 
thrown over her by the united labours of Grecian, Syrian, and 
Arabian coimnentators; nor c!in we be surprised that when appear* 
ing in this form, she should have given rise to the scholasticism of 
our middle ages. This scholasticisA: was the genuine philosophy of 
the Arabian schools in the common questions of^human research, 
and ac^>mmodated' in those of theology to the specific objects of 
the Chnstian code.* Surprised we must be, observes Denina,^ when 
we learn that our ancestors derived from those very Mahometans 
whom the^^ perpetually reviled, the greater jmrt of ti» doctrine 
which dunng many ages was taught in the Chmtian schools. Su(di 
*was the doctrine on the Divine Being and his attributes, grace and 
free will, human actions, virtue and vice, eternal punishment, and 
Heaven. £ven the very titles of the works of the Arabians and the 
schdRtflbn on these subjects, are so similar as to induce a suspickm 
that the one must have been copied fxhm the olher.' : 

’ Connected with the philosophy of the Arabians were their views 
■of morals, as likewise the exercises of that abstracted piety which is 
known under the name of Asceticism. The spljects are here treated 
in not less than seventy'nine volumes. Their, ethical writings 
abound with excellent precepts, such as that in the eleventh cehtuxy 
by Bbn Abilnur, a Spaniard, wlpch treats of the duties of princes, 

^ ' Bib. Aral). Hisp. i. J 78—207.—On this subject I have also consulted 
the leaned Brucker, iti. 1—1 &7, and Leo AfHcahus, de Viris Itlnst; ap, 
Arabes in Bib. G.xiii. 

* Vioende drila Le^t. i. 47. 
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showing wlat should be the ifule of their administnitiaB, what the 
virtues which they should pwictise, and what tho amusements which 
may he permitted as a relaxation from the severe offices of their 
state. It recommends attention to agriculture, to the arts, and to 
military discipline. It then describes the danger which menaced 
the Spanish monarchy from a neglect of these points, when no regard 
was ^d to probity and learning; when the provinces were governed 
hy incapable and mercenary agents; the fields were uiftyiltivatede 
and their arms covered with rust; anif wliere the enemy threatenedj, 
and the arts despised; the soldiers enervated, universal consterna¬ 
tion prevailed. The work, besides, is enlivened by anecdotes and 
abunwt documents drawn from Greelt and Arabian authors. 

The works on general moralitv, containing exhortations to virtue, 
the beauty of which is often aelineated with the glow of oriental 
colouring, and dissuasives fropi vice, of which the features are not 
less forcibly portrayed, abound with apophtliegms, parables, or 
stories aptly introduced and elegantly told, by which instruc^on is 
instilled, the attention kept alive, and the mind amused. This 
method was adopted in their public addresses or sermons to the 
people. The preacher, having returned thanks to Heaven, and made 
a profession of his lK*lief, prayed for the safety of the reigning prince, 
and the welfare of his realm. He then addressed <the meeting, 
begging that, with a docile heart, they would give car to the word of 
God. The subject was next proposed and enforced hy texts from 
the Koran and the authorities of sages ; after which the orator in¬ 
veighed severely against vice, ‘and exhorted his audience to the 
practice of virtue. 

On the ascetic, that is, the contemplative or monastic ^ifo, tl^e 
Arabian works are numerous. Monasteries wore early established 
among the followers of Mahomet; and the duties of retirement are 
often described. Hence their mystic thoolo^ seems to have had its 
rise. The Spaniard Altai wrote many treatises on this subject, in 
which he speaks of the happiness of solitaiy abstraction, of the daily ' 
conferences which the brotherhood were to bold respecting their 
progress in virtue and the chnsrisements of sin, to which he adds 
counsels and remedies fitted to promote the acquisition oflllgher 
purity. Another author treats of a .soul given up to contemplation, 
and of the annihilation and repose of all its faculties, on attaining 
which he says that the individual is admitted to the participation of . 
the spblimest gifts and the revelation of heavenly mysteries. In a 
third work on the method of contemplation, entitled the Hooi of 
Sevelationf, the abstraction of the mind from the body and all 
^prrene objects is mentioned, a sti^ to which it is observed, tint 
Ibiy monks arrived, and in which, by a total alienation from earth, 
iey femained dead to the impressions of sense.' 

fiut I am insinsibly drawn from the object of tins inquiry; for 


Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. 308—^383. 





however elegantly these things may be treated in the pliant veraae 
tility of the Arabic tongue, they have no connexion, with literatul«. 

1 have already spoken of medicine, as combined in many eminmit 
Arabians with the study of philosop^; but the subject demand 
some further consideration. The art of healing, in its simplest fon% 
must have been coeval with the existence of man; but as maladies, 
from change of climate, from intemperance, and from other causes* 
ys^reased^et became more complicated, and required more stn%. 
The higb antiquity of their osi^n mgy incline us to believe that the 
Arabians, the Egyptians, and other natives of the Asiatic regions, 
were, from die eqfliest times, addicted to the practice of medicine t 
hut accounts show, that as late as Mahomet little encouragement 
was given, at least to strangers, and that the general temperance 
which prevailed among his followers afforded few occasions for the 
exercise of medical skill. But no sooner had the love of Grecian 
science seized the Arabian mind, than it was directed, with ardour to 
tue medical writers of that country. Some of these, with Aeir phi* 
losophft's, were translated during the auspicious caliphate of AJmamon; 
and the stune important work was continued by a succession of other 
translators, among whom llonain Ebn Isac occi:q>ied a congpicuous 
place. 

llonain, who was a Christian and a physician, flourished at Bm- 
dad aliout the middle of the ninth century, some years later than the 
son of Alesijacb, of whom I spoke, and of whom he is said to have 
. tjoen the pupil. To perfect himself in the knowledge of the Greek 
language, he had travelled into that«ountry, where he had conversed 
with the learned, and read the works of their criebrated writers. 
Thence he proceeded to llasora, which was disfinguished by the 
purity %{ its Arabic dialeet; and on his return to Bigdad was 
invited by the reigning caliph to undertake, as his master tod done, 
the translation of Greek authors, and, like him, to si^rintend the 
work of other labourers in the same line. He himself relates with 
• what caution he executed his own task: that in the text he made no 
alterations, but after the most mature reflection; and that in obseure 
and amliiguous passages he consulted various copiea, and conferred 
witWemrned men. Skilled as he was in the powtos of both languages, 
and advancing with such deliberate care, Honaiii must have dU- 
blmrged'his office with fidelity; and had his example been followed* 
,I do*not see with ohat justness the Argbie versions Can be gene¬ 
rally censured as barbarous and inaccurate. Jt seems, however*, 
that the translations which were made by Hmiain or bis master froira 
the Greek sources were comparatively few, and that Syriac waa tM 
most ordinary channel through which the versions were exemiti^, 
This was the language principSlly understood by the Chriati^ 
employed about the court of B^dad. Into this they translatsd,' to 
.the same time, often, as we m^ confidently affirm, widieut bring 
themselves well skilled in the Greek oigginals. • Hence the errors 
which they commij^d would not fail to be perpetuated, as ttey pass 
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first into tiie Arxbie, and then, tiHh additional oorruptioas, into the 
ea^ Latin varsions of the Christian schools.' 

Iao work by which Honain is best known as a translator, was 
TIi£ Jphorumiof Hifipocraten, tmth the Commentanee of Galen; but 
beside this and other vainable versions, he produced many solwnes 
of ori^oal composition, and principally on the art in which lie ex¬ 
celled. 

In perusing the Hst of more than a hundred volumes, find thj^ 
name of Ebn Albidthar, a Moorish Spaniard, who was renowned for 
his medical and botauioal science, and the polished elegmee of hU 
style. His vast erudition was strragthencdliy an ^tensive practice, 
wnicb had left nothing unexplored that nature presented and his 
predecessors amongst the Greeks and Arabians had investigated. In 
order to enlarge his botanical knowledgp, he traversed many regions 
of the west of Africa and Asia. He was everywhere honoured in 
his journey; and when stationary, was not unfreqnently invested 
with the highest itignities. Albaithar passed some years in tiie court 
of Salsdin, the worthy antagonist of our liichard, after wliosd death 
he retomed into Spain, and died at Malam about the year 1197. 
His principal wrak treats nf the Virtues of FkoUs. He wrote also on 
psntoBs, on metds, tasioammds. 

Coni^porary vriih Alhoitber, as also with Averroes^was the Jew 
MsipiowdCT, a native of Corduba. He had derived from the study 
of we ancients great stores of knowledge in the mathematics, medi¬ 
cine, and otb^r arts; and he was reckoned profoundly learned in the 
peculiar tenets ^hisnwn ftdth. < But on one occasion he renounced 
this frith through frar, and conforined to that of Mahomet. Soon 
afterward^ he quitted Spain, and retiring into Bgypt, resumed his 
former creed, and pabtisbed works on various subjects. Tliose oh 
medidoe, in particular, were much read. His brethren of the Jewish 
persaorion looked. im to ham «s a sage; sn<l he was much esteemed 
by Averroes and nt^r learned Moors.® 

I will meutian anothei! Spanish Jew, Abraham Ibnn Sahal,' who 
is ranked among st^ntific men, but was more celebrated fear his songs 
or lyric oompositioos. ®he svseetness of these caused them to be much 
adntired, but the eldm complained of their immoral tendenoyfjuid 
exerted tfaemaelves to check their circulation. Their exertions were 
in vain. •* There is nd a man,” it was observed to the supreme 
judge, “ nor a woman, nor a chilli, in the city of Corduba, who can¬ 
not repeat by heart these sem^ of Abraham Ibnu Sahal.” “ My sin¬ 
gle iu^ WB,” he replied, “ is not able to close the mouths of thou¬ 
sands;" hut he mdioted that ruin must soon fall on a people whose 
attaitiao could he engaged by such trifies, and whose manners were 


‘ £p> IlIqfrBdoti.'dl fianeriuio. Bib. G, i. et de batbaricis Atistotelis ver- 
aionibw ibid: XU, 

^l^d^lAirle. d«,l^Sdfrls et fhilas. Hebrsis, Bib, G. dii. ® ibid 
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thus ooiTupt«>d. In order to silence the tongue of the corrupter, 
recourse, it is said, was had to poison. Ibnn Hahal died in 1245. 

Having spoken of the Jews, I will further observe of them, that in 
the<M> times of Haraeenic splendour, they, equally With the Christians, 
recommended themselves to notice by the profission of menial arts, 
by tlieir knowled^ of languages aequirod in travelling, and by their 
tratfie in books. Their acquiremente, except in the lucrative art of 
•ijl.'jicine, vysre generally slender; but as the Arabians, in the pride 
of superiority, disdained the drtidgery of learning languages, even 
thitt very Creek to which they were so much indebted, recourse^be- 
came necessary to ft)reign aid. 

1 quit this subject of medicine with some reluctance, aa it abounds 
with many interesting anecdotes, and evinces the ardour of the 
Arabians in its pursuit It also not only shows what progress they 
liau made, but indicates the prevailing maladies, and the medicines 
which weis’ most generally prescribed. Nature seems to have been 
their principal spiido, and they applied such helps as she offered from 
her vcgefable stores.' This leads me to the next topic, which is im¬ 
mediately connected with the preceding. 

As Albiathar, treading in the steps of the Grecian Bioscorides, 
and supplying by bis comments what the latter had omitted, or hod 
not know n, laid open to his countrymen the secret recesses of nature 
in her metals, jdaiits, and animals, as more directly snbserviwtt 
the Iwaling at^ which he professed, we might justly iiuer, without te¬ 
ther inquiry, that what has been called the Mktorp iff Nature, formed 
likewise a part of Arabic science. But this we learn from works 
written expressly on the subject. The richness and^^gmenity of the 
productwms of nature displayed in the various reg^s which had 
lx?en subjected by the Moslem arms, and were now occupied'in tran¬ 
quil possession, could not fail to allure the attention of every curious 
observer. Much fewer volumes, indeed, here present themselves, 
(not more than ten) ; hut these few are interesting and comprehen- 
sllvc. And it is not improbable that the flames, which in 1671 con¬ 
sumed so considerable a portion of the Escurial oolleoUon, preyed on. 
this department with more unsparing rage. 

Aljf!al»th composed a book on animals, in which he drew some 
materials from Aristotle and the works of others; but, its late hs the 
fourteenth century, Abilphath Ebn Alderaiham treated the subjodt 
more m detail, describing the natures, the dispositions, liie prowrtles 
of quadrupeds, birds, fish, and insects. 1 find ake an elaborate 
treatise on horses (which is always a fevourite Ml^ect with the Ara¬ 
bians,) and another on hawking and which is replete witih' 

many curious inquiries. The authors of these works were SpaniarAi. 

A work by Albiruni on Gems is much praised. He was a Persian 
in te eleventh century, and the authcff of many works cf dero «r«- 
(Ution. Dissatisfied with his domestic literatiwe, he ttavel&l for 
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mmuomm wnr 0iaithf iIudpliM, bv, h return, iaid brfore 
** poiletefh/ of the Greemn tebooU. N» we, sivs the Wstw- 
ian of hk «t that time miuaikd him in reimee, pt^jeukrly in 
he know]edg« of the stant, and no one has umw {seen hi$ equal. In 
ireet and muratn impiriee be we» alike tmnsoendent. • 

But a -work of the greatest ntiKtja and which i« not l8s! an otfiwit 
)f earioeUy, is a tteatiseon Agrieuhtire, hy the Snaiiiard EbRAIuSni. 
Be%ved in the tiiirteenth century, aad is »md to ^avc been illustrious 
by Ibs birth and by his learning. Few writers seem to have taken 
a mote comprebenfflvo view of the subject; ami it i.s mwlered mon- 
valuable by extracts from Oriental, Greek, African, Arabian, ajid 
Latin authors, whose observations on the culture of land, and on 


other analogous points, he endeavours to accomnuHlate to the soil 
and climate of Spain. The work is divided into thirty-four clutp- 
ters, in which, besides the agriculturist, the objects of wbSsc atten¬ 
tion are principally detailed, the horticulturist and the ttorist will find 
ample enterbunmeht. Many parts of natural history are likewise 
curiously examined, and the whole will show the singular assiduity 
with which the Moorish Spaniards devoted themselves to agriculture, 
what progress they had «Me, and what were the grains, the fruits, 
&e flowers which were then generally grown. They we said to 
have naturalized in Spain the indij^nous products of Africa and 
more eastern soils; but raanyi of these are no longer to be found. 
Ihey migrated with their masters, or rather, when no longer fostered 
by their ^ient vi^lance and tender care, they languished and died 
away. The Aihhian annals record astonishing instances bf the fer¬ 
tility and population of the Spanish provinces, when the kings of 
(Canada alone, to their own use and the purposes of war, could lead 
out a hundred thousand horse, and double tiiat number of men were 


sometimes marshalled in battle against their Christian foes.' * 
Some part, and b^re this time, probably, the whole of the above 
treatise has been translatgd into Spanish, by the librarian efthe 
Escurial.’ 


Though the genius of the Arabians accommodated its powers 
with wonderful pliability to every scientific pursuit, if was in the 
mcoM abstruse researches, as the character of its philosoj^y ha,s 
already evinced, in which it seemed principally to delight. We have 
seventy-eight volumes on Mathemaiwal sulgects. 

Alt»te^ was celebrated for his astronomical scimice, as were 
many ofliers; and. in geometry, arithmetic, algebraiciri calculations, 
and the theory'of music, we havA a Imig Iht, Asiatic and Spanish, 
with a concise notice of their lives and principal writings. The 
works of Ptolemy also exercised the ingenuity of the AtabioDS.; 


' Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. 918—338. 
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wtite Alehiodi, ns far as we may be allowed to judge ftom his 
muitiftrioul volumes, traversed the whole oirele of the sublimer 
sciences. But judicial astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events from tl»e position and innuences of the stars, was with them 
a fevourite pursuit; and many of their philosophers, incited by 
various motives, dedicateil all tlieir labours to this futile but lucrative 
inquiry. They often speak with tigh commendation rf the iatro- 
* nathemati^ disvipUne, which could control the disorders to which 
man was subject, and regulatesthe events of life. 

•Tbe tenets of Islamism, which inculcate an unreserved submission 
to the over-rullngjdestinies of heaven, are evidently adverse to the 
Icasons of astrology; but the terrors of superstition, the anxious 
fears which fbturity generates, and the ascendency exercised by craft 
over the weakness of credulity, iiave at all times proved a more 
than equal match for plain sense and sober calculation. Nor, when 
we look into the histories of nations, even deemed 'enlightened, 
should we lie justifted in concluding that the Arabians were but 
snpepfidally instructed, because they listened to astrological pre¬ 
dictions, aiid gave credit to the supposed efiicacy of amulets and 
talismans. 

From the Greeks, .still in search of science, the Arabs turned thek 
attention to the txioks of the sages who are esteemed the primitive 
instructors of mankind, among whom Hennes was deemed the ftrrt. 
They mentiop the works writien by him, or rather by tiem, as tl^"^ 
,siippose, after other authors, tliat there were three of the name. To 
one the imposing appellation of Trmmef'istua has been given; and 
the Arabians from some ancient records, we may presume, minutely 
describe his character and person. They also publilhed, as illustra- 
ti?e of flu'ir astrological discipline, some writing ascribed to the 
I’mian Zoroaster, of whom they relate that he fwotold to his 
countrjnnon, that in the latter days, a virgin would conceive a son, 
and that a star would appear at his birth. “ And you, my children,” 
die added, ‘‘you, of all nations, will first perceive its rising, which, 
when you perceive, go whither it shall lead you, and offering to him 
your gifts, adore the child,' for he is the uiord tluit made the 
heavmsA’’ 

In their Researches into the secrets of nature, we shall not be 
surprised to find the Arabians engaged in tlffi wild speeulatians of 
,;dche1hy, and busy in the pursuit of tbe jdiUosopher s stone. Ail 
natums have pursued their way to imfiovement through them 
inteliectual aberrations. 

But however fondly they pursued these subjects, and others of a 
bite character, the major part of the^Arabic writings abound willi 
sound and instoactive learning, of which the Spaniards seam to have 
possessed an ample share. They repeated all that Ajohimedea»and 

' ' The passage is from Abalpbaragins (Dymast Hist. 54), an AvaWaii, 
indeed, but also a Chnattiai, who wrote in the thirteenth oentury. 
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Apolloyuns PeigxeuS had taught, with many additional iUnairations; 
ai>4 ti>ey transited and commented upon the Elements of Euclid, 
and ev^y other work which had been toons in Greece. At the 
same time they were far from being deiiment in ori^nai authors, of 
whom eighty-seven are mentioned as having distinguished them¬ 
selves in the various branches of mathematics or astronomy. Even 
instrumente for the prosecution tf the latter sci^ce were invented 
or perfected by them.' •> 

Jlor let me forget to mention, how much we are indebted to me 
Arabians for facilitating the knowledge and practice of arithmetic. 
The Bomans were not great proficients in the science of numbers; 
»id the Greeks themselves, though much more'advanced, were not 
masters of the art, fibough it is probable that their writings fur¬ 
nished the principles on which the Arabians improved. 

I pass over, as of littlo interest, the two hundred and sixty 
volumes on ' Jurisprudence, tiiat is, on the laws civil and canonical; 
as likewise the many commentaries on, and illustrations of the text 
id the Koran.' On this extraordinary performance, as refiiarkable 
for its low and extravagant effusions, as for the .simple truth and 
sublimity of maiy passages, I have not, I think, observed that, in 
point of time, it u the fimt Arabian composition in prose of which 
we have any account. By whomever it was compiled, its inco¬ 
herence and want of order clearly show that the presiding mind was 
abtuated by a nvid and ardent ‘imagination, uncont^dld by rules, 
and unacquainted with the severe canons of compo.sition ; in othei; 
words, the whole context of the Koran proves that its author was a 
genuine Arabian. Still the elegance and parity of ffs language, in 
the dialect of the tribe of Koreish, are universally admitted ; and it is 
deemed the standard of the Arabic tongue, while the moreforthodox 
maintain that it cannot bo imitated bj' any human pen. To this 
harmony of expression and easy flow of style, they who know how 
to value the powerful efficacy of words have sometimes ascribed the 
persuasive influence of the Koran upon the Asiatic mind, in spite oJ 
all its incredible Ihsnrffiftes. * 

Under the same bead as above mentioned may without hesitation 
be also classed what are called dogmatical and schohstis v.'orks, 
though the tities of some and the coUtents of others may be deemed 
curious.' And from the whole of these multiferious inquiries the 
truth of the general ^ition is more confirmed, that the gUfilus asj 
well as the laugb'^?^ of fhe Arabians was adapted to every subject. 

But of alt subjects the most entertaining, geography and his¬ 
tory, remain to be considered. The Arabian conquerors pos¬ 
ses^ many extensive and fertile regions of the eartii, which 
resounded With the wars add aUhievements of their baliphs and 

• Bib. Arab. Hisp. i. 339—444. 

• See Sale’s Ftelim. Disc. 79. 

' Bib. Arab. .Hisp. i. 440-641. 
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generals. The first would lead to descriptions, from wiueb geo¬ 
graphy would take its rise ; and the second would call up the 
genius of history. Henoe, among their writers, we find swue 
delineating the situation of lands, the climates of countries, the forms 
of cities, the characters, and manners of people; whilst others are no 
less sedulously employed in recording the rise of kingdoms, the 
^series of ev^ts, die administration of governments, & good add 
''bid conduet of rulers, and the lives of men renowned for them virtue, 
their wisdom, or their learning* 

Under the first head we cannot Imt regret flie paucity of volumes, 
which do not exited seven, and which seems owing to the fistal 
accident which has been mentioned. But some compensation is 
said to be made by their importance. 

In the thirteenth centn^, Aicaauini, a Persian, published a work 
highly esteemed, entitled The Wojtderi of Naffons, in which, having 
himself surveyed the greater part of Africa and Asia, he gives the 
names i»f ceJUntries, islands, cities, mountmns, and rivers, vto their 
situations and descriptions; in which accuracy of delineation is said 
to vie with elegance of style. He then proceeds, in the same fulness 
of information, to describe the religion, the institutions, the man¬ 
ners, the governments, the arts, the trades and commerce of each 
nation, introducing an account of the more rare vegetables, metaB, 
gems, and fossils, with an account, no less studiously laboured, of 
quadrupeds. Birds, and fishes. What his own observation did not 
‘supply he drew from the best reoord|, so that the_ work may he con¬ 
sidered as a repository, not of geographical science only, but of 
natural and civil history.' • 

•Of th* other writers on geognqihy, particular and general, fourmw 
Spaniards; and of all it is obsCTV^ that they often create dilfioulties 
by their manner of giving the names of towns and cities, so ihffereBt 
from those used by the Greeks and I/atins. Some of them also 
j(wliich is no reproach to geographical authors) do little more than 
copy their predecessors in the same line, particularly the anonymous 
writer or writers of what is called the iViiWa» Get^raphy, who are 
supposed to have copied and to have abridged, under this title, the 
greater work of Almsi. Aldrisi, of roym descent, wrote in tlte 
twelfth century and however valuable his work may be deenied 
in tha, estimation of the learned, that of the llubiah_ abbreviaj^, 
‘more than once translated, has hwn much praised. ^ description 
of the world in general, and of Asia, Africa, and Spaip, is said to 
merit high commendation, while the purity of his Arabic has neyff 
been surpassed. . , ' 

I may here introduce some account of Leo Afrit^us, whqto^ 

' A Latin epitome of this valuable work, by Casiii, was ready iSt the 
•press in 1770. 

‘ Aldrisi seems to have been the same person as EssachalU before mea- 
tioued. 
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hwre mow tlam once quoted as the authw of the Lives of certain 
jiraHan PitSoeophers. He was a native of Granaihi, which he 
quitted in 1492, at the time of the capture of that city by Kerdi- 
mmd, king of Arragon, and withdrew into Africa, whence came the 
name of Afticanus. To this was afterwards added that cS Leo, 
when, after various peregrinations, on a visit to Borne during the 
pBntifioate of the illustrious prelate who bore that namf (Leo X.)^ 
he conform^ to the Christian faith. ■ Jtte was much caressed by tfie 
pontiff; but he returned to Africa, where he again embracecl the 
tenets of the Koran. He fixed his residence at Tunis, whore he 
oon^iled his Description of Africa, a work wifich contains much 
curious matter, and which, I think, I have somewhere read that he 
himself translated into Italian. 

Though it is very foreign to my subject, I shall, I trust, be ex¬ 
cused if I briefly notice that the mention of gtmpowder as in use 
among the Arabians, is introduced by the Egyptian geographer Elm 
Fadbl, who lived about the middle of the thirteenth centtrya It is 
well known that the Greeks and Romans made use of burning darts 
and other heated we^ions which were thrown by mar-hines or by 
the hand. Ebn FadU thus mentions the warlike instruments of his 
oiW time; “ Bodies in the form of scorpions, bound round and filled 
with nitrons powder, glide along, making a gentle noise, then ex- 
ple^ng, they lighten, as it were, and burn. But there are others 
whicb, oast into the air, stretch along like a cloud, roaring horribly 
as thundor roars, and on all sidqj vomiting out flames, burst, bum, 
and reduce to cinders whatever comes in ^ir way.” Other accounts 
rather more reoent prove that this tremendous powder, whether 
derived fWjm the ^Chinese or Indians, was known to the Suncent, 
and used by them in their wars long before the age of its supposed 
diaeoveiy in Europe. 

It is with more Measure that I notice the mention of the use' of 
paper amongst the Andnans as early as the eighth century. It was, 
manufactured of linen or silk, and it is presumed that they derived 
the art from the Persians or the more oriental Indians, who excelled 
in^enmaoahip, and whose ink and other colours possessed a peculiar 

The important article of history still remains; but before.I speak., 
more at length on the three eminent writers, best known in Eswope 
by names of Ahulpharagiiis, Abulfeda, and Bohadin, 1 sh^l first 
review the contents of the hundred and seventy-seven volumes which 
dose the laboun of the Escurid Hbrarian. 

Ho subject with which thCarms or arts of the Arabian conquerors, 

• ♦hrough Urn whole extent of their various territories, were connected, 
and on which the pen of history could be employed, sfcms to have 
^e” 'eft umotio^ by their writers. In India* and in Persia, in 
A&ica and in Spain, we find them indefatigable in eollecting infer- ' 

’ Bib. Arab. Uisp. ii. 1—14. 
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mationf and where their own research^ &iled, carnally transcHbii^ 
from the works of othev^. It has been remarked that the 
Arabiafis travcHed much; and this circumstance, as it enlarged 
sphere of knowledge* g^ve a peculiar variety and richness to their 
language. The learned are agreed in this favourable opinion of the 
Moorish dialect 

^ AM Kassar, Abu Said, and Alnorairi, in different ages of the 
•’ijiegira, a»3 themselves from difterent countries, undertook to treat 
of Oemral History^ and theVork of the last writer is peculiarly 
comprehensive. His researches are carried far back into antiquity, 
while in more modern times they descend from the kings of l^ersia, 
Alexander the Great, and the Ptolemies, his stiicessors, the Assyrian 
and Koman emperors, and events of Africa and the west, to our 
thirteenth century. This work of Alnovairi, in ten volumes, is much 
valued by the Arahiaas. Under tlie same head may be classed 
jn.i,ny biographical works, particularly that of Ebn Khalcan, a Swian, 
in the |ame century, who gives an account in aJphabetscal order of 
the lives of Mussulmans of every %»■€ and nation, illustrious in war 
or in peace, and distinguished by their literary attainments or their 
civil virtues. 

Whilst their attention was thus captivated by subjects in some 
degree rernotd*, Arabia, the common parent of all, was not likely to 
be neglected, and various are the volumes which minutely r^pte 
or jNirticulatjy describe whatever belonged to its history, its an- 
* tiquities, its inhabitants, its language, its soil, and its products. But 
this has already l)een sufficiently motioned. Even horses had their 
genealogists and historians. ^ 

• Froi% Arabia, in the descriptions of which, Meq^ as may well be 
imagined, often detains the reader, we are carried by other wnters 
into Persia, and even to Ethiopia. The celebrated Alsiathi, an 
Egyptian, who has before been mentioned, in the long catalogue of his 
scientific writings, has a work of great elegance, entitled the EtUopie 
' Triianph^ which gives the history of that degmded nation, and re¬ 
counts the many good qualities of which he deemed tbem possessed. 
Ile|ittem]:>ts also to investigate the cause of that colour which has 
been tffe source of their misery, and states the opinions of other 
.writers. . 

same author, with a filial fondness, has illustrated the history 
of the country of bis nativity, and he mentions the names ^ 

fifty other writers who had treated the same subject. That primitive 
nursery of science could nev^ want a eham]^n to announce, its 
praises; and.as Cairo, which owed ita.fonndationtothe Saracens, was 
become the seat of govenunerd^ md the Arabians were greatly 
debted to the SK^hools of Alexandria' for the rich stores of Greckeui 
literature wbi^ they now possessed, gratitude as well as father 
motives would naturally prompt them to make some return in. the 
history of its present greatness, and the lives of its learned citizens. 

' See Matter’d Treatise on the School of Alexandria. 
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The historians of the many states which stretch along the northern 
coast of .^tico, particalarly of the kingdom of Morocco, are nu¬ 
merous, in which I find the series of their princes in various dynas¬ 
ties detailed, the cities and manners of their inhabUsnts described, 
and not unfrequendy the names and writings of their learned men 
enumerated. Fez was founded in the second, Morocco in the fifth 
century of the Hegira—of the splendour of which we have magnifi¬ 
cent accounts., It seems' certain that many ef their plioces wcfe' 
great patrons of learning, of which w'e' have some proof in the cxteiy- 
sive libraries which they collected. 

The history of the Caliphs was a favourite .subject with the 
Arabian writers.' In the praises of Mahomet they are neverisilent; 
and it must he allowed that his achievements, and those of the 
caliphs, his vicars and successors, were' many of them sufficiently 
striking to awaken the feelings of the poet, and to swell the note of 
fame. I have besides observed that when there were no more king¬ 
doms to conquer, or rather when their ambition was satiated and 
Bagdad was founded, the new dynasty of the Abassides turned their 
thoughts to the more trmiqull pursuits of soienee. “ They could pass,” 
says one of their historians, “ the cheerful hems of leisure with men 
of learning and taste.” And these men, or men like these, have 
been careful to record their generous patronage, and, with a copious 
enumeration of the events of their reigns, to transmit an account of 
their domestic habits, of tlie virtues by which they weia most cha¬ 
racterised, and of the wise or agreeable sayings which fell from their 
lips. In these narrations, wbictf axe peculiarly their own, the licauty 
of the Arabic language is unrivalled. 

But certainly it may be lamented, says Ockley, while thijjr dray 
from miuiy sources- of science, that the Arabians did not leam the 
Greek language, and study Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
other ma-sters of correct writing whose works lay open before them. 
Then might we have expected a succession of such historians as 
would have been worthy to record the actions which their heroes ' 
achieved. But to that olject they never turned their thoughts, 
valui^ no language and no style of writing but their own. ln_tho 
simplicity of their nanstions, indeed, there is often great beaiiiy, and 
the, most prolix tales, though crowded with trifling incidents, delight _ 
by the dnunatio interest that dialogue and repwtee never'fiyj to’ 
impart; but more than this, and more than the use of the most 
proper and significant words, is necessary to fisrm a perfect writer, 
ib must be patient in research, discriiuinating in the choice of ma¬ 
terials, perspicuous in their arrangement. 

^We will pass into Span. , 

'’'Abn Baker Ebn Alabar, a Spanish Arabian, published ,a work in 
onr thirteenth century, entitled the SUlhen Garment, which is highly 
praised by the critics. They say that its diction is peculiarly pure ■ 

1 See Ocjdey’s HisUmj nf the Saracais, extracted from Arabian antUots. 
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and awropmtc, its stylo elegant, compressed, divided, and inter* 
spersed with just observations. It treats of the kings of Spain arid 
imuritanio, divided into seven centuries, and of the great meit, 
generals, prefects, praetors, and ministers, who were famous icr their 
writings. Of these he gives the lives and characters, the dignities 
to which they were raised, their fortunes and achievements, selecting 
passages from their compiositions as he proceeds, on which he com¬ 
ments with critical nicety. But from this .splendid knot of worthiei 
Jie carefully severs all those "to whom literature owed no ohligation, 
reserving their lives to be discussed separately, but in the same 
order of centurias, at the close of his work. The writer whom I 


follow confines his extracts clii^fly to Spain. 

in the second age o{ the He^ra (with which Alabar begins, 
because then the Spanish monarchy was first foimded by Abdalrah- 
man), thouglt this prince was himself a poet, and some of his sue- 
f .^ssors, with their ministers, were famed for their various learning, 
the pjogress of science was often retarded by the unsettled state 
of the times. The third oenturj' (with us tlie ninth) opened with 
better omens. A bdalrahman, the second of the name, was on the 


throne of C'orduba, a prince who united military science with the 
love of letters, and whose graceful manners commanded the affec¬ 
tions of his iAibjects. lie was conspicuous for his firmness and his 
love of truth. He never violated his promi.ses, and he considered 
every hreaah of truth as a crime. His wars were a series of victo¬ 
ries. The generals whom he employed were signalised by prowess; 
his ministers by wisdom ; while lafonrs and attention attached men 


of science to his person. He paved Corduba.with stones, and 
jidnni^ it with many palaces; whilst he conducted water through 
leaden pipes into the city from the neighbouring hills. And what, 
in a literary history, is worthy of peculiar notice, he has himself re¬ 
corded, in elegant verse, these works, whethef of peace Or war. HBs 
three successors, the last of whom saw the century elose, Almonden 
excepted, trod in the steps of Abdalrahman. They were renowned 
for success in arm.s, for equal qualities of tmwi, and for an equal lore 
of letters, which they also manifested by thdlr literaiy oompositions. 
Adfi tReir courts and councils no less displayed'a splendid successii^ 


of great men. ' '■ 

X third and the greatest of the Abdalrahmans was still to grace 
the Spanish throne. His reign began with the fourth century of the 
Hegira (the tenth of Christ), and was the most prosperous and Vi 
the longest duration which any Arabian prince had yet enjp^gld^ 
The fiictions, feuds, andipvil wars with* wbicbAhe country had 
been harassed were everywhere suppressed by his prudence :ai^ 
courage. Justice was impartially amninistered; the land was en¬ 
riched by the blessings of peace; science and all its attendant pur¬ 
suits, nourished by tavours, and fiistered by the example of the 
prince, were prosecuted with general enthusiasm. Three milet 
from Corduba, Abdalrahman constructed the city, palace, and ^- 
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dens of Zebct. in honour of his &vonrite sultana. To this place his 
Hheral taste invited the most skilful artists of the age; and the build- 
i^^ were adorned by twelve bnndred c<dumns of Spanish and 
Amcan, of Cireek and Italian marble. The ball of audience was 
encrusted with gold and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was 
sniTounded with curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. 
The harem of the prince, that is, his wh^ concubines, and black 
eunuchs, amounted toaix thousand three hundred personS f. and he- 
was attended to the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whoso, 
belts and scimitars were studded with gold. Such was the magnifi¬ 
cence of this Arabian monarch; but when a fatal malady had laid 
him on his couch, he thus addressed bis attendants, and we may 
fancy that we once more hear the son of David speak: “ 1 have now 
reigned,” said Ahdalrahman, “ above fifty years in victory and peace, 
beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by 
my allies. Kiohes and honours, power and pleasure, liave waited on 
my call, nw does any earthly blessing appe^ to have been wanting 
to ray felicity, ia'^this situation, I have diligently uumhered the 
days of pure and genuine harness whicb have fallen tu my lot: 
They amount to Fourteen :—O man! place not thy confidence in 
fliis presaat world.” 

He was succeeded by his son Alhakem, who, with'the sceptre, 
inherited prosperity, tire endowments, and the learning of his 
father. £r^y polite art, it is related, was familiar to hhn; and to 
these accopiplishments he joined a profound knowledge of jurispru¬ 
dence. He wrote notes on whatever he read, and the margins of the 
hooks whidi he 1^ perused were filled with bis remarka Still 
forther anxious to d^se the love of letters among his subjects, ho 
aUured many learqed men from the Bast by the ofibr of great 
rewards f, and his coliection of books, wKch had been amassed at a 
great expense, exceeded all belief. Not less nan six hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes were formed into a library, forty-four of whicb were 
employed in the mere catalogue. Tlie academy of Corduba was 
founded under the auspices of Alhakem. Many colleges were 
erected and libraries were opened in other cities, while more than 
nrep hundred writi^ ex^cised their talents on various subjilbts of 
erudition. , . . 

This was the gulden age Arabian literature in Spain; and )at it 
be remarked, that this age coincided with the most dark and slothful 
. pffiod of our Burc^an annals. ■ The royal seat rtf Corduba, about 
aUs time, contained six bnndred mosebs, nine hundred baths, and 
two fanned thoosao4 houses.- The prince gave laws to eighty cities 

foe first, to three hundred pi the apamd and third order; and the 
fertile banks of foe (xuadalqnivir Were adtmied with twelve thousand 
rillaget and hamlets. There may be some oriental exaggeration in 
-base accounts, but it is agreed, that the era which they dreoribe wjU 
of riches, of magnificence, and of intellectual cnltivation. “It 
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was the age," observes a judicious traveller,' “of Arabian gallantry 
and grandeur, which rendered the Moors of Spain superior to w! 
their contemporaries in arts and arms, and made Cordnha one of the 
most splendid cities of the world. Corduba was the centre of polite¬ 
ness,- taste, and genius; tilts and tournaments, wtth other costly 
shows, were long the darling pastimee of a wealthy people. And 
this was Ijie only kingdom in the West where geometry, astronomy, 
and phj»ic, were regularly studied and practised.” He might have 
#dded every branch of pcdite Bterature to the list Alhakera reigned 
fifteen years and five months. 

From this tiiite factions again prev&lled, though learned princes 
and learned men on all sides present themselves to our observation. 
Early in the following century the dynasty of the Ommiades was 
extinguished. Tfley were succeeded by the Almoravides; but the 
revolution changed the face of the Arabian monarchy., Tlie gover¬ 
nors of the provinces, the ministeis of state, the chief officers in the 
armyt and the heaiis of the leading fiunilies raised theiUselves to be 
independent princes, so that there were soon almost as many king¬ 
doms as towns. Corduba, Toledo, Seville, Jaen, Lisbon, Tortosa, 
Valcntia, Mureisi, Almeria, Granada, aud the Balearic islands had 
tlieir respective .sovereigns. The Christian princes, who had retained 
possession of*the northern provinces, ftom which ^ey w^ed an un¬ 
ceasing war, availed tliemselves of these divisions to regain tbeirtajt 
territories f and they finally succeeded. 

Moliamed Ben Abdalla, as late ^ the middle of-our feurteenth 
century, in a work entitled Vnieersed Library (under which name 
many similar works were published), restricting Us inquiries fo 
i6pain#gave an account of the lives and writings of such of the 
Moorish Spaniards as had attained any scientific celebrity/roiil'tfae 
first e.stablishment of fte monarchy to his own time. ■€« this vidn- 
able work, which or^inally consisted of eleven parts, five only 
remain, and these are not perfect. But its impeimtion enhancen 
our admiration: for if we were attentively to consider the list of the 
authors who are here recorded, their works in ev^ department of 
po\jte literature, and the perturbed state of the variods government 
and compare it with an equal period of the most en%htened and 
tranquil -of modern times, with their authors and their works, I 
would not hesitate to say that the decision must be in favonr vi 
Moorish Spain. J 

Three dtiier works on tho-same subject, and Under ihe same tiSni 
but of a prior date, contribute stiil Btore to augment the nombar # 
lem-ned Spaniards and their moss science; and the last snUtnSiB' 
a list of females celebrated in the aniuds of ite same domestic'lrimtp' 
tare. I will mention one, Aischab, of Oorduba, w& hved our 
tenth century, a poet whose talents and learning caused the bosoms 
of many princes to thrill with admiration and .with love. - Hm' ccin- 

' Swinburne’s Travels, 880. 
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poliitions, in prose tmii in verse, which were recited in the acitderoy 
.of the Toysl city, were received with reiterated aj^lanae. She led a 
single li^ and left hehind her, together with an extensive nnd well- 
selected library, many lasting inonnroents of her taste and learning. 

But we must not so soon quit Mohamed Ben Abdalla. Among 
the various works which he published, one was entitled a S/teeimeti 
qf ike Full Moon, that is, the Hutory of the Kingdom of,Graymda, 
and I do not think that the reader vyill be displeased with some 
account of the contents. I must, however, first observe, what I oughb 
perhaps to have noticed before, that the Arabians were singularl.v 
whimsical in the titles of their books, which, as the 'Specimen of the 
Full Moon announces, had not the moat distant reference to the 
subject of the volume. Thus, not to go farther than Abdalla him¬ 
self^ the Chrondhgg of the Caliphs and Kings of Spaxn and Africa, 
he entitles The Suken Vest emhrmlered taiA Oie Needle ; The Lives 
of eminent Men is Odoriferous Plants: a treatise on Constancy of 
mind is Proved Butter; and Befined Chid is meant to denote a 
choice of elegant phrases. In these conceits tlierc was, certainly, (to 
ns) a want of taste; but fitshion or established usage! must ever con¬ 
trol the free exercise of judgment 
Granada and its territory was the last principality which remained 
in the hands of the Mahometans, under whose administration it 
enjoyed the greatest affluence and prosperity. Its agriculture had 
h^n brought to pearfection; its revenues and circulation were 
immense; its public works magnificent; and its population incre¬ 
dible. Of the taste and munificence of its first rulers, the ruins of the 
palace of Alhambra, built in the midst of gardens of aromatic trees, 
with noble views met beautiful hills and fertile jfiains, are, *ta the' 
present day, a splendid mmiument.' The Moors are said to offer up 
prayers miery Friday for the recoveiy of this Avonrite city. 

As. I wish to convey some idea of the mimner in which Abdalla 
wrote, I shall present a concise view of his History, and, as nearly 
as a translation at second hand will admit, in the wor^ of the author. 
“ Since the annals,of kings,” says he, in his preface, “ hold out an 

S le to rulers, '4hd g^ve a lesson to others, that when they con- 
te these monuments, they may learn from the inconstancy of 
fortune the instability of human concerns, and the terror of many 
misfortunes, not easily to.finget God; I have, therefore, nndertideen 
to write this Hi^ory, and to bring past events to iight, from the 
.obsouriW of those annals bs wtikdi theyday as it were, entombed. I 
shAll relate in their proper order vriiat were,the boundaries of this 
kingdom, the seat m empire, and the noble transactions of its 
princk; I will next give an account of the generals who were 
thmous by their birth and exploits, of the governon xnd ministers 
who then fionrished, of the contempormy princes who then reimed, 
and of each other tfegs as may seem worthy to he menrioneo. If 

tesTor a description of these niins, see the elegant plates given by Swia- 
I, (Travels tliroagh Spdn, Itl—^188.) 
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the reader find anything good or deserving of praise, I have alrea%' 
gaintd my purpose ana the reward of my labours, and that towirt 
the praise and glory of God, under whose licncvolent direction I now 
proceed to arrange my materials in the following order. The fltst 
jmrt treats of tlie city of Granada, the .seat of fte empire, of which a 
short description is ^ven; the second, of its provinces and the places 
sulject to it; the third, of the kings and princes who in it held com¬ 
mand ; the fourth, of the manners and qualities of its citizens; the 
Wth of the series and achiewments of its kings. 

• 1. “ Granada, by foreigners called Garanata, tliat is, the colony 
of strangers, bj us the Damascus of Spain, formerly belonged to 
the celebrated city of Albira, from which it was not remote. In the 
fourth age of the Hegira (the eleventh century) having become the 
royal seat, it began to be ve^ famous. By the mild temperature of 
tlie Mr and the qualities of the soil, it certainly is not unlike to 
jOamascus. From Corduba, the first and ancient residence of our 
kings, which may heaven restore to us! it is ninety miles distant 
Vietwucn the east and south. 

" Granada is the capital of the most maritime towns, the proud 
head of the kingrlom, tile noble etnporiunf of merchants, the indul¬ 
gent parent of sailors, the receptacle of strangers from all the quarters 
of the earth, the perpetual garden of fruits ever succeeding each 
other, the grateful tarrying-place for men, the public treasury, the 
city most fcnowned for its fields and bulwarks, Bie boundless sea of 
grain and ,of most excellent legumes, and the fertile mine of silk and 
sugar. Not far removed rises a •nonntain, called Sierra, noted for 
the whiteness of its snows and the puri^ of its waters; "to this add 
the salubrity of the air, the variety of plants,* and of exquisite 

• aromitics. Amongst its most rare gifts, this mdHts the first place— 
that the fields are not void of corn nor the meadows without verdure 
in any part of the yea)| The territory abounds in'gold, silver, iron, 
lead, marcasdtes, and sapphire stones. Various herbs, the gentian 
and the spikenard, grow on its mountains and in its marshes. There 
likewise is found the berry which gives the scarlet die to silk, and of 
this commodity an abundance is collected for tx^nraercial traffic and 
domestic use. Even our silken stuffs are esteemed far superior to 
those of Assyria, in softness, elegance, and lustre. 

• “ As'to the country, it is most delightful, emnlating the fields 
of ^mascus, and well adapted by day or night to the exercise of 
riding or walking! It naturally stretches into'a plajn which is 
watered by brooks and rivers. Villages and gardeni everywh^ 
present themselves, adotped witlt beautiful building, trees, apd 
plants; while the hills and the mountains, which fin the space ^ 
forty miles, encompass the plffin in the form almost of a semicirSe. 
There, or nearly there, stanii the (ffoud Granada, which paray Co'fiers 
the ascending steeps, viuth its lofty suburbs i;gstmg on five hills, i®d 
in part spreads into tbs wide plain, to a place called Cor-Abiatt, 
Words can heaves but ill express how Mppy, how enchanting it 
is rendered by the softness of the air, the mildness of the climate, the 
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aimed arches of its bridges, its.conrenient porticos, and its splendid 
•"nples. The river Daxro flowing from the east then divides it, 
nd joining the 3in)^lis flows through the plain, tiil, nourished by 
cany copious streams, it swells like the Nil^ and in a broad cur¬ 
rent advances to Hispalis (Seville). ^ 

“ With a still more delightful prospect on the opposite side rises, 
as it were, another dty, which is called Alhambra, where the royal 
residence appears. Lofty towers, embi^ed citadels, •j^orgeous 
palaces, and other resplendent edifices, attract the sight and fill the 
mind of the beholders with admiration. A vast mass of waters,' 
whose murmuring noise as they fril &om many ibigitains is heard 
at a .stance, is here Seen irrigating the fields and meadows. 
Spacious gardens in like manner surround the outer walls of Gra¬ 
nada, with trees in the form of hedges, yet so that the elegant 
edifices are beheld like stars to sparkle through the leaves. No spot 
is without its orchards, its vineyuds and its gardens, and the wealth 
only of the most opulent princes can cape with the valuable fruits 
and vegetables which are scattered in profusion over the wiflely- 
extended pUun. Theannuid revenue which k hence derived is con¬ 
siderable, part of which flows into the royal roffers. 

“ The king has here his own grounds, which are rendered wonder¬ 
fully pleasant lij^ rows of trees and by a variety of shrubs. You 
hehojd towers rising with a comely aspect, a plain amply expanded, 
perennial waters flowing for the use of mills and the conscnienoe of 
Whing. revenue which is hence derived serves to maintain 
the fortifications of the ci^. A circumference of twenty miles 
encloses these grounds, which are cultivated and embellished by 
many able labourers and well-chosen animals. Castles, offii*8, and , 
saered structures everywhere meet the eye; and to these dec oAtions 
of the fields must be joined what, in the mind of the husbandman, 
merite the first place, the richness and fertility of the soil. Conti¬ 
guous to these grounds lie many towns noted for their population 
and tlieir farms, of which some are devoted to tillage and others to 
pasture. Then succeed villages and hamlets, all teeming with 
people. These diffgrent places, which are fifty in number, contain 
more than three hundred cidleges and temples, and a hundred and 
thiru- water-milb are seen at worii without the walls.” 

2d. The kingdom of Granada, he says, contained thirfyvthree 
x^^ns; andJie numbers the principal cities, giving a liriefdescf^ 
tion of each, hut the Arabian names pre not easily deciphered. Ha 
re of the confusion which time and other accidents had 
ccHicltides this put pf his subject with file fullovring 
“ Of the regkms which I have mentioned, some, in tlie 
;e, rebtip the same names f others have changed them; 
UniAiCff time, as is the cose in human concei^ have 
ilipped memories of men; fca God alone is in his 

:re inimiimn^ 
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kings who, in their various dynasties, from the first foundation of 
the state in the fourth century of the Hegira, held the sceptre, down 
to his own time, when the family of Beni Nasser continued to 
occupy the throne.. This, as I have observed, was in our fourteenth 
century. ' 

4th. “ The people of Granada are orthodox in their religious 
beliei’, and infected by no heresy. They are dutiful to their king, 
jiatieiit^#labour, and h%hly generous, handsome in their shape, the 
nose moderate, the countenance fair, the hair generally black, the 
'stature .-is it ought to he. Their language, which is Arabic, is noted 
for its eleganci^ highly embellished, but rather diffuse. They are 
arrogant and opinionated in discussion and in argument. The greater 
part are foreigners by descent, chiefly from Bu’bary. Their dress 
somewliat approaches to the Persian, consisting of rich streaked 
silks, and the finest svoolien or linen cloths, woven from the most 
oelicate threads. In winter they wear an African, or rather a 
Tunisian cloak; in summer, a tunic of white linen; so that, when 
seen'in the temple, they appear like the vernal flow'ers which gaily 
deck the meads. 

“ Tlie daily fowl of {lie inhabitants is generally wheaten bread, 
and that of the best kind. The poor and the labourers have some¬ 
times in winter recourse to that of excellent barley. Evei^ sort of 
fruit is eaten, particularly grapes, of which the quantity is pro- 
digicus; besides which there is a vast abundance of dried fruits, 
which is never exhausted; even ripe grapes ace preserved without 
decay, from season to season. • 

“ The citizens enjoy their times of leisure, some retiring into the 
country at the season St the vintage, while others also withdraw to 
their tarina, but with their arms and their scfvants,. whence they 
make excursions, and harass the lands of their enemies. 

“ The ornamental dress which is worn by the ladies of high birth as 
well as by those whom favour or station have raised to eminence, 
consists of a girdle, crural bands, a vail exquisitely wrought with 
the purest gold and silver, with various decorations for the feet. 
They display a great variety of precious stonej and gems. They 
aiti ctmely in their per-sons, and of a middle stature; it is rare to 
see one that is tall. As they are delicate, they delight in long hak, 
of which they assiduously nourish the growth. Their teeth are 
beaStifnlly white, and their breath is fragrant with odours. Th^' 
are active in walking. Their perceptions are quick, and their 
course is enlivened by grace and pleasantry. But the ostentation 
our modern women, and the love of dress and ornaments, have now 
proceeded to such a pitch, that their extravagance may be deeig^ 
almost insanity,” 

fi(h. In the last section of this hnbf and admirable narratiim, Bi«i 
Abdalla details the history of the reigning, frunily, Beni Nasser. 
“ The first prince of the dynasty was Mohatned, aumamed Algaieh 
JBiUa, who was horn in the city ot Asjona, helohgh^ to “Wy 
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And fertile oomtrjr of Cordubs, where he received his education 
under celebrated masters. But in early youth, as soon as ho felt the 
blood move quickly in bis veins, he was seized with a lust of 
power, and he began to meditate great designs. In the conduct of 
war, and in tbO'^duties of peace, he evinced adfnirable talents. 
To military experience he added ardent courage, and Imdily 
strength, lie was averse from idleness, and careless of his persoiiw 
ease, negli^nt of his attire, and highly frugal in evcr^ jespect ^ 
dexterous in the arts of war, and iii^ making use of favourable 
opportunities. As a general he was prompt in action, and regardless' 
of danger. The dignity of his countenance commanded respect no 
less than that of his station. In tiie choice of Ms wises he consulted 
the majesty of the throne; he was attentive to tlic conieniences of 
his servants, and never showed himself oppressive in providing for 
the exigencies of government. The battles which he fought in 
person, have been fully detailed by the historians, lie was wrapped 
in an ordinaiy cloak ; he walked about in greaves, and in the trans¬ 
action of Ms own concerns was never sparing of toil. 

“ On a l^day of the year 629 (1229) he made a successful assault 
upon the city of Jaen, and soon afterwards took Granad.i. When 
he ascended the throne, it is related th<it he supplied with the ncces- 
.sarics of life such of the inhabitants of the royal city were indi¬ 
gent or old, or incapable of labour. For a short time ho was 
master of Seville and of Cordoba, as I have elsewhere «nore fullv 
related. Fossesscd of Granada, be nudertook to build the citadel, 
called Alhambra, to acoomplish vHiich he found himself necessitated 
to impose some .burthens upon the people. He was himself 
present, and overbaked the work, after the completion of yhich,, 
and the conveyance of copious streams of water to the place, he 
made it the royal residence. He next entered into an aHiancc w ith the 
neighbouring pinces, after which wealth flowed in so fast that the 
treasury was filled with gold, whilst the storehouses adjoining to tlie 
citadel abounded in com and every kind of pulse, lie moreover 
strengthened the mountain w ith fortresses and gandsons, and cn- 
4 !ompassed it with a wail. He now happily enjoyed what he had 
wisely planned and executed. Twice m the week he addiit&d 
those*to his presence who had any complaints to make, or petitions 
to offer; and he was always easy of access to men of letters and to 
ambsssadors. In affnirs of moment he took the advice of frequent 
meetings of the lea^ng men of the people, of the judges, and of 
itiiers recommended by their station, and aftenvards, having laid 
Che same points before his ministers in secret council, he iulowc<l 
to pmoeed in Ms department, aqd committed the superintend- 
spras to some of his generals.” 

Ttte> aotiior then gives the ‘ names and characters of the cMef 
Minii^rs, secretaries, and judges who were employed under the 
of Slobemed; and subjoins a short account of the 
ee at the same time reign^ in Africa, ss likewise of the 
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contemporary Christian kings in Spain. Moharaed died in the year 
071 of the Hegira, after a reign of more than forty years. His body 
was laid in a silver coffin, and ah epitaph, in the usual style of Asiadc 
exuberance, was inscribed upcsi his tomb. He -was succeeded by hiS 
son Mobamed, the second of tlus name. 

The character of this prince is delineated with the same force, and 
in colour^ a.s flattering as those with which that of the father is 
(ieserihed. In inagnfficence," says Abdalla, “ in military skill, in 
indefatigable industry, in pAdence, firmness, and long experience, 
he fairly surpassed all other kings. He rewarded the ministers of 
his court with •honours, his generals with ample favours; and, 
uniting together many different people, he enriched the country hy 
means of commerce. Let me add to this, the singular elegance of 
his person and manners, his policy, his munificence, and his patience. 
He was hardly raised to the throne when he yielded to Hie wishes of 
his nobles ; scemcil dexteroush', and witli consummate art to humour 
the designs of his enemies, fait he heaped fevours on his friends. 
AVith the.se, and other ijualificatioiis, he displayed exquisite skill in 
beautiful penmanship; and hi,s poetical compositions were replete 
with iioint and fancy. Studious of literary lore, he took singular 
delight in the conversation of physicians, astronomers, philoso^^iers, 
oraUirs, and poets. Great differences having arisen in the lieginning 
of his reign, which, to the imminent danger of the whole couutry, 
was foinenled hy an infamous hand of partisans, Mohamed, at once 
forhearing and ilirm, never evinoeij any vacillation; he overcame the 
most reti-actory by endurance, and conciliated his enemies. He 
waged many wars with success, and died after « long reign, with 
the vciiown of a celebrated name both far and near." 

The same order, which I have already described, is next pursued, 
and .some events of the reign are detailed, on whfeb I heed not dwell. 
Hut 1 will remark, that the characters of not. ff' few of the persons 
about the court, military, literary, and civil, were highly meritorious. 
Mohamed died in 701 (1301). ' 

Mohamed III. his .son and successor, trod in his father’s steps, in 
whosj school he had learned wisdom, and the art of government.. 
“ Occupied with the u'eighty ciires of the state, and the exigencies 
>f a perilous crisis, he often watched to a late hour, by light <5f 
xircies, ruminating on the commonwealth, and the concerns of the 
•oyal house, while some persons were in waiting .who noted the . 
Mssing hours. But this occasioned a disorder in his eyes. Fortuny 
lowever, was propitious, and lus undertakings prdved successful: he - 
/anquished his enemies, artd made peace with the kings. He was e 
loet and an orator; so great a^oet, that he proposed many subjeefei,*' 
)f composition to others, and contended with them in altcrnafo 
rerses. Men of learning were his intimate acijuaintance, and etijoyed 
liis high regard. As the consummation of his general character, let 
me not omit his uncommon stock of knowledge, the readiness of h& 
wit, his skill in* composition, and the elegance of bis handwritiBg. 
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Truly he would have been a great king, but by nature he was 
eruef. 

“ Among the magnificent monument* wliich he left to posterity is 
the great temple, m an exquisite form, which he erected in the 
royal city (called Alhambra), wrought in tesselated or mosaic work, 
and raisM on column* elaborately finished, the capital* and Imses of 
which are silyer. This temple ms piously%ndowed witjj the rents 
arising from a bath which he built on the opposite side, (Ait of tb(> 
tribute which was paid by the Jews aild Christians; and he devised 
to it lands with tlieir produce. The whole was a work worthy of so 
incomparable a prince." o 

This prince, however, was dethroned by his broilier, .\ba Al- 
geiusch, of whom tlie historian sixnks in equal ternes of praise, 
extolling the beauty of his ]icr.son, the virtues of his heart, and the 
accomplishments of his mind. Addicted to astronomical and mathe¬ 
matical pursuits, he excelled not only in the theory of these studies, 
but in the construction of instruments, and the arrangements of 
scientific tables. But his reign was not prosperous, and he was him¬ 
self expelled from the throne by the machinations of his prime 
minister. His eousiD, Abu Said, the prince of Alalaca, suceeciied 
him about the year ofthe Hegira 7l'i. 

Abu Said, Vietter known by the name of Abulnalid, iiesidcs many 
exquisite endowments, natural and acquired, was remarkable for hi.s 
chastity, (a virtue of which we seldom read among the followers of 
Mahomet): “ and witli such ardour did he pursue tlio example of 
the greatest princes, that he seemed to live only for glory. He ex¬ 
celled in the exercises of the chase, in the use of arms, and in the 
management of thg horse. Aided by his friends, and favou 'i-d by 
many fortunate imndents, he commenced a glorious reign, governing 
his kingdom with justice, and making an irresistible opposition to 
the attacks and fury of his owui enemies and of those of Ood. Such 
was his conduct, tl»t he wa* esteemed the jewel, as it were, of his 
femily, and the ornament of the age." When, on some occasion, 
the conversation turned on the principles of religpon, “ My princi¬ 
ples,” observed Abulualid, “ are feith in one God, and in tliis ”—lay¬ 
ing his hand on his scimitar. The historian dwells on the' many 
battles which he fought, some of which he describes with peculiar 
animation, and he speak* of the explosions by gunpowder which I 
before mentioned: “ A fiery globe, by the means of combustible 
matter, with a mighty noise suddenly emitted, strikes with the force 
of ligntning, and shakes the citadel.” He was assassinated by a 
relation whom he had offended in the year of the Hegira 725, and 
- WAS hurled in the gardens of the Altonbra, “ in a monument of 
elaborate workmanship.” 

UiA'son, another Mohamed, succeeded to the throne of Granada. 
Of this prince, and of his two successors, fhe historian Abdalla was 
tlie contemporary, and, as he occupied an impmjant post in the 
court, was an eye witness of the events of their reigns. His delinca- 
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tiim of characters is, in general, flattering. This Mohatned he 
reiiresents os a prince who was not inferior in mental qualifications 
fi. any of his prixlecessors, and was besides gifted with an uncommon 
dcgrcA' of phj'-ic.'il strength, and highly skilled in horsemaiishin. 

“ In hiiiitiiig, ’ say's he, “ he took singular delight; he was versed 
ill the knowledge of the best breed of horses; and he was warmly ’ 
attaihed ^o the charms of poetry and tlfe beauties of elwjuence. In 
iiosiogiilti a Spanish city, when he had rashly advanced before his 
,inen, and tlirowm at a ChVist'ian a siiear richly ornamented with 
.iewe!.,. with wliich the wounded soldier was endeavouring to escajie, 

“• l.et him go,” Exclaimed hlohamed'to his followers, who wished to 
.save the weapon, “ if he survive the blow, the spear will jiay the 
cxjieiiM's of his cure.” In attempting to carry war into Africa, he 
w as cut otf and slain, in the 73.3rd year of the Hegira, and was suc¬ 
ceeded hy his brotlier. 

.'r)sr-))h wa- tlie lirother's name, “a youth who might be deemed 
'the glory' of princes, celebrated for beauty of jierson, for strength, 
and for manners. He excelled in poetry, liemarkable for a dark 
and flowing Iward, in conversation he was soleihn; hut gracious, and 
w ith a royal deportment. Affable to all, he receiv^ those who 
apimiached him witli kindness, and with an attention proportioned 
to their station. His wit was keen; and his memory, richly stored 
with quotations, added weight to his remarks. His mental endow¬ 
ments weft heightened by skill in the mechanic arts. Studious of 
peace, he ruled with much for^aranco; was often employed in 
raidng public edifices; and, whilst he seemed to emulate the renown 
of other princes, ho surpassed them in wealthsand other valuable 
acquiaitions." Thus, revered by his subjects, apd often giving aid 
to the cause of Islamism, Joseph reipied during twenty and two 
ye:irs, when he fell by the dagger of an assassin, while, “ cm his 
knees in tlie temple, he was imploriim the pardon of his sins, and 
striving to approach nearer to (jod bj^rayer.” 

The character of his son Mohamed, who was now raised to the 
throne, is thus delineated; “The virtues which werefoimd dispersed 
in other princes were combined in him—humanity, probity, cona- 
posurc of mind, and a candour announced in the features of hi* 
countenance. Called to the throne in his youthful years, he laboured 
to iBipply the defect of experience by the vigour of his exertion* 
We contemplated in him much gravity, prudence, modesty, tem^r- 
ance and such lenity and gentleness of character, that he often 
lamented with tears the fate of the unhappy, and by love and favours 
strongly attached the affection* of his friends. The inheritance 
which he received was not disturbed by ambition: security ev«y- 
where prevailed. Luxury and adulation during his reign were 
banished from the court; and hence the people, softened "by his 
manners, became themselves more gentle. The nobles oheerfully 
obeyed, and all were busy in proelauning his praise. But fortune 
soon turned agmnst him.’*^ His brother Ismael expelled him fixim 
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the throne, which he held in spite of every eflTort used by Mohamed, 
who was powerfully wded by the Moorish prince of Fez, and the 
Christian king of Castile. He was finally murdered by his cousin 
Abu Said, who himself dared to assume the purple, but who, detested 
for his crimes, and retreating to the court of the Castilian prince, 
' experienced the fate due to treason. Mohamed once more entered 
the royal city of Granada, sphere he continued to reign in the year 
of the Hegira 765; of our era 1387, when Ben Abdalla ‘clssed hi« 
l^ecimni of the lull Moon, that is, the'History of the Kiiij^dom of 
Granada. 

■ Prom this review of the work of Abdalla, which is itself an epi¬ 
tome, it may be collected, as far as we can rely on the fidelity of the 
translator, in what manner Arabian history was sometimes composed. 
But I suspect that too great a liberty has lieen taken, and tliat a 
character which is not its own, but derived from a better source, has 
been engrafted on the Moorish stock; that where, as in other genuine 
compositions, a desultory negligence prevailed, a more compressed' 

S revision has been introduced; that trifling anecdotes and tiresome 
iOTessions liave been omitted, and that minute and prolix detail^ in 
order to show the copiousness of language and variety of expression, 
have been curt^ed, or condensed into a less tedious series. Still, 
notwithstanding these defects which are charged on the Arabian 
writers, it must be owned, that in their artless and dramatic narra¬ 
tions, and especially in the delineations of character, tht'tc is often 
something which powerfully arrests and interests attention.' 

From the time at which the history of Abdalla clo.ses, the end of 
the fourteenth century, when every other portion of the Moorish 
empire had been grfdually recovered, the kingdom of Granada ‘•iugly 
maintained its independence a hundred years. It was still extensive, 
comprising a compass of seven hundred miles, and still powerful from 
an immense population diffused over its sm-face, and collected within 
the walls of fourteen cities Aid ninety-seven towns. But internal 
discord, and the ambitious views of the chiefs, often broke the 
union which should now more than ever have strengthened the 
Moorish ranks. They neglected to preserve a friendly connexion 
with their countrymen in Africa, from whom they might hat^e de¬ 
rived aid; and the arts which they cultivated, and the luxury con¬ 
sequent on the prosperity which has been described, had grfatly 
relaxed the force of their military institutions and abated their mar¬ 
tial enterprise.. On the other side, the Christian states, no longer 
subdivide into small principalities, the head of each o£ which as¬ 
sumed the ensigns of ro.yalty, hut. formed into two powerflil king- 
doeis under the crowns of Castile and Ara^n, luressed forward with 
united strength, actuated by zeal for religion, by the desire of veni 

< Sec Oeklcy's History of the Saracens, passim, •wherein will be found 
an interesting account of M^omed and the liixt Ooliphs, drawn, in their owo 
simple style, from the original authors. 
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geance, and by the hope of rescuing their country from the reproach 
of seven hundred years of subjugation. The Moors, who were stiil 
a gallant people, and possessed of great resourc-es, made head against 
their enemies, though town after town was taken, and sometimes 
defeated them even in pitched battles. But when the two crowns 
just mentioned were, by a fortunate marridge, united in Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the last war with Granada began, which in 1492 ter- 
ininated in the capture of Jthe city, and the utter overthrow of the 
Moorish power.' 

Centuries before this event, the caliphs of Bagdad, whose splendour 
and love of letters we admired, had lost their greatness. I mentioned 
the principal camses which led to this catastrophe, and 1 observed 
that early in the tenth century Badhi, the twentieth caliph of the 
Abba.ssidcs, was the last who could be sjud to enjoy the real dignity of 
the station. After him their temporal authority was more and more 
abridged, till, being obliged to seek an asylum in Egypt, the last 
eighteen of the dynasty, who were still acknowledged to possess some 
spiritual jurisdiction, were reduced to a state of dependence, and 
sometimes even of mendicity. “ These lords of the Eastern world,” 
says the historian Abulfeda,' “were brought down to the most abject 
misery, and exposed to the insults of a servile condition.” Their 
territories most to tl)e East had been dismembered and formed into 
indejiondent states in the Arabian Irak, in Aderbigan or Media, in 
I’ars or Persia, and in Laristan or the country on the Persian gulf, 
whilst a like fate menaced and scon oppressed the remaining terri¬ 
tories. The inundation of northern barbarians which overturned 
the empire of the West had also greatly contrft)uted to accelerate 
the fell of the caliphate. The Turks from the neighbourhood of 
mount Taurus had been first called in as auxiliaries j but as they 
extended their conquests, these lieutenants, as they humbly sty W 
themselves, of the vicars of the prophet, soon became their masters. 
Then also happened what had happened to us. Like the Goths and 
other northern trite, the Turks, ignorant of letters, intent on con¬ 
quest, despised what they could not understand, dissipated whatever 
raonaments of science or of taste the Almansors and Ahmamons had 
collected, discouraged eveiy^ liberal pursuit, and breathing the genuine 
spirit of the eali]^ Omar when he commanded the Alexandrian 
library to be consumed, laid the foundations of the most permanent 
mental slavery by which the human race had ever been oppressed.* 

' Marians, Hist. of .Spain, passim. ’ Aimal. Moslem. 201. 

* D'Herbeiot, however, (Bib. Orient, art. Elm.) speaks more favourably 
of the Turks: “ 1 admit,” lie, says, “ at the time of their first conquests in 
Eutojk', that they were principally oddioted to martial exercises; but (hey 
soon became a highly jiolished people. They took not, indeed, thq, Greeks, - 
whom they had subdued, for their ma.sters, as did tlie Bonions and Saracens; 
bnt under tlie latter they studied, and tliey translated their principal works. , 
Among their sultana many were learned; and it may be remarked, that 
they never build a mosque witliout edjoiniug to it a college." 
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I must now briefly- speak of the three Arabian historians -with 
whom I said that Europe was best acquainted, and who, giving the 
outlines of great enterprises and portraying manners and characters 
■widely diflering from our own, may be perused -ndth pleasure even 
under the disadvantages of a translation. Of the three, Bohaden is 
the first in point of time,’as he flourished in the tivelfth century. He 
was contempoitoy with the celebrated Saladin,the UMory^t whose 
Kfe he wrote, particularly tl»t portion ^if it which was co^nected» 
with the third crusade and his capture m Jerusalem. As iiohodin# 
was an eye -witness of many events which he relates, and pi-rsonally 
acquainted with the sultan, by whom he was emfloj'ed in high 
otfices, his narrative is peculiarly interesting. He attended his 
master through the most active period of his life, was with him in 
his last sickness, and a witness of his death. The portrait which he 
draws of his justice and af&ibility, his severity and clemency, e.xem- 
plified in appropriate anecdotes, gives us the striking picture of an 
Eastern hero, uie truth of which contemporary Latin writers are 
compelled reluctantly to own. He informs us tiiat in his conversa¬ 
tion Saladin was singularly elegant and pleasing; tlmt he was 
accurately acquainted with file history of the several Arabian tribe.s, 
their rites and customs: that he also knew the genealotpes of their 
horses: that he was not ignorant of what was curious and rare in 
other countries; that he was particularly attentive in his^ inquiries 
about tlie health of his friends, their illness, their medicines, and 
other circumstances; tlmt his discourse was free from all obscenity 
and scandal; and that he was peculiarly comimssionate and kind to 
orphans and to pefSons advanced in years. What would bo our 
estimate of the intellectual accomplishments and moral qualities of ‘ 
the Christian hero Richard if we paced them in the opposite scale ? 
But I do not know that he appears anywhere to greater advantage 
than in the pages of Bohadin, who could be just even to an adversary. 
The historian admits that he vvas uncommonly active, of great spirit 
and firm resolution, and had been signalized by his military achieve¬ 
ments and his constant intrepidity. He says that he was less 
esteemed by those whom he led than the king of France (Bhiiip 
Augustus) on account of his kingdom and dignity, but more abun¬ 
dant in riches and more illnstrious for military valour.' ’ • 

Abul Farm, by us called Abulpharagius, a native of Armenia, a 
Christian and a pl^sician, lived in the thirteenth century. He is 
best known by an Abridgment of Unioersed History^ divided into 
ten parts or cfynasfies, from the earliest times down to his own. 
The two last dynasties, which treat of Mahomet and the caliphs, of 
the Mongol Tartars, and the victories 6f Jingez Chan, are esteemed 
the mosf correct, and far the moist interesting in point of informa- 
iion. But what may interest us most, and what seems to form the 

... The Ilislory of Bohadin in Arabic and Latin was pablisl^d hy Schultens 
dlk'iieyden, in 1705. 
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chief merit even of the latter dynasties, is the account which he 
rive*, of the state of learning under the caliphs, and the many anep* 
notes with which he intersperses it of philosophers, physicians, and 
celebrated men. To this account I have not been inattentive. 
Notwithstandnig his religious profession, Al)ul h'arai was much fbl- 
IowihI hy the Moslems, as a teacher in the various branches of 
si iouce as well as in medicine, and the inflated diction in which they 
sspeak (If his mental endowments and powers is truly Arabian. He 
»was the prince, they say, sages, the most excellent of the excel- 
hnt, the model of his times, the glory and phoenix of the age.' 

'I'he last of (his triumvirate is Ismael Aulfeda, a Syrian prince 
in flv fourteenth century, the author of a work on Oeoarajilii/, and 
of a Ociii-nU Hutory. Of this history, as was said of that of Abul 
Parai, the most detailed and amusing portion is the narrative of 
Mahomet and ids snco(>ssors, which is also enriched with anecdotes 
on learning and learned men. These Arabian historians have Iieen 
said from tliis eonsideratiou to bear some resemblance to the Grecian 
J’liitardi, hut here the resemblance must cea.se. An account of the 
Li fe of Sahidin, from whom Abulfeda is said to liave descended, 
fonn.'. the last jMirtioii of his hsttrry? 

I could ijow proceed* to eidarge this sketch of Arabian literature 
witli mueh additional matter, hut 1 presume that enough has been 
said to convey some idea to the reader on the subject, and at least 
enough to answer the distinct object which t had in view. And I 
hope that he who jaruses these yages will not fail to keep in mind, 
that whili- he adimres at Hagdad, at Cairo, at Fez, or at Corduba, 
the laudable exertion of talents and the display of taste, a mental 
lethargy is in the meantime oppressing all the kingdoms of Europe, 
or that if some literary eftbrts were occasionally made, they served 
only to l>etray the obliquities of reason, and a general absence of 
critical discernment. The golden ago of Arabia was the leaden age 
of Eur<^. 

Yet I mn inclined to think that Oriental literature, though, com¬ 
pared with ours during the same ^riod, it bore a high value, has 
e.xpyienc«d too much prodigality of praise. What is understood by 

’ A tine edition of this author, in Arabic and Latin, was given by the 
leanied I'ooockc, in IBtiii, 2 vols. dlo. 

*The On>jira 2 >li<f of Abnifrdu, and different parts of his Iliitiorg liave been 
separately published, at diffeient times : the first, as it relates to Mahomed, 
by Gngnici. in 173:1: the second, wliich includes tlir liistory of the Arabians 
and tlieir caliplta from the first year oi the Hegira (i33 to lOIA, in 17.74, by 
Heiske: tlie third, on tlai Lifi of Saladin, by Schnitens, in 17.’ii'i, who sub¬ 
joined it to the work of Bohadiit. 

’ The liibhotlieqitp tlrieutale of DTIerbelot, which lies before me, is a 
ricli ri'pesitoiy of Arabian knowledge. His piincipui guide in history is 
Kliondcmir, a I’eisiali, who lived as late as the lifteeiith century, who seems 
to liave compiled his work, from the eientioii ol tlie woild to his own time, 
fioiii auUiemic souices, with siiigulai precision, and atteiitiou to older. 
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few, is usually m^[nilie<l beyond its proper dimensions by vanity or 
l>y ^orance. An able critic' remarks, that from our education in 
the Greek and Latin schools, we hare fixed in our minds a standard 
of exclusive taste, and when to this standard we bring the poetry of 
the East, its history, or its other literary productions, we feel and 
are ready to pronounce a peremptory decision. Yet, continues the 
same writer, we should not be forward to condemn the literature 
and judgment of nations of whose langua^ we are ignorant. * I will* 
add, that their manners, sentiments, and habits widely differed from 4 
our own. But in these' respects did not the ancient Greeks and 
Homans differ from us ? and yet we admire their tompositions as 
excellent, and even those who read them only in translations are 
disposed to a<lmit them as models of taste. Kature, though various, 
is everywhere simple. The gradations of character are nnitirrm; 
the rule of right and wrong is not affected by climate; virtue is 
universdly deemed amiable, and vice odious. The perceptions of 
mind are analogous to these; and when mental perceptions arc 
described in words, in order to bo true, they must be an accurate 
transcript. 

Our classics, it is added, had much to teach, and the Arabians 
had much to learn. Thej' had to learn the temperate, dignity of 
style, the graceful proportions of art, the forms of visihlo and intel- 
lectuid beauty, the just delineation of cliaracter and passion, the 
rhetoric of narrative and argumenl^ the regular fabric of epic and 
dramatic poetry. But confident iathe richi-s of their native tongue, 
they disdained tlie study of any foreign idiom, were satisfieil with 
translations, often exude and imperfect, and disregarding, chiefly on 
account of their mythology, the classical beauties of the GrMan 
school, souglit improvement only in the graver and more abstruse 
departments of science. They held no intercourse with us, or with 
our genuine guides in literature, the poets, the orator-s, and the his- 
toriaps of ancient Home;, and it is probable that they forme<l their 
opinion of what ■we were' from the living samples which were too 
often presented to their view. This w-e may forgive, and let us be 
just. The Arabians kept the lamp of science burning, during* the 
obscure period which we have traversed, and their examjile contri¬ 
buted to stimulate not a few, even among ourselves, to intellectual 
pursuits, whilst they saved in their versions some treatises from obli¬ 
vion, which can now no longer be found in the original. 

' The author of the Beeline and Foil of the Bom. Emp. v. 4il0. Mr. 
Gibbon, os an histbiiau, has many ejnals; as a critic, up superiors. 



